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The Society linn just been enriched by highly interesting geo¬ 
graphical materials, thanks to the cordial co-operation of its honorable 
members M. Milionline, the Minister of War; M. Duhamal, the 
Governor-General of Eastern Siberia, and Admiral Boutakow. 

We have been furnished with a very intercslftag manuscript chart 
prepared by the Staff Major. It represents, on a scale of 40 verstes 
(27 milos) to the inch, the southern portion of the Kirghiz Steppe, 
or, approximately speaking, the region between the Eastern shore of 
the sea of Aral, and the Chinese frontier, extending from 76° to 102° 
of longitude, and from 40° to 50° of latitude, and comprising tho 
northern half of the district called Touran. On this map we have tho 
result of all the geographical operations pf the past few years 
represented for the first time. Until now they had remained isolated, 
and al most"unknown to til 9 ^scientific world. They greatly modify 
tho goneral geographical aspect of this region. There are now 
determined a sufficient number of astronomical points to serve as 
a basis for an exact cartographic representation of the region above 
mentioned. We must observe, however, that the fixed astronomical 
points aro ns yet very irregularly distributed. They are comparatively 
numerous in the western part of the map, along the road from Oren- 
^uggh to the Syr-Duria, and along the lower course of that river, also 
alonghe Chinese frontier in thfe Eastern part of the map, bat, about 
the mitfe, they aro very sparsely scattered. 

We noSP 0S9ess many orographic and hydrographic data, thanks 
t» the militiH 'expeditions, and reconnoissauccs of 1864,%id to tho 
operations canl^ 0Q tor several years in the basin of the Syr-Daria 
by Admiral Bo^ a h°w. These data serve to correct the hi^erto 
confused notions o the countries situated within and around this 
region. We have al^ rece ‘ ve d more accurate information regarding 
the races that people i lose countrios, their mode of lifo, their migra¬ 
tions, the romains and \ races their ancient com 1 tin 

possibility of tlSoir future ck[h‘zation. We can hero o 
most salient geographical fcm urcs o£ ma8S 111111 
received, and of which the Sowtf^ avai * ltse ^ * or ** 
tions. The geographical positS* ° £ aU the VCgion r 
will have to be considerably altoV*’ niore es P ccia11 
Turkestan, and the Khanat of KhoSfe 1 ' For illBtanct V 
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of Kfiokan, ought to ho shifted, on the map, half a degree towards 
the south, and one degree towards the east; the town of Turkestan at 
least a degree and a half towards the south, &c. Similar changes are 
equally necessary for many other points. Tho eastern part of this 
region is cssentiallyvmountainous. The principal chain of mountains 
is found to he a western branch of the Tian Chan; its direction is 
from east to west from the lake Issik Koul, down to the lower course 
of the Syr-Daria; these .mountains were vaguely known under tho 
general name of Karataou. They may he divided into three groups, 
the chain of the Kentchi-Alataou, the chaiu called Alexandrowskaia, 
and that of Kazikourt. 


The Kentchi-Alataott consists of two parallel chains, which follow 
the northern hank of the Issik Koul; they are separated (on the east 
of the Issik Koul) from the Tian Chan by the Pass of bau 4 4Caach; 
their greatest height is 14,000 feet. Prom this range, a lowor rango 
trends in a north-western direction, separating the waters of tho Ili 
from those of the Tchou. 

The second group, the Alexaudrowskai'a, or the Alataon-Kirghisnyn 
chain, whose summits arc covered with perpetual snow, joins the first 
at the defile of Baoum, on the western extremity of the Issik-Koul; 
thcrSfc it stretches duo west towards Aoulieta, separating the river 
Tchou from the river Talas; its gftitest height is 15,000 feet. To 
tho west of this chain, other hills, rising not higher than 6000 or 6000 
feet, stretch as far as the Syr-Daria, following tho direction of that 
river doWn to Djoulek, and forming, so to say, a prolongation of 
the Alexandrowskaia chain. It is to these hills that the name of 
mo^pit Karataou, which has been wrongly given to the whole system 
of mountains in this country, properly belongs. 

Lastly, the third group forms the Kazikourt chain and lies to the 
south of the Alexandrowskaia, from which it is separated by the 
basin of Tolas. The Kazikourt mountains appear to be a continu¬ 
ation of the principal branch of the Tian Chan; winding along the 
southern bank of the Issik-Koul, they fill the territory of Khokan 
with their southern ramifications. The disposition of these chains of 
i mountains fixes the watersheds of the basins of the Tchou and tho 
^Syr-Daria, the -two principal valleys of this country, lying almost 
\arallcl to each other. The valley of the Syr-Daria trends, with many 
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windings, from the south-east to tlie north-west. The Tehon Hows 
in the same iliruction. Conformably with the general disposition of 
the whole mountain system of this region, these great bnsins are 
much narrowed towards the cast, near Ts.dk Koul, where all the above 
nientioued ramifications of the Tinn Chan are concentrated. It must 
bo observed, that the predominant direction of these chains of moun¬ 
tains, not only in this country, bnt in all mountainous parts of Central 
Asia, is always to the north-east. We now have more accurate data 
concerning the course of the Tehon, especially about its various 
sources, also its relation to the Issik Koul, from which it does not 
take its source, hut with which it is connected by its affluent, the 
little river of Koutemalda. 

The central portion of the basin of the, Syr-Baria has been explored 
and with much success, thanks to the expeditions made 
during many years by Admiral Boutakow, who has quite recently 
communicated to us the general results of his enquiries, bnt especially 
of his late explorations between Fort Perowsky, and the locality called 
Baildir Tongai. 

It is impossible to set forth hero all the accumulated data of these, 
countries of Central Asia, but seeing the interest that they excite, we 
must add a few more words about their population. It consists 
chiefly of nomadic Kirghises, #»d a rather restricted number of 
Khokans. Their mode of life and degree of civilization correspond 
with * those of the. Kirghises who inhabit tlie country north of the 
Syr-Baria and the river Teliou. 

Their chief wealth consists in cattle, horses and camels. They 
also cultivate their land and sow wheat, barley and tobacco. 

After the military expedition of 1862, a great part of these Kirghise 
wanderers, from beyond the Teliou, passed into our'territory. 

To retain these tribes in subjection, the Khokans constructed forts, 
called Kourgans, in great numbers. Tho four chief ones were 
Pichpek, Merke, Aouliota, and Souzak. Aoulieta on tho Talas 
(between the valley of the Teliou, and tho chain of mountains which 
trend from Issik Koul towards the west) has an important position, 
for it is situated on the grand commercial road from Tachkcud and 
Turkestan, towards tho fortifications of Vemoi, Kouldja and Semi- 
palatinsk. It is by this road that the caravans come from the southern 
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regions of Central Asia to go to China, as well as to Russia. On a 
branch of this road, which stretches towards the north-west, at a 
junction of the roads of Orenbourgh, Troitsk and Oufa, is situated 
the town of Turkestan which encloses within its walls a sacred edifice, 
the mosque built over the tomb of Azrct Sultan. 

Passing now to the topographical operations executed in these Kir- 
ghise steppes of Siberia, wo will mention the surveys that were effected 
on the western borders of China, under the direction of Colonel Babkow. 
These operations eiubraco two distinct circles,—the northern parts of 
the Tarbagatai mountains, and the valley of the river Borokliondzir. 
In the first of those circles, Captain Nifantiew of the Topographical 
Corps, surveyed tho region that is bounded on the west by the road 
which crosses tho Klmbgr Assou Pass, and by the course of the river 
Tamyrysk ; on tho south, by the chaiu of the Tarbagatai; on the ww/, 
by the line of the Chinese posts, and on the north, by tho Kitchkinc 
Thou mountains, branches of the Manat, and of the Tarbagatai. This 
region includes an area of 5,270 square verstes. 

In the country beyond tho river Tehou, the topographer’s who 
formed part of the detachment with tho expedition, surveyed the 
following localities. 1st, From the post of Kastclc, by the pass of the 
same name, to the mouths of the little Kebin,*vuul thence re-ascending 
the river Tehou, to the mouths of *tlre great Kebin, then 40 verstes 
of the lower course of this last liver. Then again, from the mouths 
of the little Kebin, along tho river Tehou, to the ford of Tchouiftitch. 
All these surveys have been mapped on a scale of 250 sagiines (or 1750 
feet) to the inch. 2nd, From the river Talas, crossing mount KaraBoura, 
to the river Tchotkala (Tchirtchik). 3rd, The marching roads along tho 
valloy of the Arys, and those from Tchcmkcnt to Aonlieta, also from 
Tcholak Kourgcn to Aouliota, have been drawn on the scale of 5 
verstes to the inch. 4thly, Plaus of tho forts of Tokmak, Merke and 
Aouliota have been drawn out, on a scale of 250 sagoncs to the 
•inch. 

« 

Wo have receivod from M. Besae, tho Aide-de-camp General, a. 
map of the topographical operations, oxecuted and projected in the 
country of Orenbourg, from tho year 1861 to 1805, with a Memoir. 

The total survey is 17,687 square verstes done in detail, and 3,928 
• in half detail; 168,178 reconnoiteml, and 2.’, 100 triangulated. During 
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a period of four years, the total amount of survey operations is 
212,019 square verrtes. 

Those surveys embrace tlio following localities ; 1st, tlie two banks of 
the river If any Daria; 2ndly, the left bank of the Syr-Daria, from 
the fort Perowsky to Yany Kourgan, a destroyed fortress belongirig 
to the Khokans, and thence to the place called Baildyr Tougai; 4thly, 
the northern and southern slopes of the Kurataou chain; 5thly, the 
months of the river Emba, and the Bay of the Caspian Sea at the 
mouth of this river. Among the newly made maps, the principal are, 
the map of the country of Orcuboitrg, on a scale of 60 verstes to 
the inch; a new map of Central Asia and the country of Orcnbourg, 
200 verstes to the inch; and 24 sheets of a special map of this 
country, on.a scale of 10 verstes. # 

ThcrSoeiety is continuing the publication and translation of the 7tli 
Yol. of Ritter’s Geography of eastern Touran. M. Crigoriew is 
compiling and making the necessary additions for completing this 
work, and is carrying on his labours with such activity, that we may 
look for the first part of his work during 1865. 

However short our account may seem of all the important geo¬ 
graphical operations in Asia, it is nevertheless sufficient to show that 
they embrace a large extent of this part of the world, and give rise to 
questions of both local and general interest. The several expedi¬ 
tions and explorations, in which our Society has taken part, form an 
uninterrupted chain which extends along our Asiatic frontier, from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Caspian Sea; from the valley of the Onssouri 
and the peninsula of Corea to the Oust Ourt, Turkestan and Khoras- 
san. With the exception of some conflicts with the Khokans, our 
enterprises along the frontier have been of a strictly peaceful, scienti¬ 
fic or commercial character, and our commerce lias been considerably 
developed. These friendly relations arc strengthened by an event 
of groat importance which marks the past year, viz., the final pacifi¬ 
cation of the Caucasus, the point of our Asiatic frontier that is * 
nearest to Europe. 

We must now pass on to the hydrographic operations executed in 
the Caspian Sea, which have always greatly intoiestcd our Society. 

Last year, our honorable member, M. Ivachinzcw, who is the chief 
• of these operations, read out to the Society, at a public meeting, 
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a remarkable Memoir on the question of the variations of the level 
of the Caspian Sea. The same persons who carried on theso hydro¬ 
graphic operations in 1863, continued them in 1864. At the begin¬ 
ning of the year, the Surveyors were concentrated in the southern 
parts of the sea, between Bnkow and Lenkoran, a region bristling 
with rocks and volcanic islands. From January up to May, they 
explored and fixed the positions of several isolated volcanic reefs, 
which, as they undergo frequent change from the action of subterra¬ 
nean forces, often become very dangerous to navigators, and conse¬ 
quently require frequent soundings and examinations. The materials 
thus collected, regarding tliis volcanic region, may some day serve as 
valuable contributions towards the composition of a complete mono¬ 
graph of this extremity .of the Caucasus. 

In the month of May, the hydrographic expedition crossed over to 
the eastern shore, between Tub-Karagauo and tho gulf of Karabougaz. 
During the subsequent five months, an extent of more than 200 
verstes was surveyed and sounded, chiefly bctwcun the isthmus of 
Manguieh-lac and tho gulf of Krasnovodsk, under the command of 
Lieut. Pliillqrpow and Lieut. Doumcw of the Pilot Corps. Sound¬ 
ings wero also taken by Lieut. Onlsky, in the middle of the Caspian 
Sea, with an apparatus specially constructed for bringing up specimens 
of the different soils, and tliC fossil and animal life they contain. 

In Juuo and July Captain Pkillipow’s party explored tho entrance 
to the gulf of Karabougaz. At the same time, Lieut. Stavitzki made 
some interesting observations on the speed of an uninterrupted current 
of water directing its course through the Gulf towards the Sea. 

The object of these observations was to determine the quantity of 
water which enters the gulf of Karabougaz, and the quantity of salino 
particles which is brought there. Tho exploration of the mouth of 
the Karabougaz will serve os a basis for a complete study of this 
interesting gulf. It is the opinion of M. Baer, the Academician, that 
this study will load to a solution of the question regarding tho varia¬ 
tions of saltncss in the Caspian Sea. No one will doubt the economi¬ 
cal importance of this question, wljieh is intimately connected with 
the future fisheries of tho Caspian. The results of the hydrogra¬ 
phic operations are developing gradually, and are partly published. 
In addition to ttyo maps and plans of different parts of this sea* 
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ilial have alirmly appeared, a report of the astronomical and magnetic 
operations is being actually printed. 

In speaking of the favourable results that have been obtained by the 
activity of our Society, we have not had the least intention to attribute 
it to one more than to another of its functionaries. Among ns, 
individuals change and succeed each other so rapidly, that we cannot 
say the progress and strength of our institutions rest with them. It 
is the general conditions of our activity, and the liberal spirit by 
which they arc pervaded, that unite and attract a constant succession 
of individual labourers. Besides the actual operations of the Society 
during the past 20 years, a vast amount of labour has been undertaken 
voluntarily, and without remuneration, by members of the Society, 
as well os by strangers, in private and in official capacities. Such 
are the public lectures, which many of our colleagues havo delivered 
without any remuneration, and which have attracted large audiences 
to our reception Halls. We need not mention, in this place, the 
number of persons who, during the past and many preceding years, 
have disintcrestedly-brought accounts of their labours to the Society. 
It is doubtless through the liberal spirit which unites and animates 
ail onr members and constitutes our strength, that this great amount 
of work has been accomplished, lleligiously to preserve this spirit 
should be our first duty, and our most saCrod obligation. 

Translation of a portion of ms Journal of titb Russian Cro- 
anAPincAL Society, Vol. iv. 18G4. 

At a meeting of the Society on the 2nd and 14tli Deecmber, 1804, 
Rear Admiral Boutukof read a paper on the subject of his last explora¬ 
tion on the Syr-Daria, between Fort Perovski and Baildyr-Tugai 
(a locality in the Tashkcncd territory). In 1803 Rear Admiral 
Boutakof steamed 538 miles up the Syr-Daria, from Fort Perovski. 
This officer has now explored, determined astronomically, and mapped 
1003 miles that river’s course, beginning from its mouth. Ho 
expresses his conviction that the river is navigable still higher up, 
although, for want of fuel, he could not this time proceed further. The 
general ascending direction of the river from Fort Perovski is towards 
the south-east as far as the parallel of 43° of latitude; tlicnco it is 
'directly to the south. Throughout the whole distance of 538 miles, 
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from BaildyrTugai to fort Perovski, tlio river flows in a magnificent 
mass of water between depressed banks of an argilo-snliuous and 
sandy character, for the most part mandated at high water; there 
; T as nowhere either a break in the banks, or a stone, for the observa¬ 
tion of the geologist. The swamps, after the subsiding of the waters, 
afford excellent pasturage whereon numerous Aouls of Kirghizes settle 
for the winter. In the midst of these meadow patches there occur 
here and there like islands, sand hillocks differing in height, from 30 
to 40 feet, and overgrown with tamarisk, &c. The dry aigilo- 
salinous banks rise from 7 to 10 feet above the level of high water, 
and are covered with tamarisk bushes with thorn (growing high and 
thick), and in some places with the “ Turangn” and “ Djida.” Nearer 
to our own possessions, large tracts arc covered with the “ Saxaul.” 
Vegetation is most abundant on the islands, many of which arc two 
miles long. Upon these the “Djida” grows 4 fathoms high, and the 
thickness of the “ Turanga” reaches 10 inches in diameter. Almost 
all the islands ore covered with a dense, almost impassable brushwood, 
whero the Kirghizes declare there are tigers, draw* thither in pui-suit 
of wild boars. The breadth of the river is from 150 to 400 fathoms; 
the depth from 3 to 5 and G fathoms; the current ran at a speed of 
7 vorstes (4| miles) an horn*, the average being from 4£ to 6 verstes(3 
or 4 miles); the water was of a dirty yellow colour, but when allowed 
to settle, was very soft and agreeable to the taste. Admiral Boutukof 
found no evidences of a settled life throughout the whole of the river’s 
course. Patches of soil, cultivated by the poor^> of the Kirghizes, 
occurred at extremely rare intervals; and these were irrigated by 
water from canals replenished by hand from the river. The Kirghizes 
generally sow millet, sometimes barley, water-melons, and musk 
melons in their fields. There are two principal reasons for the absence 
of population along the banks of this rivor : firstly, the absolute want 
of any guarantee for personal security and for tho protection of 
property and labour in- the face of perpetual disturbances in Turkestan; 
Tashkend and Khokan; and secondly, the greater advantage of settling 
along the rivulets running from the Kara-tau mountains; these afford 
better facilities for irrigation than the Syr-Daria, which inundates 
and washes away its banks, and consequently demands an enormous 
amount of labour for the construction and maintenance of the necessary 

12 
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embankments. This splendid water-course, navigable to Fort Djnlek 
(the extreme eastern fort on the Syr-Daria line of frontier) which would 
bo a picturesque feature in any other place, is surrounded by a bleak 
desert, and is now only occasionally enlivened by migrating hordes of 
Kirghizes, whereas the remains of the ancient towns of Otrar (where 
Tamerlane died) and of Tunent (destroyed by Tamerlane) which wero 
seen by Admiral Boutakof, and the traces of a once extensive system 
of irrigation surrounding the ruins of these places, and occurring also 
in many other parts, are evidences of a once numerous, industrious, and 
settled population. The shores of the Syr-Daria, above and below Fort 
Djulek, present a striking contrast. Above Djnlek is a howling desert; 
below, and particularly commencing from Fort Perovski, all is life and 
activity along the banks. Com fields and melon fields occur conti¬ 
nually, with populous Aouls of well-appointed tents, animated by the 
presence of herds of cattle. The Kirghizes assemble by hundreds to 
dig fresh canals for irrigation. Vast tracts of swamp and reeds, which 
wero impassable in 1848, have been protected by embankments 
against the overflowing of tho river and converted into corn fields 
which now engage the labour of thousands : and all this is exclusive 
of the localities within 50 or 100 miles of our Forts, especially the 
neighbourhood of Fort No. 1, where, in the excellent gardens surround¬ 
ing the Cossack settlements, grapes are grown, and cotton has been 
sown not without success. Kirghizes and somotimes Karakalpaks 
constantly migrate from the Khivan territories to the lands under 
Russian protcction^so that thoy at length find themselves cramped 
for Bpoce. The Khivan and Khokandian forts which stood on the 
grounds now occupied by the Russians, were tho centres of the most 
merciless and barbarous persecution. The Russian forts, on the other 
hand, are now guarantees for security, and serve to promote traffic and 
the genoral well-being of the natives. 

The advent of the Russians did certainly produce a most beneficial 
crisis in the condition of the Kirghizes of the Syr-Daria. 

Within 8 miles of Baildyr-Tngai, Admiral Boutakof’s highest 
limit of ascent, there are the ruins of a small Khokandian fort, Bair- 
Kurgan, demolished, according to Kirghiz tradition, about 100 years 
ago. At a distance of 40 mil^s higher up, on the loft bank, are the 
remains of the town of Tunkat (rased by Tamerlane). This place is 
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now called Tskilleh, after a saint of that name whose tomb is close 
by. 

There arc more Kirgliizcs grouped about Tuukat than over the 
entire extent of country traversed by Admiral Boutakof; and to all 
appearances these were opulent, being possessed of immenso studs 
of horses and camels, and ®f droves of horned cattle and slicop. 
Above that place, i..e. nearer to Taslikend, he fell in with two rich 
migrating Aouls, one encamped by the side of the liver. 

Descending the Syr towards the river Arys, an open space becomes 
visible beyond the zone of reeds, at 4 or 5 miles from the river, 
studded with clayey sand mounds that are covered with a scanty 
and low brushwood. Some of these mounds are evidently artificial. 
On a sort of tableland, within 7 miles in a direct line, and almost 
due north from the mouth of the Arys, aro seen the remains of what 
may have been the citadel of the ancient town of Otrar. 

From the mouth of the Arys to the little fort of Utch-Kayuk, 
abandoned two or three years ago by the Khokandians, and built on 
a marshy soil, the distance is 84| miles. The character of the river 
here is still the same, the same bends and islands, the same depressed 
banks, mostly flooded, the same vegetation along the shores and on 
the islands. The forts Utch-Kayuk, Din-Knrgaon, Yang-Kurgaon, 
Djulek and Ak-Mechct, (now fort Perovski), Kumysh-Kurgaon, Ghin- 
Kurgaon, and Kash-Knrgaon (the three latter below fort Perovski,) 
were the rallying points of the Khokandians, for the subjugation of 
the Kirgliizcs, and tho centres for the collection of tribute and tho 
general merciless oppression of that people. Yang-Kurgaon, raised 
by tho Khokandians in 1857, and Din-Kurgaon, erected in 1860, wero 
the last points of Kliokandian resistance against tho spread of Russian 
influence; here also tho last attempts wero made by the Khokandians 
to retain under their yoke the Kirghizes who passed over in masses 
to place themselves under our protection. Yang-Kurgaon fell in I860 
to the Russian arms; Din-Knrgaon in 1861. Utch-Kayuk is tho 
nearest place to the town of Turkestan; it was visible from the 
river, being situated in a hollow of the foreland of the Kara-tau 
mountains. 

The only affluents of the Syr seci^jby Admiral Boutakof aro the 
rivers Arys and Sauran-Su } falling into tho Syr on its right bank 
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opposite the An-djar settlement, 8§ miles below Utch-Kayuk; other 
rivers emerge from the Kara-tan mountains, namely the Tuitclifco 
whereon Turkestan is situated, the Karuichik, 6 miles lower down, 
anti the Sart-Su; these do not reach the Syr-Daria, hut lose them¬ 
selves in the marshes formed by its inundations. 

Below Utch-Kayuk the country at first is inundated, and large 
wet meadows, or more correctly morasses, extend along both banks of 
the river, but further on, especially on the right bank, land is firmer. 

Nearer Djulok the trees on the banks are higher and thicker than 
along the whole remaining portion of the river's course. In the 
immediate vicinity of this Fort, there is a very pretty avenue of tall 
and thick willows, looked upon by the Kirgliizcs as a sanctuary 
(Aulie). 

Between Djnlek and fort Perovski the banks are generally firm and 
salinous, but not elevated. The “ Saxaul” is very abundant at the 
Knsakty-Syra, Chagouon and Kushsant settlements, and opposite 
Bnriubai. The islands and the continuing banks are covered with 
the “ djida,” “ turanga,” and occasionally with willows, and the 
margins are usually clothed with high dense thorn and reeds. Sandy 
hillocks occur beyond the saline plains, and in many places Kirghiz 
tombs and the remains of long neglected irrigating canals are met 
with. 

From the 14tli July, when the expedition was proceeding upwards 
and was within 67 miles of Utch-Kayuk, the waters were visibly 
subsiding, and daily decreased, though the boat continued to be great, 
up to 30° It. in the shade. This was doubtless owing to the exhaus¬ 
tion of the supply of snow which accumulates on the mountains, 
w r here the river takes its rise. At fort Perovski the water began to 
fall only from the 30th of July, and at Fort No. 2 from the 5th of 
of August (N. S). 

Notwithstanding that Admiral Boutakof’s expedition had to halt 
at night close to marshy lands, there were no cases of ague, and so 
far as he was able to judge, the climate on the Syr-Daria, in its upper 
as in its lower course, was healthy. His astronomical observations 
disclose great inaccuracies in this portion of the map of Central Asia 
which is founded on tho detcr^nations by the Persian Missionaries 
of the 18th century. 
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The communication made by Admiral Boutakof, who has long 
distinguished hiinsclf by many years of labour in this region, was 
listened to with great attention, and received with great enthusiasm. 
We could not give here more than the mere outlines of the paper, 
which he is now preparing for the press, and which will appear with 
a map of the Syr-Daria. There is no doubt that Admiral Boutakof’s 
work will be on agreeable acquisition for modern geographers. 




Kashmir, the Western Himalaya and the Afghan Mountains , a geological 
paper by Albert M. Verciikre, Esq., Bengal Medical Service; with 
a note on the fossils by M. Edouard de Vernukil, Memhre de 
V Academic des Sciences , Paris. 

[Received 11th March, 1865.] 

Introduction. 

Of all the great chains of mountains on our Planet, the most 
stupendous is, singularly enough, the least known to the geologist. 
Many fossils have indeed been collected by travellers in the Himalaya, 
and a few have been determined ; but satisfactory sections and careful 
descriptions arc very scarce, and it has not yet been found practicable 
to attempt any general grouping and arrangement of the rocks and 
beds of these mountains. Jacquemont’s researches in Kashmir have 
not, I believe, much advanced our knowledge of the geology of the 
country. Mr. Vigne was no geologist, and his observations were not 
sufficiently accurato for scientific purposes; the same remarks apply, 
more or less, to most visitors who have published what they saw 
amongst the higher ranges. Captain B. Strachey, B. E. in his papers 
on the geology of the Himalaya, between the Sutlej and the Kali 
rivers, gives a map and two sections which arc of groat interest; they 
do not, however, refer to tho portion of the Himalaya which I have 
studied, and they leave yet a vast field Jor more precise investigations. 
I regret not having been able to consult Capt. H. Strachcy’s paper 
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on the physical geography of Little Thibet, and Dr. Thompson’s work 
on the same connlry; neither have I had the benefit of Mr. Mcdlieott’s 
Memoir on the southern ranges of the Himalaya, between the rivers 
Oranges and Rnvec, nor any of the other papers which have been 
written on the Sub-Himalayan ranges. 

Of the geology of Kashmir especially, I believe that very little 
indeed has ever been published, and that not oven a geological horizon 
lias been discovered. Mr. Yignc and Dr. A. Fleming reported having 
found in Kashmir “ Nummnlitic limcstqpo disturbed and calcined by 
greenstone;” this was an error of some importance, as it gave a false 
datum from which to fix the age and relations of the Azoic rocks. 
Dr. A. Fleming, in his report on the Geological Structure of the Salt 
Range, published in Selections from Public Correspondence of the 
Punjab Administration, Yol. It., 1855, has the following passage:— 

“ From Kashmir, too, Mr. Vigne obtained limestone containing 
“ nummulites. This wo have seen in situ on the side of a mountain 
<4 at the upper end of the Manus Bal lake, where it is much disturbed 
<£ and calcined by greenstone. It probably forms the summit o! 
a many of the higher hills on the northern side of the Kashmir valley, 
“ a district fraught with interest to the geologist and hitherto quite 
V unexplored." 

When I arrived at Srinuggur, Mr. Drew, who had visited Manns 
Bal, showed me some specimens of the limestone of that locality, and 
expressed a doubt about the markings seen on the rock being nummu¬ 
lites; he considered their markings to be the result of crystallisation 
and weathering; but I could not accept this view, and regarded 
the little marks as indications of organisms. I was unwilling to 
believe that Dr. A. Fleming could possibly have mode a mistake 
about nummulites, after the experience ho had had of their appearances 
in the Salt Range and the Bunnoo district; and, as Mr. Drew ac¬ 
knowledged that ho was not familiar with the nummulitic formation, 
and the specimens shown mo were very bad and ill-preserved, indeed 
merely faint marks in a coarse limestone, I temporarily admitted 
Dr. Fleming’s view. I was, at the time, unable to visit Manus Bal, 
or to absent myself a single day from Srinuggur, owing to great 
sickness amongst the visitors; but I had the good luck to discover 
abed of.foasiliferous limestone and shales within a few miles of 
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Srinuggur. These boils were near enough to enable mo to ride to 
them in a few hours, and I soon found that they contained the same 
forms as were known to occur in the dressed blocks of limestone 
(obtained from Buddhist ruins) of which the river-walls and river** 
stairs of Srinuggur are built, and I also found the remains of one of 
the antique quarries near my favourite locality. Ultimately, the 
rocks reported to bo^ nnmnralitic were found to be carboniferous, and 
the so-called nummulites, rings of Enerinite-stoms; the volcanic rocks 
were also ascertained to be j^Ueozoic in age and not intrusive. (Sec 
para. 53, where the Manus Bal limestone is described in detail.) 

To my friend, Captain God win-Austen of the great Trigonometrical 
Survey, I owe my best thanks. I had wished that this paper 
might have been written in conjunction with that gentleman, and it 
would have been well for the reader, if it had been so; but as Capt. 
Austen went to Bliotun and 1 to Bunnoo, such a hope had to bo 
abandoned. 

In drawing up the map, I have used for its topography whatever 
materials I could procure, but I have not lmd the benefit of many 
recent discoveries and surveys. The compilation was made from works 
of very different values. Kashmir, Hazara and the British Trans-Iiulns 
districts arc, I believe, tolerably accurate; the Salt Range is less so; 
whilst the Koralcoram Chain, the Hindoo Koosh, Kaffiristan, Chitral, 
Kabul, etc. only lay claim to give a general outline and direction of the 
ranges, valleys and rivers. About the Hindoo Koosh, I much regret 
not having been able to avail myself of the maps of Kaffirstan lately 
published in the office of the Surveyor General of India. 

It may appear, on seeing how little of the Afghan mountains is 
geologically coloured, that there was no necessity of extending the 
map as far as the Hindoo Koosh, but I hope that the advisability 
of having sketched in this chain will be acknowledged, after reading 
tho fourth chapter of this memoir. 

The geology of the map is partly from my own observations and 
partly from information obtained from friends and travellers; I have 
endeavoured to enter nothing which did not appear pretty certain. 
I have been able to sift satisfactorily a good deal of the information 
obtained, by means of specimens which were either shown or given 
to me. 
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I linvc added a few sketches of fossils which, I hope, will be found 
sufficiently well done to enable the organisms to be easily recognized. 
The fortns sketched are those which have appeared to me most 
characteristic of the beds mot with. 

The two parts of which this paper consists are nearly separate 
memoirs. In the first, chapters 1 and 2, a description of the mountains 
of Kashmir is given in some detail. Iu the second theoretical views 
are discussed; but as Kashmir is merely a small portion of the 
Himalaya, it was found impossible to ui^|pr»taiul many fossils without 
taking such general views as referred to the whole mass of the 
chain; ami, further, as the Himalayan chain is supposed by me to be 
intimately connected with the Afghan mountains, these mountains 
had also to be considered. In order to be intelligible, it became 
therefore necessary to write a cursory survey of the Afgliau-IIimalayan 
regions ; this is done in the 3rd chapter. It is of course very superficial 
and incomplete; yet I hope that it may not be without some interest. 
On the data furnished by the first three chapters, .the hypotheses 
advanced in the fourth are based. 

I have not entered into many details on the eocene and mioccne 
formations (except incidentally), as it would have lengthened to undue 
proportion this already too long paper; these formations deserve to 
be studied by themselves. The same remarks apply to the Jurassic 
and Salifcrian rocks. In chaptor 3, however, a few words will bo 
found on the nature and relations of these beds. The principal object 
of this paper, in its descriptive portion at least, has been a study of 
the older rocks, viz. Silurian and carboniferous, together with the 
volcanic and mctamorphic rocks. 

I trust that the many imperfections and errors which cannot fail to 
occur in a memoir of this nature, will not be too severely criticised. 
My excuse is that this paper was prepared at one of the out-posts of 
the Punjab Frontier, where I had not the usual assistance of a Museum 
and a Library. Such as it is, I hope that it may not bo without 
interest to some of the members of the Society who are fond of 
geological researches. 
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Chapter I .—Felstonc and Porphyry . 

The mountains South-West , South and West of Cashmir. 

Baramoola is a small city, well known to tlie tourist in Cashmir 
and to tho pedestrian coming from Murree; it is a haven of rest, for 
here boats may he hired to take him to Srinagar, the very heart of 
the valley. From tho heights above the town the traveller gets his 
first view of the celebrated vale, and in the spring of the year it is 
difiieult to imagine any more beautiful landscape than it affords. It 
is here also that disappointment or enthusiasm commences, according* 
to the traveller’s disposition: for to many Cashmir is an overrated 
land, whilst to the scientific man, to the artist or the antiquarian it is 
a mine of g*eat wealth. 

The town is built at the foot of a hill which has a direction west 
to east, and is cut in two to give a passage to the river Jheclum. It 
is approximative^ in N. Latitude 31° 13' and E. Longitude 74° 23'. 
Its southern view is limited by a small hill, the Atala, and on 
the west a mountain of 8,467 feet, tho Shumalarum, also confines 
the horizon. Thus, placed in a cradle of hills, on tEfe banks of the 
Vedusta, it has a picturesque aspect, a damp cold climate, a celebrity 
for rain and storms, and n great name for earthquakes. 

The hills at the foot of which Baramoola is built aro the extreme 
eastern extension of the great Kaj Nag Bange, which, proceeding 
from E. to W. for 20 miles, bifurcates into a huge north-westerly 
branch (which I shall leave alone for the present, as I know nothing 
about it), and a southern branch which, proceeding S. S. W., divides 
again, one arm going west towards Mozoffcrabad, whilst the other, 
the Kircn or Kirna range, crosses the river at Ori (or rather the river 
crosses it) to be continued with the Kandi range in the direction of 
tho Pir Punjal chain. 

2. Tho wholo range of frills near Baramoola dips S. by a few 
degrees E., and in describing the rocks from S. E. to N. W., we shall 
therefore proceed from the more superficial to tho deepest. 

On the left bank of the river, we find a clinkstono or felstone of a 
dark grey colour and slaty texture, and an appearance as if it had been 
drawn while in a viscid state. It has a sandy feel to the hand; it 
breaks into long narrow flags having a close rcsemblanco to pieces of 

13 
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pine wood which have been cut and prepared for burning, and have 
weathered grey by exposure. It has a well marked stratification, 
which is cut obliquely to its plane by a slaty cleavage which forms with 
it an angle of about 113°. It has also a scries o! parallel joints, 
about 2 or 3 feet apart, and which cut the stratification at right angles 
but form with the cleavage an angle of 67°. The joints are usually 
lined by a coating of quartzite, and both quartzite and felstone are 
occasionally stained by iron. 

The felstone appears to be entirely composed of elongated and 
* flattened granules of felspar or albitc, which has a sub-vitreous lustra 
when closely examined ; it has a dark bluish-grey colour, but weathers 
asli-grey and even dirty white and some pieces which arc veiy fissile, 
assume somewhat the silky appearance of ami&ntlius. The colour of 
the paste appears to be due to augite; this, by decomposition, lets free 
a certain quantity of iron which causes the surfaces of cleavage and 
stratification to be covered by a powdery, rusty incrustation. Sparingly 
disseminated in the mass are seen minute fusiform nodules of dark 
shining augite; these nodules are never crystalline. Some strata 
arc extremely tflin-bedded, like sheets of paper, and fall to pieces very 
eosily, ultimately decomposing into a brownish earth. Other strata 
present an alternation of very thin laminaj of nearly white and dull 
albitq, and a dark grey shining mixture of felspar and augite, so that, 
when the rock is broken vertically, it appears striped white and grey. 

8. The above beds dip S. and a few dogrees E., with an angle of 
60° near the Atala hill, but the* angle diminishes as wo go towards 
the N. W., being no more than 45°, near the river at Baramoola. 
For two miles along the left bank of the Jheelum, this felstone was 
observed with, here and there, a band of amygdaloid interbedded. 
But I made too superficial an examination of the Atala to enter hero 
into detail. Crossing the river to the right bank, wo find that felstone 
also forms the hills which overhang Baramoola. Just over the city, 
it is similar to that of Atala, but as we proceed towards the N. W. 
and therefore see doeper beds, the character of the beds changes 
considerably. There is a beginning of separation of the minerals of 
the felstone, the dull white albite forming by itself innumerable 
penicilli having the shape of extremely elongated spindles which 
are imbedded in the grey fclspathic paste. Tho rock has still, 
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however, a well marked stratification which is rendered very conspicu¬ 
ous by the wliito penicilli being parallel to it. There are also 
cleavage and joints as before, but a great deal more quartz in the 
latter. 

The next beds, lower down, are much lighter in colour and more 
compact in structure. The paste is ash-grey, felspathic and dull 
looking, but instead of the penicilli noted before, wo have hero regular 
almond-shaped masses of white saccharine albrtc, usually about one 
inch long and two-tenths of an inch ucross, but often made larger 
and with tho albite in the stato of'a fine incoherent sand. Then, 
rocks, like the one with penicilli, but bluer in tint and interbedded with 
amygdaloidal greenstone and felspathic ash, containing oval nodules 
of augitc, extend to the west, as far as the Sliumalarum which they 
appear to entirely compose. 

The angle of dip, on the right bank of tho river, is again very 
great, being about 60°, and the beds are a good deal faulted. One 
fault has a direction N. E.—S. W. and the river runs in it at 
Baramoola. It is continued in a ravine on tho right bank of tho 
river, about a mile below the town. The angle of'dip is not tho 
same on both sides of the fault, and there has been a slight down-throw 
on tho south. The Jhcclum, whilo in the fault, is narrow but 
navigable; at the ravine, it turns suddenly to tho south, quitting tho 
fault and passing over a band of rock which stretches from W. to E., 
thus forming a small rapid. From this place to Ori, where tho 
Jhcclum enters the Sub-Himalayan tertiary sandstones, tho Yedusta 
follows its courso across tho much up-tilted beds of felstouc, changing 
its character of a winding, placid, broad and shallow river into that 
of a boiling, rapid, deep and narrow torrent, and forming, as it were, a 
succession of small falls and cascades all the way down. Tho thick¬ 
ness of the felstone near Baramoola is enormous. I can form but a 
mere appreciation, not having followed tho beds sufficiently far to 
the west; but I am certain that it is much above 5,000 feet. 

4. The following section (marked I. on the map) is merely a 
diagram to enable the reader to understand the position of the beds. 
It is oblique and not at right angle to the dip. 
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H I J 

WNW 

6100 ft. ^ 

|tbove sea level. 

A. Dark groy felstone, slaty, stratified and with a cleavage and 

joints. Fusiform, elongated, minute granules of augitc. Many 
thin-bedded strata, .about 400 foot. 

B. Felstone like A, iuterhodded with strata of folspathic ash 

containing nodules of augito, .. 30 „ 

C. Bough traehytic clinkstono or felslono, breaking in elongated 

slabs terminated by oblique, clean joints generally lined with 
quartzito,. 600 „ 

D. Bluish grey felspathic paste with innumerable pcnicilli of 

whito powdery albite,. 600 „ 

E. Foie grey felspathio paste with almond-shaped masses of 

albite, oithor powdery or compact and saccharine. Bods of 

ash interstratifiod,. 400 „ 

F. A succession of beds similar to D. and E. interstratifiod with bands of 

amygdaloid and of folspathose ash containing oval nodules of augito. 
This rock appears to form tho whole of tho Shumalarum, and was seen, 
as far as I could Bee, towards the wost, 

G. Shumalarum, 8467 ft. 

H. Bivcr Jhoelum or Yedusta. 

I. Htramoola. 

J. Tho dotted line is the Atala. 

K. Lacustrino Clay and Boulders. 

5. The rocks, which I have endeavoured to describe, are continued 
along both banks of the Jheclum as for os the fort of Ori, about twenty ■ 
five miles south of Baramoola. Following them on the left bank, 
(Murree Hoad) we first cross the Atala, and can observe, near 
the village of Mihrur, very fino narrow slabs of felstone, twelve feet 
long, used as rafters to support a roof over a holy well or spring. 
Proceeding S. W. we cross a small marshy valley, and near the 
village of Ghaut Mullah we meet a succession of spurs directed 
towards the N. W., and which are the extreme north-western 
extension of the Pir Punjal Chain. These spurs are also made up 
completely of felspathic flagstone, identical to that which I have 
described above, but the dip and Btrike of the beds are different 
from that of the beds near Baramoola: the dip is W. with a 
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very high angle; but the rock is much decomposed, the vegetation 
rich, and little is seen until wo reach Nausherra. Thenco, the beds 
are well exposed, forming lofty cliffs over the path, of a grand and 
picturesque aspect; they are often quito vortical and Beldom form an 
angle with the horizon of less than 85°. But the same force which 
has made those strata stand on end, has also broken them and 
wheeled round enormous sections of the boils. Even a superficial 
examination shows that portions of the hills, some thousands of 
yards long, caught as it were between two faults and thus set free 
in their movements, have been made to rotate on themselves, the 
strike changing its direction from a few to ninety degrees. Thus, 
near Buniar, the strike is N.—S.; a little further south it is W.—E.; 
four miles before we get to Ori it is W. 15° N.—E. 15° S. and the dip 
is southern and only 45°. At Ori the strike is again about N. W.— 
S. E. and the dip northern and 80°. But it is often difficult to see the 
stratification in these laminated rocks, as cleavages and joints aro 
generally better marked than the stratification. The general strike, 
however, is from N. a few degrees W., to S. a few degrees E., and tho 
dip is northern. 

Between Nausherra and Ori, the felstone presents several ap¬ 
pearances. The bulk of the hills is made up of a pale grey and 
extremely laminated felstone, having much tho appearance of^ slate, 
and being crossed by numerous veins of opaque quartz. These 
veins are sometimes so thick that they form bands of quartzite. 
Near Ori, some beds are seen having the appearance of motamorphic 
chloritic slates. Others are made up of very tliin-beddcd felstone of an 
earthy appearance, and are wonderfully wavy and crimplcd, whilst tho 
beds above and below them are but gently undulated. It appears 
probable that these thin-bedded layers wure deposited by water 
during periods of volcanic inaction, and that when the covering 
felstone contracted in cooling, tho aqueous deposit was gathered in 
zigzag folds. Thoy ought, therefore, to be considered either as an ash 
arranged by water, or os a laterito derived from the surface of decom¬ 
posing felstone, and having tho same composition as its parent rock. 

6. About half way between Buniar and Ori, is a small Buddhist 
ruift concealed by brambles and wild roses, and built of a dark grey 
rough trachy-dolerite. This rock was obtained from a thick band 
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which is well scon close to the ruin. It is divided into somewhat 
prismatic blocks by joints; it is generally compact, but sometimes 
scoriaceous, and it appears to have had some influence on the cooling 
of the felstoue above and below it, this being much more compact 
near the trachy-dolorite, and becoming gradually more laminated aud 
slaty as wc get further off. I cannot say whether the trachy-dolorite is 
intrusive, or interbedded; but it is perfectly conformable to the felstone. 

7. At Ori, wc find a small valley sunk between high mountains 
and crossed by a tolerably big ravine and by a torrent flowing from 
the S. E. to N. W. This torrent divides the hills on the S. W. which 
arc miocenc sandstones and shales, from the mountains on the E. and 
N. E. which arc volcanic. The Jlicclum describes a semi-circle 
round the extremity of the Kiron range, the beds of which cross the 
river to be continued with those of the Kandi or Kanda Range, which 
are the link between the Kirna Range and the Pir Punjal Chain. The 
river runs for a little while between the volcanic rocks of the Kirna 
and the miocenc sandstones, but it very soon leaves this bed, and 
cutting a canal through the tertiary sandstones and clays, bids farewell 
for ever to rocks of a volcunic origin. 

8. I will not enter into a description of the tertiaries in this 
paper, though we shall have to sec much of them incidentally, but? 
as it has been said and written by many persons that the miocene sand¬ 
stones and clays dip under the volcanic felstone (generally described as 
metamorphic schists or quartzose mica-slate), I must correct the error, 
while we are at Ori. Both the volcanic and miocenc beds arc nonrly 
vertical, but not quite, and dip northomly, and there is therefore an 
appearance of the miocene dipping under the felstone. On examin¬ 
ing the high bank of the Jhcclum, however, not far from the fort, I 
could sec the miocene beds bend backwards, thus showing that they 
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are superior to the volcanic rocks, but have been dressed up against 
them by a lateral pressure. The diagram (fig. 1.) shows well the folded 
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* 

disposition of the mioccnc and the bending backwards of the beds in 
contact with the felstono. These beds are partially concealed by a 
very high river-terrace of conglomerate, but this has been washed off 
in many places and the rocks are left uncovered. 

There is, in the Sub-Himalaya, sufficient evidence of mioccne 
sandstone having been mostly raised by a lateral movement; there 
appears to have been a reflection, a refoulement of the mioccne 
beds towards the S. and the W., as if the enormous masses of the central 
chains had surged up through a chasm of the earth’s crust and forced 
the sandstone aside, instead of liftinjpit up. And thus the volcunic 
rock of my diagram would have pressed against the mioccne, and* 
curbed up and bent back the yielding plastic beds of sandstone and 
clay. 

9. Returning now to Buniar, half way between Ori and Baramoola, 
we cannot fail to admire the remains of a Buddhist temple of con¬ 
siderable size and great beauty. It is built of a white porphyry, 
and of this porphyry we must now speak in detail. 

The stones of the temple were obtained from huge blocks which 
are strewed on the river terraces on both sides of the Jhcclum, in the 
neighbourhood of Buniar. Some of these blocks arc of enormous 
size : one I noticed is about 20 feet above ground and nearly os thick 
and broad as it is high. No water-power could have moved such 
enormous masses, and they have evidently been brought down by 
glaciers. I have been told that Mr. Vigno supposed them to have been 
brought by icebergs floating on a huge Kashmir lake, but we need 
not go so far for their origin, as' the Kaj Nag peaks, sevan miles to 
the north, and the Sank or Sallar, eight miles to the south, are mostly 
composed of this porphyry. A glance at the map will easily demon¬ 
strate how glaciers, filling up the narrow vtillcys of tho Harpeykai and 
tho Khar Khol, brought down to the river-terraces blocks of porphyry 
detached from tho summits of Kaj Nag and Sallar (13,446 ft. 
and 12,517 ft.). I had not time to visit these valleys and look 
for ancient moraines, but some blocks show striee and scratches such 
as glaciers alone can produce. These glaciers no longer exist, but their 
disappearance is only tho result of a change of climate of the Himalaya, 
which is abundantly proved to have taken place at a very lato 
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geological opocli by the river-terraces, raised lacustrino deposits and 
other indications of diminished rain-fall.* 

10. Examining the porphyry of the Knj Nag mountains .in hand 
specimens, we find it composed of the following minerals:— 

a .—Paste of granular, white, opaque albite, fusing before the 
blowpipe without much difficulty or = 4£ of Yon Kobcll’s scale of 
fusibility. 

h. —Small transparent crystals of quartz-like rock-crystals. 

c. —Largo crystals of glassy shining albite, with a vitreous lustre 
and a lamellar cleavage. Sections of the crystals are sometimes as 
much as five inches long. 

d. —Plates of white mica; sometimes grey. 

c.—Park augitc (or Hornoblendo ?) with an Iodine lustre and a dark 
greenish grey colour. It fuses = 4, without swelling or boiling. 

f. —Garnets; red, brittle and cracked. 

g. —Grains of magnetic iron ore ; metallic lustre; black. 

h. —Gold ; in invisible scales. 

The paste of granular albite is hardly to be seen in the most 
crystalline specimens of the porphyry; but it increases very much as 
the several crystals are less abundant and less well defined, forming 
rocks in which wo see, beside it, only a few specks of dark augite and 
spangles of white mica; even these occasionally disappear, and we 
have a rock having a saccharine appearance, and entirely composed of 
minute shining grains of albite,. Specimens are found in all the 
stages of transition, from the highly crystallized porphyry to tho 
saccharine rock. 

Tho quartz is not very abundant in the most perfect porphyry, 
hut it increases in some specimens, rows of small rock crystals appear- 


• The diminished rain-fall is the result of the filling up with diluvial deposits 
of the great troughs situated between the Himalaya, the Affglmn mountains 
and the mountains of Central India once covered by tho sea, and now ropre- 
seated by the valleys of the Ganges and Indus. This filling up of tho 
son-communication once existing between tho Bay of Bengal and the Arabian 
Sea, couvorted the Himalaya’s climate, then insular, or at least littoral, to an 
eminently continental one. Tho tremendous rain-fall at Cherrn-Poonjoe 
(50 & feet during S. W. Monsoons) enables us to form an idea of what the 
suow-fall must have boon on tlio high summits of the Himalaya in the days 
when tho Bay of Bengal extended to the foot of tho Siwulik hills, and the 
Arabian Sea bathed tho Salt Bongo. 
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ing in the map. It becomes also amorphous 'and forms bands of 
considerable thickness of opaque quartzite, crossing the rocks in the 
same manner as similar bands often cross beds of shales or other 
stratified rocks. 

The mica is also scarce in some specimens, small spangles being 
occasionally imbedded in the substance of the large crystals of albito 
(c) or sparingly disseminated in the paste. But in other portions 
of the porphyry it becomes very abundant, forming tufts of plates 
which resist decomposition better than the other minerals, and stick 
out of the rock where this has been'worn and rounded by exposure. 
These tufts of mica often form irregular bands. 

The augite varies from a few specks to laminar masses of 
considerable size. It is often found associated with felspar alone, the 
other minerals having disappeared, ami it thus forms a rock composed 
of amorphous grains of albitc and lamellar masses of augite. . Before 
the blowpipe it fuses only in places, small globules of a shining black 
glass appearing on the assay. 

The garnets are sometimes wholly wanting and sometimes very 
abundant. It is very difficult to extract them from the mass, owing 
to their brittleness. They are mostly found where the porphyry is 
well crystallized and the mica abundant. 

The large crystals of albitc vary in size from half an inch to five 
inches. They have two cleavages, one nearly at a right angle to the 
surface of the plate, or forming with it an angle of about 95°. The 
other cuts the first cleavage obliquely with an angle of about 115°.* 
The form of the crystals is, I fancy, uncommon, and I will describe 
one of them with its dimensions, in order to give an idea of the 
proportions of the crystals. 

The crystal is always twin or composed of two hexagonal plates 
(fig. 2) two and half inches in diameter between opposite angles, and 
0.4 inch thick. Either four or the six edges of the plate are 
bevelled by oblique facettes, which form with the plane of the surface 
an angle of about 138°, so that one surface is considerably smaller 

* The angles of these crystals were measured with strips of paper and 
a graduated half circle; the crystals were also much weathered; the results 
are therefore mere approximations. If I had had the moans of measuring the 
angfes with precision, I would have figured the crystals. 
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tlmn the other. Two such plates are applied one against the other 
by their greatest snrface, but one of the plates has (apparently) rotated 
half a turn, so that A of one plate is opposite B of the other. 



Fig. 2. 

This rotation is of coarse only apparent, but it appears to hare taken 
place from the cleavage of the two plates being opposite, so that when 
we look at a section of the double crystal (fig. 2), one side presents 
the shining striped snrface of a lamellar cleavage, whilst the other 
shows the dull rough surface of a fracture across the grain. This 
opposition of cleavage is probably due to a play of opposite electricity 
generated during crystallization, but it gives the idea of one of the 
plates having made half a turn before applying itself against its 
fellow. 

The perfect crystal is rarely seen; it is generally broken across, 
and the section (fig. 2) is conspicuous on the surface of tho rock, 
so that, at first sight, one may fancy the crystals to be prisms, 
and a little trouble is necessary to understand the arrangement of the 
twin plates. This macle is therefore, to all appearance, a twin crystal 
of one of the numerous modifications of triclinic albite. 

By exposure to the atmosphere, the porphyry crumbles easily and 
falls to a coarse gravel which is soon converted into a very white 
sand. While the rock is still hard and sound, the large crystals 
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of albite sometimes become loosened in tbeir matrices, and, falling 
oat, leave angular cavities on the face of the rock. The rock, 
when fresh- and well crystallized, is however very hard: some 
varieties appear to crumble much more quickly and completely than 
others. 

II.—Tho grains of magnetic iron ore and the gold I have not seen 
in the porphyry,* but they arc found iu the sands which, I will now 
endeavour to prove, have been formed by the decomposition of these 
volcanic rocks. 

Gold is washed in most of the jivers which traverse the miocene 
sandstones and conglomerates of the sub-Himalaya, and is always 
found associated with grains of magnetic iron ore. Lot us examine 
ouo of the districts where the washiugs are, I believe, most abundant, 
the banks of the Soane river, in tho districts of Jheelum and 
Rawul Pindce, especially near the villages of Pindeh Geb, Kotliair 
and MukuiL Let us therefore go to Bawul Pindce and travel towards 
the S. W. along the road to Kalabagh. We find that this dreary 
road, about 120 miles long, crosses obliquely from the N. N. E. to the 
S. S. W. the great plateau of miocene sandstone, conglomerate 
and clay (Sect. G.). 

There is a thick bed of miocene sandstone and conglomerate, 
above 2,000 feet thick, which might be called the upper miocene 
formation of the Sub-Himalaya (contemporary of the Sewalik hills 
and containing tho same Mammalian fossils), whilst tho saudstone 
and shales of Murrce and adjaceut hills, about 5,000 feet thick and 
without fossils, might bo regarded as the inferior miocene. These 
two divisions of the miocene are not exactly one on the top of 
the other, but rather the upper bed thinning towards the north, 
covers in the southern edge of the lower bed in an intricated 


* A similar granitoid porphyry exists in Portugal, in the hills near Cintra 
about fivo leagues from Lisbon. It is there very variable in appearanoe and 
consistency, and is generally made up of large grains of fejspar aud of quarts, 
and of large plates of mica. It contains grains of magnetic iron ore, but l am 
not aware whether it contains tho laigo twin crystals of felspars seen in the 
Kaj Nag porphyry. The Portugal rock is generally described by travellers as 
granite, but is considered by geologists os decidedly volcanio. It presents 
the eharaofor of crumbling easily after a certain amount of exposure. 
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Fig. 3. 


manner, as represented in the accompanying diagram (fig. 3) : 1, Upper 
Miocene with Mammalian Bones; 2, Lower Miocene without fossils 
(excepting a few roots and stems and imprints of leaves) ; 3, Porphyry 
and Felstonc, <fcc. 

The upper bed is therefore not seen noar Murree, whilst the lower bed 
is equally absent from the great plateau of Itgwul Pindeo, where the 
fossiliferous sandstone is always seen to rest directly on the Nummulitic 
formation, wherever this breaks through the miocene. ^[ho bed we 
have to deal with here is, therefore, the upper miocene only. It is 
much folded and faulted, forming stray folds and many faults at both 
extremities of the bed, and rolling in broad undulations in the centre 
of the plateau. Now, if we examine the much up-tilted beds near 
Futteh Jung, Niisrulla, or else close to the Salt Range near Kalabagli, 
we find them composed of a grey or greenish calcareous sandstone, of 
conglomerate and of sandy indurated clays containing nodules of 
kunkur. These beds look like inclined and parallel walls sticking 
out of the alluvium, and separated one from the other by open spaces 
or intervals; and one may at first sight fancy that the several strata 
have been wrenched apart at the time they were uplieaved. But if 
we examine the beds where they arc nearly horizontal, as in the 
neighbourhood of the Soane river near Kothair or Jubbie, we find 
that they consist of a hardly cohesive sand, very white and composed of 
minute grains of nlbite and quartz, with black grains of augite and 
spangles of mica. I have been in the habit, in taking notes, to call 
this sand, Pepper and Salt sand, and I shall here make use of this 
term, as it is a convenient one. Interstratificd with this sand we find 
the beds of grey or greenish sandstone, of conglomerate and'of sandy 
clay noted at Futteh Jung; and it becomes evident that ut*tlie places 
yrliere we first observed the beds, and where they are much tilted up, 
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tlio popper and salt sand lias been Washed out from between the harder 
beds, whilst in the horizontal strata, the sand has been protected by 
one of the strata of harder rock which acted as a roof over the sand 
underneath. 

Now this pepper and salt sand is the one washed for gold. The 
washings arc done daring and after the rains, as tho swollen waters of 
the torrents bring down to the beds of the rivers a large quantity of 
fresh sand. It is washed in the usual manner, and gives a residue or a 
black sand which is composed of shining grains of magnetic iron ore 
and grains of augite. A little more washing in a smaller vessel 
removes the angite and a great part of the iron; and the gold, which 
is rarely visible with the naked eye, is picked up by mercury. 

If we examine tho pepper and salt sand in situ, we shall very soon 
become convinced that is nothing but the porphyry of th$ Himalaya 
ground down to powder, for we find in it numerous pieces of tho 
porphyry not quite crushed to sand. I have found some of these pieces 
half an inch long and composed of a hard fragment of albite supporting 
specks of augite. Pieces of the large fclspathic crystals I have 
seen also, and the smaller crystals of quartz are frequent and hardly 
altered and rubbed. The sandstone consists mostly of undecomposcd 
albite and augite. It is not easy to describe in words the great 
similarity between the porphyry and the white sand, but their 
complete identity strikes one at once when wo study the beds. 
Dr. Fleming made therefore a good guess when ho wrote the following 
passage: “ We have been quite unable to trace the source whence 
the gold has been derived, and are not aware that amongst the 
quartzites and quartzose mica slates (felstone is meant,) which are 
much developed in the Punjal Range, near the Baramoola Pass into 
Kashmir, and stretch west into the northern Hazara mountains, the 
metal has ever been detected in situ. From similar rocks there can 
bo little doubt that the auriferous sands have been derived.”* 

And again he writes : “ In the neighbourhood of the Salt Range 
the scales of gold are small and almost invisible, but we huve heard 
from natives, that, in Hazara, grains of gold are sometimes found of 
a size slich as to admit of their being picked out of the sand. If 

* Report on Geological Structure of Salt Range; Selections, P. Govt. Vol. II. 
1855, page 343. 
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this be true, we may infer tliat the auriferous source is somewhere to 
the north, and that by tracing the gold stream, so to speak, we might 
arrive at a point where the drifted materials become ^coarser, and 
where the gold, from its high specific gravity, has been deposited in 
larger quantity.”* 

That the miocene deposit of the Sub-Himalaya has been derived 
from the mountains situated N. or N. E. of it, is evident from the 
boulders contained in the conglomerates of the formation, these 
boulders being mostly volcanic rocks, such as we have seen in the 
mountains near the Baramoola, and such as we shall see in other parts 
of Kashmir. We will see, by and bye, that these volcanic rocks extend 
to the west, along the northern boundary of the Peshawur valley, as 
far at least as Jelalabad, and to the east as far, at any rate, as 80° cast 
long., and^probably much farther, though it|ppears from Captain R. 
Slrachey’s memoir on the geology of part of the Himalaya mountains,! 
that the volcanic rocks in the eastern portion pf the Himalaya are 
moro intrusive than they are in the western extremity of the chain. 

If it is indeed true that grains of gold of some size are picked out 
of the sand in Hazara, some valuable diggings might yet be found 
in the valleys situated between the spurs of the Kaj Nag range or its 
extension to the west. But I cannot help thinking that, with a 
population everywhere anxions to wash gold even in very poor wash¬ 
ings, auriferous sands of any economical value would have been worked 
long since, especially as the sands formed by the decomposition of a 
porphyry, similar to that of the Kaj Nag chain, and situated on 
the eastern frontier of Kashmir arc searched for garnets ouly. 

The magnetic iron ore is tolerably abundant in the pepper and salt 
sand, and is at present wasted by the gold-washers of Kotliair and 
Mukud: but it has not been always so. In traversing the great 
miocene plateau of Bawul Pindee, I noticed for many miles along 
the road, between Pindeh Geb and Jubbie, small pieces of black 
slag, often in some quantity and evidently very old, as many 
pieces were seen where ravines had cut the ground, buried a foot 

* Ditto ditto, page 344. » 

t On the Geology of part of tlio Himalaya Monntains and Tibot, by C&ptain 
B, Stracboy, Bengal Engineers, F. G. S. Proceedings of the Geological Society of 
London, lb$l. 
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and half below the surface. Knowing nothing then of tho magnetic 
iron sand, I could not conceive whenco the slags came, but on seeing 
the large quantity of iron ore which is washed out of the sand by the 
gold-diggers, I was forced to conclude that a time had been when the 
iron powder was saved and smelted. It is not such a poor under¬ 
taking as it might appear to wash iron from sand, especially as the gold 
alone would pay the men 3 or 4 annas a day, and a very little arrange¬ 
ment would save the iron. It contains about 70 per cent, of metal 
of the very finest quality and the very best to make steel. It resembles 
Swedish iron, and it is the same as the Kangra iron which has been 
proved to be of excellent quality by experiments in England. It 
is very dear, selling at £14 a ton. It is probable that the smelting 
of this iron sand was discontinued from the want of fuel, which is now 
very scarce on the plateau. That fuel was once more abundant, is 
sufficiently proved by the amount of travertin seen in many places where 
no springs exist now-a-days; and these fossil springs, if I may call the 
travertin by that name, tell us of a time when a higher jungle on the 
plateau and forests on the hills arrested a good deal of moisture, and 
wrung from tho humid monsoons a portion of the rains which are 
now poured on the Himalaya. It would be, I imagine, easy for the 
local government to find out whether the magnetic iron ore is still 
smelted in some localities in the district, or when the smelting was 
discontinued, and to resuscitate the trade, the iron ore being brought 
to Mukud from tho Neighbouring villages, and there smelted with 
charcoal brought down in boats from the Akora Kill tuck hills or 
from Hazara. Excellent limestone is abundant near the banks of the 
Indus ten or twelve miles above Mukud. It is also abundant in the 
conglomerate on which Mukud is built. 

The smelting of this iron sand would not, of course, give profits or 
yield a quantity of metal worth mentioning in comparison to the 
results of European industry, but it might be a valuable enterprise for 
natives possessing some little capital, and might much ameliorate the 
miserable condition of the gold-washers. 

12.—Returning now to Buniar and the Kag Naj range, I must 
insist on tho very changeable appearance of the porphyry. We have 
seen that it consists of a granular mass, , with large crystals of albite, 
small crystals of quartz, crystals of garnet, plates of mica and lamellie 
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of augite, mid that any of those crystalline minerals or all of them 
may disappear, leaving a rock entirely composed of a saccharoid paste 
of nlbilc. At other times the quartz becomes very abundant, and 
thick bands of white quartzite traverse the mass. Again, the augite, 
which is sometimes wholly wanting and at others in very minute 
specks only, may increase and at last predominate and form dark 
rocks with a scmi-nietallic lustre, the augite being generally collected 
in masses of aggregate plates having the lustre of iodine. It very 
often happens that the minerals arc arranged in bands or layers as in 
gneiss, and this apparent foliation also varies much, and often it does 
not exist at all, whilst in other instances ibis extremely well marked, 
thus gradually forming a passage to the clinkstone, described in the 
beginning of this paper. 

18.—I have not visited the high summits of the Kaj Nag : indeed, 
I have only seen a few spurs of this enormous centre of mountains ; 
but, from the road between Nauslicrra and Ori, one can see on the 
other side of the river, towards the tops of the hills, immense masses 
of the white porphyry glaring in the sun through the underwood which 
covers these mountains ; and Captain II. Godwin-Austen, G. T. S., 
who assisted in the survey of this district, informed mo that the white 
porphyry of the Buddist ruin at Buniar forms the summits and 
all the central system of the Kaj Nag range. From a coloured sketch 
kindly made for me by this ofliccr we are enabled to sec that the 
porphyry forms the whole of the main chain of the Kaj Nag, a portion 
of the huge North-Western branch, and extends along the western 
or Mozuffcrabad branch towards Hazara. The rock passes gradually 
from the granitoid porphyry I have described to less and less crystal¬ 
lized rocks, until it becomes the pcnci Hated white and bluo felstone 
which we have seen at Baramoola, and finally the earthy, slate-like 
felstone of the Atala mount.* 

The summit of tho Sank or Sallar, on the left bank of the Jheelum, 
I have also painted as volcanic porphyry, from my observing that tho 
valley of the Apaikey is strewed with blocks of porphyry to a 

* Captain Austen described the felstone as a hard slate, but as he said 
that this slate was identical with tho “ hard Blate of tho lofty cliffs over tho 
road near Nausherra,” it is evidont that what was taken for slaco, was an 
earthy slate-like folstouo. At ‘the timo Captain G. Austen observed these 
rocks, he had not yot begun to study geology. 
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considerable height, and disposed in such a manner that they cannot 
have been brought from any other locality but the summits above. 
When I visited the Apaikey valley, the summits on both sides were 
covered with a thick mantle of snow, but the very shape of the peak, 
a smoothly rounded boss, was suggestive of a hill composed of 
materials which wear quickly and round easily under the influence 
of atmospheric vicissitudes. 

14.—We must now endeavour to ascertain the extent of country 
covered by volcanic rocks similar to those 1 have described, and I am 
again indebted to Captain H. G-. Austeh for the following information: 
“ The so-called granite, or, as you say more properly, volcanic por¬ 
phyry, of the Kaj Nag is quite unlike the granite of the Deosaia or 
Ladak, which is pure granite or syenite. This Kaj Nag rock is seen 
again in the mountains bounding the south-east end of the valley 
(of Kashmir) and in Kistwar ; and the whole length of the Chota 
Dhar rango, bounding JBadrawar to the south, is of it; I have seen it 
nowhere else. It is so strikingly peculiar that I should certainly have 
noticed it, had I come across it in other parts of Kashmir.” 

How far the porphyry of Kistwar and Badrawar extends to the 
east, I have, no means of judging ;* but we have seen that the Kaj 
Nag extends towards tho west into the upper part of Hazara; and 
I have had described to me some “ granite” seen a few miles north 
of Mauserah, near the entrance into tho Kaghan valley, which 
appears to be a volcanic porphyry similar to that which we have seen 
at Buniar.f But it extends still further west: Dr. Costello informs 
me that a great deal of “ granite ” and quartz occurs in and near the 
Umbeyla pass, lately occupied by the troops under General Sir Neville 


a The " granitic” belt between the Sutlej and the Kali rivers, long. 77® to 
.80® 15', appears to be a oontinnation of the p >rphyiy of Kaj Nag, KLtwar ""d 
Badrawar. In Sirmoor, Garhwal and Knmjon it forms tho centres of moun¬ 
tainous systems such as Chor, Dadatoli, Binsar, &o. Capt. B. Straohey 
describes it as “ often porphyries and muc subject to decay.” It p. sses into 
" miea-ahist showing a distinctly laminated structure,” (felstone P) and 
into greenstone. 

f Also “ a place on the road (to Mausora) as it passes along the eastern 
edge of the Pukti valley gets its name of Okitbi wot (white stone) from several 
large blocks and hillocks of white felspathio rook containing large crystals, the 
same as that of the blooks on the ridge of Buri a few miles to the 8. W.,*and 
like them visible “ from a great distance.”— Journal of the Agricultand and 
Horticultural Society of India,, Vol. XIV. Part I, 
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Chamberlain. The General himself, in one of his dispatches, describes 
some of the hills as “ granite,” putting a note of interrogation after the 
word, and thus showing that the granitoid rock he noticed was 
sufficiently peculiar in its appearance to make it doubtful whether it 
was really a granite. From specimens of the mountains near the Pass, 
kindly given to me by Dr. Costello, I have no doubt that the 
so-called granite is one of the varieties of porphyry described in 
paragraph 12. It passes into a felstone composed of very elohgated 
and large spindles of opaque, dirty white, and somewhat granular 
felspar and bluish semi-translucent glassy felspar, and in the 
spare felspathic paste which cements the spindles together, a few 
irregular grains are seen of a mineral having a metallic golden lustre, 
and which is probably Diallage or Bronzite. The rock has a great 
resemblance to, and is indeed identical with, the most compact sort of 
felstone seen at Baramoola. Bands of quartzite, of which I have 
seen very beautiful specimens as clear as Wenham lake ice, are also 
extensively developed, as well as enormous masses of compact gypsum 
and tabular selenito. 

Dr. Bcllew, in his “ Report on the Yusufzaics,” describes a variety 
of volcanic rocks occurring in the ranges which' separate British 
Yusufzaie from Ohumla, Buneyr and Swat: “ Feldspar grit” and 
“ various combinations of mica and felspar,” “ porphyry in a variety 
of forms,” “ trap-rock in great variety,” quartz, mica and clay-slate, 
hornblende-rock,, felspar-rock and amygdaloid; “ hard trap” (green¬ 
stone ?) “ loose, friable and crumbling” ditto, (ash ?) He also de¬ 
scribes granite and gneiss; but ho adds that the gneiss is quarried for 
mill-stones, and, if these mill-stones, (which is very likely) ore similar 
to the mill-stones of Jellalabad, they are a coarse gneissoid felstone, 
and not a gneiss. The granite again is a whitish rock, and we find 
it connected with and surrounded by, rocks undoubtedly volcanic. 
I have no hesitation therefore in regarding it as a granitoid porphyry, 
similar to that of the Kaj Nag. A greati*deal of Blate and “primitive 
limestone" is also mentioned in these mountains. 

Dr. Bellew colludes that these hills are “ all of primitive and 
metamorphic rocks;” but the list of rocks he gives, proves conclusively 

that they are of volcanic origin; 

% 

These volcanic beds in Yusufzaie are capped, in some places, by beds of 
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limestone, and these again by sandstone. No fossils have yet been dis¬ 
covered in either the limestone or the sandstono, and the age of these 
strata must therefore remain unknown for the present. Near Jellalabad 
beds of gneissoid felstone appear. This rock is quarried to make hand- 
mills which are brought down by the Povindahs and sold in Peshawur 
and the Dcrajat. These hand-mills are made of a coarse trachyte which 
has begun to effect a partial separation of minerals, and these minerals 
are arranged in streaks of white, granular felspar, greyish-blue 
felspar, with here and thero a grain of augite. It is, therefore, again 
one of the varieties of felstone seen at Baramoola, and probably the 
same gneissoid variety quarried in Yusufzaie. 

15.—By reference to the map we observe that the Pir Punjal chain 
is the first great parallel of the Himalaya, between the long. 73° 30' 
and 76° E. It is a great chain, forming a belt of high mountains 
between the mioccne districts of Jummoo, Rajaori, Poonch and Ori 
and the Kashmir valley, and at both ends of this great chain an 
immense accumulation of porphyries and other volcanic rocks, rising 
to tremendous heights, and covering some thousand square miles of 
country, are placed like two bastions at the extremities of a centric 
wall. What rocks then compose the connecting chain, the Pir 
Punjal ? The reader will easily conceive how vexed I am that I was 
prevented visiting this range, more especially as the information 
I obtained from travellers is most conflicting and unsatisfactory. Mr. 
L. Brew, who has traversed the chain three or four times, was especially 
struck with tho enormous development of a great slate bar of un¬ 
known age. Wo shall see in the next chapter, how very thick and 
extensive courses of slate are interstratified with beds of trachyte, 
ash and agglomerate, in the mountains bounding the Kashmir valley 
to the North. These slates are completely devoid of fossils, but at 
I hope to be able to fix the age of the volcanic rocks with which 
they are interbedded and contemporaneous, we had better resort* 
the discussion of their age jintil after the examination of the fossili* 
ferous strata of Kashmir. 

But the slates form only a band or bar in the Pir Punjal chain, 
and not the whole of it. I believe, that the rdfeinder of the rooks 
of this range are mostly volcanic ash, felstone and agglomerates. Ai 
friend of mine and a very trustworthy observer, in the foliowing.passag* 
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from a letter to me, is describing, I think, volcanic rooks, especially 
agglomerates and ash fall of lapilli and volcanic conglomerates. <( It 
(the lacustrine deposit of the valley of Kashmir) rests unconformably 
on trapean rocks, quartzite, quartz conglomerate, very hard and 
forming a compact mass.’* And again, further to the S. W. on the road 
through the Pir Punjal Pass, he says : “ The rocks are principally 

mica-slate, with thick beds of a hard conglomerate having a very fine 
dark blue matrix; this, in some places, was a mass of water-worn 
pebbles ; but in most of it these are scattered through the mass, and are 
often in that case angular and small. Up to the Pir Punjal Pass the dip is 
N. with a high angle; having crossed the ridge N. E. this continues 
all the way to Barangulla, giving these altered sandstones, slates and 
conglomerates an enormous thickness.’” 11 The excellent observer who 
wrote the above remarks did not think, it appears, that the rocks 
were mostly volcanic in origin, but I cannot help imagining that 
his description applies, in great part, to stratified ejecta of volcanic 
eruptions, and the passage I have put in Italics is, I think, a very 
fair description of ash with lapilli. Again, I must also remark that 
the felstone of Baramoola has always been described by travellers, 
and by geologists also, as mica-slate, though it contains no mica 
and is nearly wholly made of felspar; what has been taken for mica, 
being minute spindles of glassy albite. It certainly has' a slaty 
cleavage, and the most earthy varieties have a closo resemblance to 
metamorphic slate, and it is probably this fact which has misled most 
people as to the nature of the rock. It is not therefore impossible that 
some of the “ mica-slate,” mentioned above, is in reality earthy felstone. 

16. The position of the Pir Punjal chain is rather peculiar, abut¬ 
ting as it doeB at both ends against enormous centres of volcanic rocks, 
and being separated by a great fault (the valley of Kashmir) from moun¬ 
tains also composed of the same rocks. In the enormous accumulation 
of amygdaloidal ash, agglomerate and conglomerate which we shall 
see, by and bye, on the other side of the valley, there is abundant 
proof of the existence of open volcanoes in this part of the Himalaya, 
at the time the porphyry was in a fluid or viscid Btate. The extreme 

* I do not give thmfeme of the person who kindly gave me the information 
quoted, as I do not agree with him on the origin of these rooks, and believe 
that he missed appreciating their true value, though his description is 
accurate. 
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regularity and evenness of the stratification of these cinder beds 
renders it highly probable that the showers of ejeeta fell in a shallow 
sea in which the volcanoes formed islands. It appears to me, that we 
cannot refuso to admit that the porphyry was the base of the vol¬ 
canoes, and indeed the matter which failed to escape through the 
vent in the earth’s crust, whilst the felstone or clinkstone and varieties 
of trachytic rocks into which the porphyry always passes, are lavas 
which have flowed under the pressure of the sea. If these views 
are admitted, we have a series of volcanoes beginning at the Kaj Nag, 
and forming an arc along the north-east boundary of the valley of 
Kashmir, down again to the mountains of Badrawar : of this arc of 
volcanoes the Pir Punjal chain is the chord. Gan we wonder, huge 
though the chain is, at its being in a great measure formed by ejecta 
of volcanoes received in a sea gulf and there arranged in conformable 
layers? The slate, as we shall see in the next chapter, was* formed 
during the intervals of volcanic activity, and it is not improbable that 
the continual shower of ashes and hot stones into a shallow bay kept 
the water at a temperature too high for the development of animal 
or vegetable life. 

Since writing the above paragraph, Capt. G. Austen has informed 
me that beds of unmistakably volcanic rocks, such as amgydaloid 
and coarse greenstone, are interbedded with the slate and other rocks 
of the Pir Punjal. This is precisely what’ occurs in the hills north 
of the valley of Kashmir, we may therefore regard tho Pir Punjal 
as a mass of volcanic ejecta interbedded with slate which was 
deposited during the periods of volcanic tranquillity. 


Chapter II.— The Mountains North and North-East of Kashmir . 

17. By referring to the map, we observe that the Kashmir valley 
is an elongated trough with its longer axis directed S. E.—N. W. The 
Jheelum has a similar general direction, as for as the Woolar Lake, 
and* the smaller sfream which drains the notA-westem end of the 
valley flows from the N. W. to the S. E. To the north-east of 
this axis, we notice long spurs of hills which descend to. the wate#- 
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edge of the Woolar Lake, the Manus Bal and the D61 and to the 
lacustrine plains of Pazupur, Avantipoor, Bij-Behara and Islamabad. 
These spurs are the extreme south-western ends of a labyrinth of 
mountains which forms a barrier, nearly forty miles across as the crow 
flies, between the flat plain of the Kashmir valley and the chain of 
mountains which separates Kashmir proper from Drass, Sooroo and 
Ladak. If we consider tho Himalaya as a series of parallel chains 
and valleys, we should have the Pir Punjal chain as one of the 
parallels; traversing the valley of Kashmir and the labyrinth of moun¬ 
tains to the north-east of it, we meet another great parallel chain, 
which has unfortunately no general name. It has been called by 
Col. Cunningham tho Western Himalaya, hut the name is evidently 
objectionable, as we want the term “ Western/’ to designate the 
whole of the Himalaya between tho longitudes east 78° and 79°, or 
betweefi the Indus and tho Sutlej. It has also been callod the Central 
chain of the Himalaya by several authors, but the great quantity 
of snow which covers its peaks is merely the result of its being so 
placed, tha^it collects and condenses nearly all the remaining mois¬ 
ture contained in the south-western winds, and sends these winds 
perfectly dry to the Kailas and Karakoram ranges. The beautiful 
series of snowy summits presented by this chain is therefore no claim 
to its being the central chain of the Himalaya. I am afraid no other 
rule, but that of the division of drainage, can be considered safe in 
estimating which of the many parallel chains of a same system of moun¬ 
tains is the central one; and if we conform to this rule, the Kara¬ 
koram range is to be regarded as the central chain of the Himalaya. 
It is therefore preferable to name the chain under consideration by 
the name of one of its great peaks, and as the Kun Nun or Ser and 
Mer Peaks (23,407 feet) are well known and very conspicuous 
in the western portion of the Himalaya, I shall make use of the 
term “ Ser and Mer chain” to designate the great parallel range 
wjrich separates the basin of the Biver Jheelum from that of the 
»Indu8. * 

Between the Pir Punjal and the Ser and Mer chains, we have not 
.only the valley of Kdsbmir, but a number of independent and, jp it 
were, isolated centres of mountains which, as I have said before, form 
a complicated labyrinth of hills and valleys to the north and north,- 
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east of tlie Jlieelum. If we travel, on tbe map, from the N. W. to 
the S. E. of the valley of Kashmir, following the banks of the Jheelnra, 
we shall notice a series of mountains of moderate height, encroaching 
into the valley, and separated one from the other by broad lateral 
valleys more or less filled with lacustrine deposits. The first mountain 
we meet is on the eastern side of the Woolar lake, and is called the 
Safapoor (10,809). Its foot is bathed by a small but exquisitely 
picturesque lake, (PI. 6) the Manus Bal. The next is close to 
Srinagar and is the Zebanwan (8813). Ten miles to the south-east, 
the Wastarwan, near Avantipoor, is, the next summit; then, after 
crossing the valley of Trahal, we meet the hill of Kamlawan (8601), 
over the village of Murhama, and the Sheri Bal close to the Kamla¬ 
wan. Crossing the broad valley of the Lidar River, we find the 
Hapatikri, a mountain which sends a spur to the S. W. to form the 
small hill of Islamabad at the foot of which the town of that name 
is built. Crossing the valley of the Arpat river, we meet with the 
Dhar (8146) and the Nawkan (9207). We have tlwefore, from 
the eastern shore of the Woolar lake to the extreme*! nth-east of 
the Kashmir valley, a catenated chain of mountains composed of 
isolated summits, whilst their relations are covered by the diluvial 
and lacustrine deposits which fill the Kashmir valley, and the 
lateral valleys which open into it. This chain is therefore presented 
to us as a series of summits and not as a regular chain.* Its 
direction is that of the general parallelism of the Himalaya, viz. 
from N. W. to S. E. Ten miles, as the crow flies, to the northeast of 
this chain there is another similar one, that is to say a series of 
summits, apparently somewhat detached one from the 6ther, but being 
in a line with the parallelism of the Himalaya. These mountains are 
from the S. E. to the N. W.—the Liwapatoor, the Wokalbul (14,810) 
the Girdwali (14,060), Batgool (14,423), Boorwaz (13,087), Handil 
(13,273) Saij Aha (11,834). West of the Saij Aha, this catenated 

* I need hardly say that the catenated appoarance of the chains described • 
In the text is in great part due to erosion, and that this great erosion is only* 1 
what was to be expected, if we remember that the whole rain-fall of the 
southern slope of the Ser and Her chain has to find its way to the valley of 
TfnAiniT across these catenated chains, and that the Ser and Her chains re¬ 
ceive a tremendous snow-fall. I use the ward “ catenated,” in the «»»i^ 
sense as it is used in Anatomy, to designate the arrangement of the lymphatic 
glands of the neck, vis. like the beads of a neoklaoe or rosary. 
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chain becomes blended with the first one 1 have indicated. Ten miles 
again to the north-east of the series of peaks just enumerated, is 
another chain of detached peaks or centres of mountains, arranged 
along a line parallel to the two others and to the general direction 
of the Himalaya. From the S. E. to the N. W. we have the follow¬ 
ing summits or centres of mountains: the Eajdain (15,389), the 
Gwasbrari (17,839) the Harbagwan (16,055), the Basmai (15,652), 
the Kotwul (14,271), the Haramook (16,908) and the numerous 
peaks which, with their complicated spurs, separate the valley of 
Kashmir from Gurais and Tillail, 

Between all these catenated chains, connecting spurs or branches 
are to be seen spreading in all directions, and it is extremely difficult 
to give the direction of the resulting masses of mountains. But the 
geology of these mountains will help us a good deal to understand 
their topographical grouping. As we see these mountains on the map, 
we should be disposed to consider them as long spurs of the Mer and 
Ser chain descending towards the S. W.; but we shall see that all, 
or at least mat of these summits, are composed in their centre of 
rocks which have once been in a fluid or viscid condition, that iB of 
porphyry, greenstone, basalt and amygdaloid; that these melted 
rocks are covered by enormously thick layers of ash, agglomerate 
and slate interbedded, and that on the top of .these beds of ejecta 
fossiliferous strata rest quite conformably. It becomes therefore 
evident, that the summits represent separate and isolated centres 
of volcanic action, no doubt much displaced by tho last upheaval of 
the Himalaya, but yet preserving their relations to the beds of ejecta 
Which were collected around their feet and on their slopes. We have 
therefore a linear arrangement of volcanoes, or at any rate of volcanio 
fused matter, (for some of the collections of melted minerals may not 
have reached the surface and never had a vent), this linear arrange¬ 
ment forming three parallel lines, and these lines being parallel to the 
general N. W.—S. E. direction of the Himalaya. I believe that 
similar lines of volcanoes or collections of volcanic matter are to 
be found between several of the great parallel chains of the Himalaya, 
but whether they are thus general or not, the ones in Kashmir are 
sufficient to prove that during the Palasozoic epoch, the volcanoes of 
the Himalaya had an arrangement more or less linear, and that the 
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great lines of fracture on which these volcanoes wore situated, had 
the same direction as that of the Himalaya of our time. 

18. Beginning with the southernmost line of summits, I will 
now describe in some detail the hills which compose it. I shall begin 
with that nearest to Srinagar, viz. the Zebanwan. 

The Zebanwan is a mountain of 8813 feet at its highest point, with a 
general direction from E. to W. (Map B). Its eastern portion is nearly 
due E.—W., and is 2f miles in length. It then turns to the S. W., at 
the same time throwing out long spurs to the N. W. to embrace the 
eastern shore of the Dal. The Zebanwan keeps its N. E.—S. W. 
direction for 3| miles, when it bifurcates into two branches, a southern 
one, small and Rhort, and a W. N. W. one, 2} miles long. It is at 
the end of this W. N. W. branch that the Tukt-i-Sulimau rises, a very 
conspicuous little hill, seen from nearly every part of the valley. 
Still further to the W. N. W., 2£ miles from the Tukt, the hillock 
of ITimi Parbut rises out of the lacustrine alluvial. It is evident 
that the Tukt-i-Suliman and the Hurri Parbut are only (jjptinuations 
of the W. N. W. spur of the Zebanwan, and appear as detached hillocks 
on account of the thickness of the lacustrine deposit. (Sect. A). 

The following detailed section of Hurri Parbut, the Tukt-i-Sulhnan 
and the W N. W. spur of the Zebanwan is at a right angle to the 
axis of these hills. I# will give, I hope, a good idea of rocks which 
we shall meet again and again, and which I will, therefore, endeavour 
to describe now with some precision, as they are nowhere better seen 
or more conveniently studied. 

Section of Hurri Parbut, Tukt-i-Suliman and W. N. W. spur of 
the Zebanwan. (Sections A, B, &c.). 

Direction of chain: S. 65° E.—N. 65° W. General strike of bods S. E.-— 
N. W. General dip of beds, north-easterly. The Section follows the direction 
of the range and consequently cats the dip at an angle of about 65° instead 
of 90°. (See Sect: A). (Section II. of General Map). See also Map B. 

Hurri Parbut. This hill is a succession of hard layers of traohy-dolerite 
and soft layers of other .rocks. The traohy-dolerite is rough, oompaot, very 
hard and dark. I have never seen it sooriaceous. It is sparingly amygda- 
loidal, containing sometimes a few large geodes filled with white quartz. 
These beds are nearly vertical, with a dip east-north-easterly, forming with 
the horizon an angle seldom under 75°. The most westerly beds are nearly 
vertical, whilst the most easterly layers are more sloping. There are seven or 

15 
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right thick beds of this tracliy-dolerito separated ono from the other by the 
following rocks : (u) A slaty basalt, hard when fresh, but very soon falling into 
foliated debris. It reminds one somewhat of tho earthy variety of tho folstone 
of Baramoola. It is grey in colour. ( b ) an ash of a dirty-looking felspathic paste, 
full of rounded or oval nodules of dull augito or hornblende. Those nodules 
are probably amygdaioidol in origin, being due to a bubbling of a hot paste 
of ash and water. It desintegrates very quickly into n yellow earth or a grey 
gritty soil on which grass grows well, soon concealing the rock below. 

These beds of slaty basalt and ash are woll stratified, and fill up all tho 
spaces left between the layers of trachy-dolorito; this last rock forms promin¬ 
ent ridges or saddles on which tho several works uf tho fort are built. 

A marshy alluvial plain intervenes between the Hnrri Parbut and the 
Tukt-i-Suliman. 

Tukt-i-Suliman. The western extremity of this hill (as it appears above 
the lacustrine deposit) is a little knoll which has received the name of RuBtun 
Ghurree. 

1. Rnetnn Gurrce •. Compact greenstone cither greenish or bluish j hardj 

fracturo ^onchoidal. Either no amygdala or a few .large ones, about tho size 
of a pigeon's egg, often irregularly sluiped, composed of white opaque quartz 
arranged in ^acentric layers anti never crystallized.* Strike S. E.—N. W.; 
Dip N. E. = 60°. This is a hard rock and forms a prominent boss of a barren 
character. It is quarried for building purposes, but is too bard to be dressed, 
and as it breaks in angular pieces, it » altogether a very unsatisfactory building 
material. This bed bas a thickness of about.... 60 ft. 

2. A dirty yellowish-grey felspathic ash, full of geodes of dark angite. 

It decays fast, the nodules of augite, after partially decomposing and 
colouring the whole mass ochro-yellow, drop oat of tlieir niduses and leave 
a spongy mass of yellow earth somewhat resembling pumice, but not in its 
hardness. It is used as a good clay for pottery. It is much bettor developed 
on the northern than on the south-eastern side of the lull. In one section 
it is no more than . 10 ft. 

3. Resembling greenstone but much more amygdaloid. It is hardly seen on 
the southern aspect of the hill, where it is covered by vegetable earth and a 
cemetery; but it is well seen on the lake side near the water gate,... 20 ft. 

4. Tukt-i-Suliman: A mass of amygdaloidal greenstone, sometimes 
compact, as at the base of the Rustun Gurrec, but more generally showing 
dark specks of augite or hornblende in tho mass. The amygdala of white 
quartz invade it, either as large and scarce geodes disposed hero and there 

* These amygdala of white qnartz occasionally fall out of their matrices 
and are to be seen in numbers, half-buried in the soft silty mud of the lake near 
the village of Drogehand. Should this mud one day dry up into a rock, a fain* 
amygdaloid will be produced, ell the more difficult to distinguish from fused 
amygdaloid, as the mud of the lake is entirely formed of the debris of volcanic 
rocks. 
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Irregularly in the rook, or aa smaller geodes mixed among long cylindrical and 
twisted branches of quarts running through the mass. (See figs. 1, la. plat. X.) 
I must confess, I had some difficulty in understanding these branches; they look 
precisely like the arms of a canal imp like small rhizomes, and they sometimes 
hare the form of worm-barrows; they bogin with thick branches or trunks about 
the sizo of the finger and throw out smaller twigs; they are often 6 or 8 inches 
long, and are cut obliquoly by both stratification and cleavage. I have oome to 
the conclusion, after examining a great many of theBO cylinders, that they are 
gas-vents, similar to the amygdala in origin, the imprisoned gas, in itB efforts 
to rt ash the surface, having had sufficient strength to force a long passage 

though tho viscid paste.* Dip 55° to 60°'. about 600 ft. 

r » 

5. Amygdaloidol greenstone, graduating to trachyte; with innumerable 

small geodes, rounded and pressed together. The greenstone becomes rough 
and gritty aud passes into a trachyte, it is much less amygdaloidal; and on 
tho other liand, where tho rock is excessively amygdaloidal, tho paste is a 
dark brownish black rock, which is cloavod into well defined slabs, and breaks 
easily into prismatic fragments. This bod forms a depression between harder 
layers. The stratification is easily seen by tho soveral courses of*tho rock 
superposed one on the other; but of course it iB not seen in the thickness of 
each course...about 200 ft. 

6. Pale bluish greenstone, hard, compact, with conolioidal fracture; it is 
closely spotted with irregular dots of hornblende. At the base of oach compact 
layer, there is a margin 1 or 1£ foot thick and very amygdaloidal, the 
geodes being filled with quartz. It is a very hard stratum ... about 150 ft. 

7. Closely set amygdaloid. The paste is a greenish felspar, sometimes 

*r 

very compoct and then dark, and cleaved into slabs half an inch thick. 
sometimes light in shade and with tho amygdala rather irregular and nearly 
touching one another. In many specimens, the felspathic padte shows 
a division of the felspar into a bluish or greenish mass and patches ef white 
felspar; but there is no crystallization. Dip 70° nearly due E. The fels¬ 
pathic paste decays pretty quiokly and thus this bod forma a depression 
on the hill sid.e. 60 ft. 

8. This is the stratum on which the ^celebrated Buddhist ruin is built; it 

is the highest summit of the Tukt-i-Suliman (6263 ft.) It is composed 
of very hard, dark greenstone, with amygdala of white quartz, occurring 
sparingly. Beds of lighter eoloured greenstone, with specks and nodules of 
augite are interstratified. A great many well defined long cylinders of quarts, 
oither white or blaok or smoky, suoh as I have described as gas vents, are 
seen here. This stratum is a hard saddle or ridge; nearly vertical, and 
dipping easterly... 60 ft. 

* I have since road tliat Dr. MacCulloch observed in Little Cambay, one 
of the Western Islands of S^land, amygdaloid containing elongated cavities 
similar, 1 believe, to those which are here described. 
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So far, the rocks have been purely igneous. We now meet an 
alternate succession of igneous rocks produced by the decomposi¬ 
tion and arrangement under water of volcanic minerals. Ash, 
agglomerate and other strata of volcanic ejecta become also much 
more abundant. 

9. A dark blue slate, in places clayey, in others calcareous, and effervescing 

slowly and foebly with acids. It decays soon and forms a depression. It 
contains no trace of organisms..... 15 ft. 

10. A lnmpy brown rock composed of a coarse fclsp&thic paste which 

weathers chocolate-brown and contains a groat number of lapilll, mostly black 
and basaltic-looking. It shows thin, lenticular beds of palo grey felspatliio 
ash containing innumerable goodcs, filled, some with quartz, somo with dark 
augite (P) This stratum is not very hard, and rounds by weathering, so that it 
forms a smooth round boss and not a sharp snddlo. It is about ... 30 ft. 

11. This bed is interesting and presents a very peculiar appearance. 

The roclc is a pale grey trachyte in which crystals of dull white 
albite hove imperfectly formed and arranged themselves in tufts 
of imperfect crystals forming more or less a star or section, (sec 
fig. plato X.) When tho rock is polished, (such as is seen in the 
pavement of Srinagar where it is polished by people walking over 
it*) the starry disposition of the crystals is evident enough, though 
in the fresh broken specimen it is rather confused. The rock is v 
passage between a trachyto and a fclspathic porphyry. I have 
never ,/seen or read a description of this variety of volcanic rock, 
and I therefore propose to call it “ Soolimanite.” On the north¬ 
western flank of tho hill, this hod of Soolimanite is better seen than 
on the other side, and there presents some layers which show well the 
nature of tho rock. Some of these layers, rather darker than thoso 
wo havo seen on tho other side of the hill, contain the starry crystals 
well developed in the centre of the beds only, whilst above and 
below, that is near the lowest and uppermost parts of the beds, the 


* The stone is not abundant, and very few pieces of it are seen in the pave¬ 
ment of Srinagar. I have seen two howover, one in the vegetable market 
near the great Musjid, and tho other between % first bridge and the gate of 
the Shore Ganie on tho left bank of tho JhoelumT 
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crystals disappear and aro replaced 
by amygdala filled with quartz 
(fig. 4.) Other beds again of compact 
trachyte show neither starry crystals 
nor amygdala in their centres, but 
have their deepest layers invaded by 
large amygdala, and their upper¬ 
most portion full of small geodes, 
having besides a scoriaceons aspect 
(fig. 5). 

In the middle of this bed of Sooli- 


manite, some of the cylindrical tubes of quartz described before as 
gas-vents are well developed, branching in all directions through tho 
rock.—Dip E. 70°.about 30 feet. 


12. Slate of various cplours, laminated aud very false-bedded, offcoy squeezed 

and twisted. It has boen folded, tho lower part being nearly vortical with a dip 
westerly, whilst tho upper part dips oast 65°. The centre of tho fold is much 
contorted and gathered in zig-zags, and in these contorted parts a groat mauy 
gas-vents (branching cylinders of quartz) aro well seen; some as large as the 
finger, others of the nsual size, viz. a crow’s quill. 200 ft. 

13. A bund of Soolimanito like 11. Tho slate of* Mo. 12, has evidently 
boon metamorphosed by tho action of boat omitted by the band of Soolinianite 
which covers it. There must have been a considerable pferiod of inuction 
between tho two out-pours of Soolimanito to enable tho slato to become collect¬ 
ed, and it is ovident that the slato was yot in tho state of a silty mud at 
the time of the second oruption and was sot bubbling by tho hept of tho 
Soolimanito. 


I may here remark that I am satisfied that many of the layers 
of luterite, cellular slate and ash, which we shall see in this 
section, are nothing but true sedimentary deposits metamorphosed 
and rendered amygdaloidal by the bubbling or boiling of the 
waters which covered them. I hod thought at ono timo, to try and 
distinguish the beds of ash and volcanic mud which were probably 
formed as I have just explained ; but I found the work too uncertain 
and requiring too much time to be worth prosecuting. But no doubt 
can be entertained that, besides the slate and laterite, many of the 
beds of the mountains o( Kashmir which appear to be volcanic ash 
or dust, are in reality metamorphosed sedimentary layers. 
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The Soolimanite has a thickness of .... 15 ft. 


14. The band of Boolimanito gradually passes into a felspathio ash, 

often friable, but often also hard and compact and full of oral nodules of 
dark nugite, varying in magnitude from the sizo of a poa to that of a pin's head. 
Occasionally the ash passes, along the strike, into a hard compact quartzite. 
The whole bed appears irregular and lenticular, and has been probably formed 
by ejecta falling into shallow pools of water . 15 ft. 

15. A calcareous rock which is not seen on the hill side, but givos 

out, on tho brow of the hill, a good doal of nodular muddy carbonate 
of lime (kunknr). llero and there a brown ferruginous rotton ash (or 
metamorphosed calcareous shale ?) crops through tho grass on the top of the 
hill. + It effervesces foebly with acid, and is probably the rock which gives 
out tho kunkur. This layer, which is probably squeezed out of its place near 
the foot of tho hill by the gradual curving of tho strike of tho harder rocks, 
is, at tho top of tho mount, at least. 20 ft. 

16. A thin band of amygdaloidal greenstone . 12 ft. 

17. Slate, grey. On the western side of tho bed it dips W. N. W. 65°. 

In the centre it is much foldod; on tho oastern side it dips E. S. E. 75 s . 
This angle, however, diminishing quickly to 65° . 20 ft. 

18. Greenstone alternately coareo and fine ... 20 ft. 

19. Slaty basalt, dark bluish black, fracture conchoidal. It dips E. a few 

degrees S. 70°....... 90 ft. 

20. A crumbling, brown, lumpy mctamorphic mud, slightly amygdaloidal. 

It decays rapidly into a dirty yellow coarso gravel. It is interbeddod with bands 
of agglomerate, the lapilli being mostly basalt . 50 ft. 

21. Sandstone, hard, rough, quortzose and micaceous; apparently much 

altered by heat. No organisms . 3 ft. 

22. Coarse quartzoso grit, very hard and rough. It appears to be composed 
up of angular grains of quartz, variously coloured, cemented together by a 
siliceous paste. It may be a siliceous deposit in which crystallization of the 


purer quartz has begun to take place.... 15 ft. 

23. Sandstone like 21. Dip. S. E. 10 ft. 


24. Blue compact slate, becoming gradually first coarser and more like a 

shale, and then more silty or like yellow and grey clay-slate. Tho stratification 
is best seen by the coloured markings which indicate it to be only 25 s and E. 
The bed has probably been squoezed out of its place. 150' ft. 

25. Coarso yellow sandstone with a calcareous cement. Cleavage well 

marked. No organisms.... 20 ft. 

26. Slate, thin bedded and falling into angular fragments. It is mostly 

deep blue with bands or ribbands of yellow and grey. The dip is more regular 
than that of the slateB scon before. It is nearly due E. with an angle 
of 40° . 200 ft. 
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27. Slate, fisailo. It differs from the preceding by decaying much more 
quickly by exposure, the whole bed being covered by small debris. It dips 
W. on its western sido, and E. on the eastern, whilst the contro of the fold is 


zigzagged....... 30 ft. 

28. Slate, compact and dark blue ... fl ft 


29. Slaty shale, grey and dark, dipping W. a few degrees N. at an angle 

of 55°. It is continued (underneath) by coarser shaleB which form an anti¬ 
clinal (not easily soen on account of debris and of the decayed state of the 
shale). On the other sido of tho anticlinal the dip is nearly duo E. 60°. The 
extent of outcrops of this layer (not its thickness) is about.5 to 000 ft, 

30. Motamorphosed slate, fissile and greyish blue; much jointed; the joints 
are yawning, sometimes a foot apart; they- striko W. E. vertically. TIiq stra¬ 
tification dips E. S. E. with an angle of 50°, but that is much falsified by tho 
stratum inwrapping the ond of the spur. This bod presents in its middle, 
thin layers as follows: 

a. Soft, yellow qunrlzoso sandstone, nearly friablo, 8 inches, b. Dirty 
quartzite, 8 inches, bb. Do, with voins of pure white opaque quartz, 1 foot, 
c. A. hard, brown, baked quartzose with spreading veins of quartz, 6 inches. 
Total 3 feet. The whole outcrop of the bed (not its thickness) is about 130 ft. 

Here ends the Tukt-i-Suliman, and between this hill and the foot 
of the W. N. W. spur of the Zebanwan passes the road from Srina¬ 
gar to the Nishat Bagh. (Sect. A). 

The W. N. W. Spur of the Zebanwan. Ascending this spar in the 
continuation of tho section, wc have the following beds:— 

1. Slate more or less laminatod, with largo yawning joints striking W—E. 
Tho stratification is well shown by tho colouring of tho slate; it dips W. 46°; 
inwrapping tho end of tho spur. 

It may be here remarked, that the beds of slate, ash and fossili- 
ferous rocks nearly always present this imvrapping arrangement 
at the end of spurs and when they cross a spur; it appears that 
these beds had plasticity enough to bend all round when upheaved by 
inferior rocks. A fine example of this, inwrapping arrangement is 
seen in the limestone which terminates the spur of the Zebanwan 
over the village of Zeeawan: the limestone, in endeavouring to 
arrange itself around the band of volcanic rock which upheaved it f 
has split into slices from 5 to 15 feet thick, diverging like an open 
fan. (Sect. 0). 

To come back to our section, the slate has a tendency to break into 
prismatic pieces, and the joint-surfaces are coated with a yellowish or 
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dirty white quartz. This bed is evidently a continuation of the last 
bed of the Tukt-i-Siiliraan (80 of section A) 1 , and the road passes over 
a synclinal, which would be very evident, were it not for the inwrap¬ 
ping arrangement of the slate at both extremities of the bed. As we 
go up the hill, we observe that the bed forms a small eminence of its 
own, being separated by a fault from the western beds which have a 
general south-easterly dip. It extends for about a thousand yards 
along the southern aspect of the hill, wheeling round and, as it were, 
lining the foot of the spur, its dip becoming gradually more southerly 
until it is S. W. 

2. Following our section, we find, after the fault, the same alter¬ 
nate disposition of fclspathic ash with nodules of augite, of dark 
slate more or less laminated, baked and metamorphosed, and of vol¬ 
canic agglomerate full of dark coloured lapilli. It would be tedious and 
unprofitable to give a minute description of each bed, especially as 
the enumeration would be a long one, each bed being seldom more 
than 10 feet in thickncsR. No greenstone was seen for more than 
half a mile; the ashes arc always tolerably compact when not in a de¬ 
composed state, and always invaded by innumerable nodules of augite. 
They are always well stratified, and it appears therefore evident that 
the whole of the ejecta fell into water, by which they were arranged 
in well defined strata. The amygdaloidal condition of nearly all 
the rocks, whether ash or slate, seems to indicate that the water was 
raised to a high temperature during the volcanic eruptions ; and the 
want of animal remains in the slate beds and amongst the agglome¬ 
rates is in Accordance with this hypothesis. 

It goes on, as I said before, for above half a mile, alternating ash 
and slate, with occasionally a dirty-brownish bed of rotten and cal¬ 
careous ash decomposing very fast and throwing out, on its surface 
and also between its joints, a large quantity of kunkur. The strike 
of the beds turns gradually to true N. S. and the dip is E., the angle 
with the horizon being between 60° and 70°. Beds of latcrite now 
begin to appear, of a yellowish grey colour and resembling indurated 
clay. They are a little harder than slate, sparingly amygdaloidal, 
and the geodes are very small and filled with quartz. They break 
into small cuboid fragments. These laterites are interstratified with 
beds of dark slate, and lying over them we get the following strata:— 
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«. A band of greenish-grey trachyte with small rounded geodes of nhn-lir. 
white albite. It weathers somewhat reddish on its outside and wears in 
rounded masses. It reminds one very mu ah of somo of the folstone of Bara- 
moola. Strike N. 16° W.—S. 15° E. Dip Easterly 40°. But this stratum 
varies very much along its strike, becoming in places a ferruginous, rotten, 
augitic amygdaloid; in others a sandstone made of big rounded grains of 
quarts, of hornblende and of other volcanio minerals, with a calcareous cement 
which effervesces powerfully with acids. This sandstone forms slabs 1 to 1^ 
inch thick, and superposed one over the other like bricks in a wall. Again a 
little further on, it is a fine, vory compact, smooth latorito, passing gradually 
into u more sandy variety containing veiy minuto spangles of whito mica 
hardly visible in the day time, but winch shine woll by candle light, and also a 
few small ronnded nodules of a pale grocn somi-lucent mineral. The variations 
of this bed along the strike seem to indicate a very shallow shelving shore or 
a pool of water, the bottom of which had been frequently disturbed by the 
appearance of lavas or other heated mattor. Tho bod is about 15 foot thick 
at the outcrop. 

xi. Then the slato, bluo and compact, comos again, with occasional thin 
beds of Bandstone or dnrk-stono: a coarse grained highly forruginous amyg¬ 
daloid, a sort of peperino, forms a bed 15 foot thick, and on the top of this, 
here- and thero, are patches of grey latcrite. The slate and the sandstone 
alternate repeatedly in beds of more than five feet each, and this goes on for 
a thickness of about 160 foot. 

xii. A ridge of coarse, brown, slightly micaceous sandstono, in superposed 
slabs Tike a built wall, now makes its appearance. It strikes S. W.—N. E. and 
dips easterly 45°. This striko S. W.—N..E., meeting the strike of tho preceding 
layers x and xi which is N. 15° W.—S. 15° E., leaves an open angle or yawning 
on the northern flank of tho lull, and this is filled up by laminatod slato, much 
broken and of various colours, a good deal of it boing yellow. It is the yielding 
of this soft slato which has allowed the hard nml unyielding sandstono to tn.lr» 
a direction to the S. W. instoad of to the S. 

The thickness of this sandstone ridgo is about 45 foot, and that of tho slate, 
which f\}ls up the gap or yawning on the flank of the hill , about 40 feet. 

win. Slato, hard but much cleaved j about 80 feet. 

win. A ridge of veiy compact and massive baked clay, having a conohoidal 
fracture and large distant joints. It is yellowish grey in colour, with bands of 
lighter yellow: one would take it for a light-coloured basalt, if it were not for 
its trifling hardness, which is about that of slato. It appears to be a clay 
made up of silty mud, derived from basaltic and other volcanic rooks and 
baked after formation. Perhaps it would be best named “ Massive Laterite.” 
The joints and the surface are covered with a rich brown iridescent 'oxide 
of iron or a black crust of the same material. This rook is nearly vertical, 
and is near a fruit of considerable extent whioh cuts the hill right across * 

16 
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and this proximity to a largo fault might perhaps account for the metamor¬ 
phosed appearance of the clay. 

Fault. The fault is about 500 

foet wide, and is filled with 
zig-zagged slate, ash and 
laterito. A very great deal 
of kunkur is found all over 
the ground. This fault goes 
right across the hill, from 
near the ruin of Pari Ma« 

_ , _ ,, T hal to the small spur over 

1. Slate. 2. Massive Laterito or Baked Clay. , _ _ , ,, 

3. Slate, Ash and Laterito in tho fault. the vl ^ a S° Pandrettan. 

4. Amygdaloidal Greenstone. 

East of the fault, the rocks aro very different; they are rocks similar to 
thoso we saw at the foot of the Tukt-i-Sulhnan j vis. greenstone and amygda¬ 
loid, and there has been therefore a downthrow on tho west of tho fault. Tho 
strike is very different on both sides of tho fault. We havo seen that on the 
west side it is S. W.—N. E. with an eastern dip; the greenstone and amyg¬ 
daloid strike S. E.—N. W., dipping to the N. E. 

There is no occasion to describe these greenstones and amygdaloids 
again, as I have done so before at the foot of the Tukt-i-Snliman. But 
we must notice here a very great quantity of what I have called gas- 
vents ; the amygdaloidal greenstone is in some places completely per¬ 
forated by these vents which are sometimes filled with quart/,, 
sometimes with augite, and sometimes left empty. (See figs. 1. la, 
PI. X.) 

20. Crossing the broad ravino above the village of Pandrettan, a 
ravine in which once flourished a Buddhist city of which the ruined 
walls are still to be traced, we notice a spur composed of dark and 
brittle basalt^ much jointed but not columnar. It is interstratified 
with a volcanic ash, similar to that seen in the Bustun Gurree. Tho 
end of the spur presents a fine example of beds of ash and laterite 
inwrapping or infolding subjacent beds : the spur is narrow and the 
layers of ash and laterito are bent down on each side of it, just as a layer 
of paste laid across a ruler would by its weight bend on each side of 
the ruler. The dip of the beds is N. £., and consequently tho strike 
is obliquely across,the spur which has a W. south-western direction, 
and when we look up the hill, facing to the N. £., we can then see the 
beds of arii and laterite cropping out one above the other, like steps, 
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and forming arches along the strike. This curvature of course falsi¬ 
fies the dip on both flanks of the hill, the dip becoming northern on 
the south eastern flank of the spur, and south east on the other 
flank. 

The lowest portion of the spur forms a little mound on which may be 
seen the remains of a gigantic Buddhist figure. The figure is that of 
a woman, but it is now prostrate and headless. It is a huge block of 
limestone. There are many other Buddhist remains at Pandrettan, 
all built of tliat rock: amongst others, a small temple in a tank is 
well worthy of a visit. . * 

From Pandrettan to Panchhooka, we have a succession of thick 
beds of dark basalt, cleaved and jointed but never columnar, and 
greenstone and amygdaloid, with a few beds of compact ash 
containing oval nodules of augitc. The basalt is the only rock 
which has not been described before. It is best seen in a little spur 
which descends to the Jhcelum, hardly half a mile east of the 
Buddhist figure on the little knoll. It has sometimes a very black 
and conchoidol fracture, and at othor times a pale pitch and bluish 
colour. It breaks into prismatic blocks which are quarried at the 
place where the spur hangs over the river. It docs not appear 
to be amygdaloidal, but the greenstone into which it passes is 
sparingly so, the geodes being large and filled with quartz. It is 
difficult to ascertain the stratification or superposition, owing to the 
well marked cleavages and joints, but by observing the beds of com¬ 
pact ash occasionally met with, it is found to be easterly at a very 
high angle with the horizon. Ail the way from the stone quarry, at 
Alwajin, to that portion of the village of Panchhooka, designated on 
the map as. “ Large Cheenar Trees,” there is a succession of these beds, 
but the angle of dip diminishes gradually as we travel efbtwards and 
is only 45° at Panchhooka. There we find the following beds:— 

A slaty basalt, dark and heavy, dipping to the E. a few dogrees S. at an 
angle of 45° with the horizon. It has a oloavoro dipping due W. with an angle 
of 45", and vertical joints striking S. W.—N. E. It is succeeded by a coarse 
trap, a sort of trachyte showing a certain amount of crystallization, the 
rock having a granitoid or rather gneisaoid appearance. The angite and the 
glassy felspar are the only minerals tolerably crystalline, the remainder 
being a paste which is sometimes nearly white, or yellow and rough; 
sometimes greenish-grey and oonchoidal in fracture, or blue, indigo-blue and 
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French grey. There is much in those strata to remind one of the starry 
trachyte or Soolimunile of the Tukt-i-Suliman, bnt the starry arrangement 
of elongated crystals of albite is never perfectly seen. 

A layer of amygdaloid covers in tho trachyte. 

From Pandrettari to Panchhooka, we have been examining the beds 
of the southern spur of the Zebanwan. The W. N. W. spur may be 
considered to end or rather to begin over Pandrcttan, and from thence 
eastwards we cross the digitations of the southern spur. A glance at 
the horizontal section (Map B) will reuder any further explanation 
unnecessary. 

Here ends our section through Ilurvi Parbut, the Tukt-i-Suliman 
and the W. N. W. portion of the Zcbanwan. 

21. We will now examine the south-south-eastern flank of tftb 
Zebanwan, following a section from near Panchhooka towards 
the E. N. E. (See Map B.) (Section HI. of General Map or 
Map A.) 

We meet first a long slender spur proceeding from the main range 
of the Zebanwan to the S. S. E., aud as this spur is very interesting, 
I have called it the Zceawan spur from the name of a village situated 
close to its extremity. ('Sect. A, B and C.). 

The Zeeawan spur is composed, high up the hill, of the same 
basalt, amygdaloid and greenstone which wo have seen in the preced¬ 
ing spur, but towards its end it is made up of enormously thick beda 
of volcanic agglomerate. This agglomerate is composed of a cement 
having tho shining appearance of a slag, but not in its vesicular arrange¬ 
ment. It contains lapilli of nearly all the rocks which we have seen 
before, viz. greenstone, basalt, amygdaloid, slate of various sorts, and 
pieces of both felspathic and angitic ash. These lapilli are quite 
angular and drammed together so close that in some places the cement 
can hardly be seen. This cement appears to have at first coated the 
fragments with a thin layer of a dark shining paste, aud then glued 
them together with a coars^ material; or it is very possible that this 
coating is a superficial melting of the lapilli, and that the cement is 
a lava. However this may be, this agglomerate forms the greater 
portion of the spur. A confused stratification is discernible, dipping 
to the E. S. E. at a higher angle, and cut at right angles by well 
marked joints; thus huge blocks are separated from the mass and 
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strew the ground at the foot of the spur. Towards its end, the spur 
bifurcates into two digitations, the most westerly being entirely made 
up of agglomerate, whilst the most easterly presents the following 
section: — 

Section of the end of the Zceawan spur above the villago of Zee- 
awan. (See Sections B. and C.) 


1. Volcanic agglomerate with a shining, dark, semi-vitreous cement. It is 
interstratiiied with bands of amygdaloid and thin layers of ppperino. 

2. Quartzite, white, opaque, stratified; it brooks into cuboid fragments, 

owing to numerous well-markod joints.. It is sometimes yellowish, but 
usually quite white. It is a conspicnons layer and deserves to be remembered, 
as it always occurs between the volcanic rocks and tho beds of limeslono to bo 
liaaeaftcr described.*... 15 ft. 


T 


Compact basalt, of a dark colour and breaking in prismatic pieces. It is 
often scoriaccons on the surfaco of layers. 20 ft. 

4. Compact amygdaloidal greenstone. 3 ft. 

5. Greyish-blue basalt; heavy ; much fissured. 5 ft. 

6. Coarso yellow sand, with numorons water-worn pebbles of tho basalt 

No. 5 imbedded in tho sand. Tho pebblos arc lenticular iu shape, such as ure 
seen on tho shores of lakes and sluggish rivers, and unlike those rounded 
by torrents. G ft. 

7. Sandstone, groy and bluish, but weathering to a fawn-colour. Tt contains 
a few water-worn pebblos similar to those soon in tho preceding layer. 3 ft. 

8. Slate, groyish-blno; fissured and foliated. 5 ft. 

9. Sandstone of rolled grains of quartz. 3 ft. 

10. Slato, as before.f.. 3 ft. 

11. Compact and dark rock, much jointed and breaking in flat square 

pieces. Eithor a baked clay or a laterito. It is all broken to pieces on the sur¬ 
faco of the bed...... 5 ft. 

12. A conglomerate of water-worn pebbles of trap nnited by a calcareous 

cement. The pebbles are not lenticular, but roundod.2 ft. 

13. Dark shales containing debris of fossils not determinable.... 10 ft. 

14. Limestone; dark greyiBh-blue j coarsely crystalline; in places very 

impure, argillaceous and shaly. It is a mass of fossils. 6 ft. 


# Having now reached the fossiliferous strata, I shall not, in charity to the 
reader, give the section of the spurs of the Tukt-i-Suliman and Zebanwan 
which face the little lake or Dal. But the map (see Map B) will enable 
any one wishing to know the geology of these spurs, to satisfy his curiosity. 
I have indeed to apologize for the minnteness of the section of the Tukt-i- 
Snliman, Ac. But in a country new to tho geologist, a section, I think, cannot 
be too minutely detailed. 
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15. Dark brown calcareo-forruginons shales, exfoliating in thin plates and 

undergoing quick docay. It weathers nearly black. Extremely rich in 
fossils. 10 ft. 

16. Limestone. 10 ft. 

17. Dark brown calcarco-ferruginons shale. 15 ft. 

18. Limestono.;... 10 ft. 

19. Sundy shales, very dark nearly black; do not efforvesce with acids ; 

very rich in fossils.... 10 ft. 

20. Limestone j less coarse than preceding; very fossiliferons. . 15 ft. 

21. Limestone; hard and arenaceous; separated by thin layers of shale 

which wcatlior dark brown and appear in rcliof on tho section of tho 
bed.’.... 6 ft. 

Any farther bed which may exist is concealed under Eboulis. 

22. When I first met with this bed of limestone, I was particnl.wjr 

delighted, as I had seen no limestone in Kashmir, except the huge 
carved blocks of the Buddhist ruins near Srinagar and at Pandrcttan. 
I was told that the fine bluish-grey limestone of these ruins 
was no longer to bo found in the country, and that nobody could 
guess whence the stone had been obtained. Even some of the Sur¬ 
veyors of the Kashmir Series, G. T. S. corroborated this opinion, 
which appeal's to be the received one amongst tho natives. I could 
see at a glance that hero I had the very stone, and in examining the 
bed I came across the remains of an old quarry. I subsequently found 
some much larger Buddhist quarries of limestone, as wo shall see by 
and bye. * 

Misled by Mr. Vigno and Dr. A. Fleming, who, as I have said, 
stated that they obtained numinulites from the Kashmir valley, I 
began to look diligcutly for these foraminifers. I found indeed a few 
rounded bodies which might be taken either for nummnlites or 
rings of crinoid stems. I did not at first hit on a very good 
portion of the bed for fossils; those I found were extremely weather¬ 
ed, and I could only pay flying visits to Zceawan. But I tried once 
more to discover nummulites, when lo 1 I came across a Productus I 
The following genera were found to be abundant; Productus, 
Athyris, Ortliis, Strophomena or Lcptrena, and Spirifers amongst 
the Brachiopods. Very few lamellibranchiates and gasteropoda 
were seen, but an immense number of Bryozoa, especially two or 
three genera of FenestelUdes —viz. Acanthocladia and FemsteUa and 
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innumerable inviduals of what has been called Vincularia multangu- 
laris (Portlock), but whieh some say is not a Vincularia at all. 
Some of the fossils are familiar to every body: the Productus 
semi-reticulatm (Martin), P. contains (Sow.), the Athyris Boissyi 
(L’Eveilte). Other fossils are interesting on account of their rarity, 
and first amongst these is the claw of a crustacean, tlie pincers of 
which are two and a half inches in length. Though the pincers are 
neither teethed internally nor flattened into organs of natation, we 
may, I think, refer the fossil provisionally to the genus Euryplerus , 
if it is not even a true Limulus. (See PI. V. fig. 4 ) 

23. We have therefore, resting on the volcanic rocks, beds of 
carboniferous limestone. These beds arc of great thickness, and they 
clitinge their characters very considerably as wo follow them 
upwards. I have divided them into three great divisions, and I 
have called these by the names of- the localities where they were 
found to be well developed. The lowest bed, which vve have just 
seen, I have called the Zeeawan bed, from the village of Zeeawan. 
The next above will be called tho Wcean bed, from the village of 
Wccan near which it is well developed ; and the uppermost division 
I have named the Kothair bed,* from the name of a smalP district 
at the foot of the mountains where this upper bed is well seen. 
I have preferred adopting these names to the plan of using the desig¬ 
nations of Lower, Middle and Upper, as further observations may 
render it desirable to sub-divido any division into two or more sec¬ 
tions, in which case the terms lower, middle and upper would become 
inconvenient. In the present state of our knowledge of the geology 
of Kashmir and the N. W. Punjab, we may nevertheless remember 
with advantage, that the Zeeawan is tho lowest, the Weean the middle, 
and the Kothair the upper bed of the mountain limestone. 

24. To come back to our section near Zeeawan: we must first 
notice the inwrapping disposition of the bods around the end of the 
spur. The general strike of the volcanic rocks is N. N. E.—3. 3. W. 


* So few fossils were found in the Kothair bed, that it is not possible to 
place it, with any oortainty, in the carboniferous; the same reason prevents 
its being placed in the Permian or Triassic. The place of this bed as the 
uppermost carboniferous is therefore only temporary. See the remark after 
the list of fossils found in the Kothair bed, Chapter II., para. 50, 
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autl the dip E. 8. E. High up the spur, this dip forms a considerable 
angle with the horizon, but it diminishes gradually as we descend 
towards the plain ; at the bed of quartzite it is about 45°, and at 
the limestone it is generally 40°. But these rocks, that is from the 
quartzite upwards, appear to have been upheaved by a narrow band of 
hard rock catching them in the centre and pressing them upwards in 
that central point, whilst the sides of tho beds were unsupported. 
Instead of yielding softly and shaping themselves into a carapace¬ 
like coating, as slate and ash would have done, the limestone and the 
shales have separated into thick bands or slices, and these bands have 
spread themselves out like a fan. At the small end of the fan there 
has been a considerable crushing of the beds one against the other, 
and enormous blocks, indeed whole pieces, of the limestone courses 
have been squeezed out of place ; whilst, at the circumference of the 
■fan, the beds have bfeen parted from one another, and in some places 
we can see the layers of limestone separated by open intervals two or 
three feet wide. (Sec horizontal section, See. C.) 

25. I will now try to define the character of the Zeeawan bed of 
carboniferous limestone :—Its lithological characters are, that it is a 
rough, ftarse and semicrystalline limestone of a dark bluish-grey eolonr, 
weathering a rich grey. If we break it, we find it made of innumerable 
irregular grains of a darker limestone united by a lighter cement more 
or less crystalline. It is full of debris of fossils ; indeed I am not quite 
sure that the darker grains are not the debris of the organisms or 
excrements of animals. It is foetid. Portions of it are arenaceous or 
rather shaly, and these, when exposed to the air, decompose partially, 
becoming soft and crumbling. The stone is soft to work and cuts 
with great ease, except where there arc too many large fossils. It 
contains an immense number of minute crinoid-stems converted into 
spar: it breaks obliquely to the surface and gives flashes of light 
at certain angles. It is interstrntified with courses of rich-brown 
calcareous shale, often of a bright rust-colour, and generally much 
decomposed and with bands of a black, not calcareous, sandy shale: 
it is also full of fossils, these being apparently converted into oxide of 
iron. Finally, it contains limited short lenticular layers of a much 
paler limestone, in thin-bedded and false-bedded patches having 
somewhat the appearance of a fine nibrtar or cement. 
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The characteristic fossils of the bed arc the following:— 

Product us Costatus (Sowerby). 

„ Seminiiculatus (Martin). 

„ Cora (D’Orbigny). 

„ Humholdtii (D’Orbigny). 

f Flemingii (D’Orbigny). 

” ( Longispinus (Yemeuil). 

A thy vis, Sp.---PL IT. fig. 1 & la. A. Subtil ita (Hall)? 

„ Roissyi ? (Verncuil) PI. II. fig. 3 & 3a. 

„ Sp. Nora (A. Buddista, Verchere) PI. II. 2, 2a 26. 

Spirifer (Sp. Verchdrii (Verneuil) PL I. fig. 1, la <fc 16. 

Spinfenna octoplicata f ———-Sowerby, PI. I. fig. 2, &c. 

Orthis Crenistria, Pliill. .- ■■ — - 

Strophomena Analoga , Pliill. ? PL II. fig. 4. 

Fenestella Sykesii (Koniiick). 

„ 3Iegastoma (Koniiick). 

„* Sp.-PI. V. fig. 1. 

Vincularia Multangular is (Portl.) 

A canthocladia, Sp.--Pl. V. fig. 4. 

We shall have therefore no difficulty in identifying this bed wher¬ 
ever we meet it, as the Bryozoa make a great show and immediately 
attract attention. The coarse granular limestone is unlike that of 
the other beds wc shall sec hereafter; the rich brown shales are also 
peculiar to the Zoeawan bed, and even the position close over the 
glaring wliito quartzite would assist us, if necessary. 


• « >«<i<vt)Wv.nnArw>nn/vyvMA^ 
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Contributions to Indian.Malacology, No. VII. List of species of 
Unto and Anodonta described as occurring in India , Ceylon and 
Banna.—By William T. Blanfokd, A. B. S. M., F. G. S. 

[Received 5th September, 1866.] 

There arc few genera in the whole range of natural history more 
puzzlingffchan Unio and Anodonta. Every naturalist who lias at¬ 
tended to them has been struck by the great variation of which the 
different species are susceptible, though it is to be regretted that this 
knowledge does not appear to have had much influence in restraining 
some naturalists from recording as distinct species isolated specimens 
which reached them from distant countries, and which only differed 
from other specimens in characters of very doubtful specific value. 

Although the Union idee of the Indian waters are far behind those 
of some countries, and especially of America, in the amount of vari¬ 
ation which they exhibit, amply sufficient is shewn to render thorn 
very difficult to classify. Ami as the question of variation's one of 
the most important, especially at the present day, in the whole range 
of zoological science, those animals which, in the wild state, exhibit 
the greatest amount of variation, are peculiarly worthy of study. 

In endeavouring to classify the Indian shells, one great difficulty 
that I have found, has been the determination of described types. 
Descriptions of Indian Unionidce arc scattered through many works, 
not easily procurable in India. There are, probably, yet a few to 
which 1 have not had access, but as I have been able to compile a 
list, comprising, I believe, a very large majority of the published 
forms, I think that I shall be aiding any one who, in India, may bo 
engaged in the same study, by printing the list, with references to the 
original descriptions and to figures, whenever such exist, and by 
adding such remarks as appear to be necessary. 

I also hope to be able to publish figures of a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the species named; in some cases, copies of the original illus¬ 
trations ; in others, drawings of authentic specimens. I shall feel 
greatly indebted to any one who will aid me in this endeavour by 
furnishing mo with typical forms, or with any specimens from distant 
parts of the country. In all such cases, a small series of the varieties 
and different ages is desirable. 
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The present list, therefore, is merely an instalment of what I hope 
may he an illustrated monograph of Ttuliau tfnionida. 

It is not my intention at present to enter ut all fully into the 
question of the limitation of speeifie forms. I would merely point 
out, that some of the described species are certainly within the ordi¬ 
nary limits of variation of others described as distinct. Thus out of 
one tank in Calcutta, I have taken specimens unquestionably belong¬ 
ing to U. Corrianm , Lea, others which were nearer to U. lintel lulus, 
Lea, and young specimens representing U. hi! incut ms, Lea, whilst 
other forms again appeared to appertain to U. anodontina, Lam., (or, 
at least to the species figured as such in Kilster’s monograph) which 
by Lea is classed as a variety of U. marginalia, Lam. Yet all these 
forms were unquestionably identical, being united by numerous inter¬ 
mediate varieties, all living together in the same small pond. 

Lea’s figures in the Journal of the American Philosophical Society, 
and the Transactions of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel¬ 
phia, are so good and characteristic, that the difficulties which might 
otherwise exist in identifying forms discriminated by such minute 
and variable characters are obviated. Benson’s species, of which only 
descriptions exist, are far more difficult to identify, and Gould’s, 
which are but briefly described, still more so. Kiister’s monograph, 
in Martini and Chemnitz’s Conchylien Cabinet, contains figures of but 
few Indian and Burmese Unios, and of those, several are incorrectly 
named. 

For convenience sake, f lic species of Unio inhabiting India proper, 
Ceylon, Assam, and Burma will be separately enumerated. Tho 
species referred to A nodonta are so few that subdivision is unnecessary, 
especially as none occur in India or Ceylon. No typical form of tho 
. genus is known to exist in the Indian or Bnrmese area. 

The following works are referred to in the cusuing pages by the 
abbreviations appended in each case. 

Mull. —0. F. Muller, Ilistoria Yermium, 1774 (not procurable in 
Calcutta). 

Chemn. Conch. Cab .— Martini and Chemnitz systematischcs Conchy- 
lien Cabinet. About 1780? (not procurable in Calcutta). 

Gviel .—Caroli a Linne Systemata naturae. Tom. I, Para. VI, 1789. 

Lain. —Lamarck, llistoiredesAnimaux sans vertebres, Vol. VI. 1819. 
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Gleanings in Science , Vol. I., Calcutta, 1829. 

Kiifter, Mart, and Churn -—Systematisches Conchylien Cabinet von 
Martini und Chemnitz, 2nd edition, by Dr. H. C. Kiister and others. 
Vol. IX. Part 2, commencing in 1843 : unfinished. 

Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist .—The Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, London, 3rd series, Vol. X. 1862. 

Transom. Phil. Soc .—Transactions of the American Philosophi¬ 
cal Society held at Philadelphia, new series, Vol. IV. 1834; Vol. V. 
1837 ; Vol. VI. 1839; Vol. VIII. 1§43. 

Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil .—Journal of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, Vol. IV. 1858-60 ; Vol. V. 1862-63. 

J. A. S. B .—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. III. 
1834 ; Vol. IV. 1835 ; Vol. V. 1836. 

Proc. Host. Soc. Nat. Hist .—Proceedings of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, Vol. I. 1843-44, (not accessible in Calcutta). 

Gould, Ot. Conch .—Augustus A. Gould, Otia Conchologica, de¬ 
scriptions of shells and mollusks from 1839 to 1862, Boston, 1862. 

S. Hanley , Supp. to Wood's hul. Test. —Supplement to Wood’s 
Index testaceologicus, 1855 (not accessible in Calcutta). 

Genus UNIO, Rclzius. 

I.—India. 

No. 1.— Unio Corrugatus, Mull. sp. Rivers of Coromandel. 

Mya corrugata, Mull., p. 214, No. 398. 

Unio oorrugata, [a.] Lam., VI., 78, No. 34. 

U. corrugatus, Kiister, Mart, and Chom., p. 289, pi. 97, figs. 3, 4. 

There is the greatest conceivable confusion abont this species and 
the next one, and it is far from clear what Muller’s type was. I 
cannot obtain access to his work in Calcutta, but Kuster copies the 
description thus:— 

Testa rhombea , viridescens , tene.ru , pellucida ; (umbonibus corruga - 
tis ;) valvules intus slriis radiantihus suhtilissimis notantur. 

The figures are, I suppose, those of Chemnitz’s types; they are 
two in number, one representing the exterior of a subequilateral, nearly 
elliptical shell, measuring 36 mm. by 24 in its two diameters, and the 
othor the interior of a far more inequilateral shell, also subelliptical, 
rather smaller than the first, and having every appearance of being a 
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thick form, with strong lateral teeth. The first shell is subnlate pos¬ 
teriorly, anrl the posterior margin is very- bluntly biangulate, the 
anterior margin is rounded at the end, but the slope thence to the 
umbo is almost a right line ; the second shell is perfectly rounded both 
before and behind. The shell of which the interior is figured corre¬ 
sponds so ill with Muller’s description, being neither rhombic nor 
thin, that it may certainly be neglected. The figure moreqger is ill- 
executed. 

Lamarok’s description is a little different from Muller’s : “ Unio testa, 
ovato-rhomhed, tenui , viridi, umbonibus rugosis , rngis undulnto-flcxuosis 
sublongitudinalibus. Of the variety a he adds testa viridis , pubis 
carind hevigatd. His variety b is said to be thdinext species, U. 
rugosus. 

Tho type shell in Mons. de la Serre’s cabinet in Paris, which, by 
the politeness of M. Chcnu, the Curator, I was enabled to examino in 
1862, is a thin broadly ovate form with small teeth, and a well 
marked posterior wing. It measures 40 mm. from anterior to pos¬ 
terior margin, and 33 from the umbo to the ventral margin, the latter 
diameter being thus much greater in proportion to the former than 
in Kiister’s typo. The valves are inequilateral and much broader 
behind than before, the anterior margin rounded, sloping away below 
to the ventral side; posterior margin bluntly biangulate, the two 
angles rather wide apart. The form is common in Southern Iudia 
and Ceylon, and appears to have been generally accepted as the typo. 

Both Lamarck’s and Chemnitz’s types are quite distinct from 
Benson’s U. favulem, which liaB been confounded with them. 

No. 2.— Unio rugosus, Gmclin. Rivers of Coromandel. 

Mya corrugata magna, Chcmn. Conch. Cab. X. 346, FI. 170, f. 1659. 

M. rngosa, Gmel. p. 3222, No. 32. 

Unio oorrngata, [6.], Lam. VI., 78, No. 34. 

Unio rogosns, Raster, Mart, and Chem. p. 290, Pi. 97, f. 5. 

Both this and the preceding species probably inhabit the Cauvery or 
neighbouring streams. Kiister’s figure represents an elliptical sub- 
equilateral shell, with Btrong angulate sulcation at the umbones, 
extending to within no great distance of the ventral margin. Gmclin’s 
original description is tho following :— 
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M. tenia oral! mgosd, ext r inner us viresceute, intvs margaritaced : 
cant inis dentc primario crennlafo , late rail longitudinal !, alterius 
duplicato. 


No. 3.— Unio siaroinalis, Lam. Bengal. 

Lam. VI. 79, No. 41. 

Kustov, Mart, uud Chem. p. 239, PI. 80, f. 4. 

* 

This species is probably the most widely distributed of all the 
Indian forms. It is extremely variable, and I am inclined to believe 
that many of the species to be hereafter enumerated are merely 
varieties of it. I have examined the type and compared a shell from 
Pegu with it, w^cli will be figured. It agrees very well. Kiister’s 
figure represents a variety with unusually prominent umboncs, and 
rather longer from the hinge to the ventral margin than usual. 

U. Marginalia is by no means confined to India. It abounds, as I have 
already mentioned, in Pegu. One of Lamarck’s forms came from Ceylon, 
and Kiistcr appears much disposed to unite to it a species from the Nile 
in Egypt. Lamarck’s type was said to inhabit rice-fields in Bengal. 

No. 4.— Unio anodontinus, Lam. Bengal. 

XL nuodontina, Lam. VI. 80, No. 47. 

U. anodonl inns, Kustov, Mart, and Chemn. p. 210, PI. 80, f. 5. 

Lea has classed this shell as identical with IT. marginalis, Lam. 
If Kiistcr’s figures in the Concliylien Cabinet can bo trusted, the two 
shells differ more than any one of Lea’s three species, hil incat,us, lamel- 
latns , and IIcngalensis do from each other, or from marginal is. Most of 
the Bengal specimens of marginal is, however, are intermediate between 
the two forms figured by Ktister as marginalis and anodontinus. 

The locality given by Lamarck for this species is Virginia. 
I unfortunately omitted to examine the specimen when I had the 
opportunity of doing so. There is. I believe, no question but that 
the shell was really from India. 

No. 5.— Unio favidens, Bens. Ganges vulley and Burliampooter 
valley, Assam. 

Benson, Gleanings in Science, I, PI. 8, f. 1. 

„ Ann, Mag. Nat. lliat. 1882, 3rd Sor. X. 188. 

This species has been frequently confounded with U. corrugatas, 
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Lam. It differs totally from all tho shells referred to that specie's, 
and all its numerous varieties are easily distinguished both from 
Lamarck’s ‘and Chemnitz/s types of cormgatm. U. facidens i is more 
inequilateral, it is a thicker shell with much stronger and broader 
cardinal teeth. The type, too, is more angulate, both anteriorly and 
posteriorly. The folloiving varieties of U. fanidnis, with their 
localities, are described by Mr. Henson in the Ann. and Mag. Nat. 
Hist. Vol. X, pp. 188, 189. 

Unio favidr,m } type. Bliitoura on .the Ganges between Cawnporo 
and Allahabad. 


1 var. mareem s,. 

... .Burhampooter ri ver, Assam. 

2 „ trigona, . 

....Nujcebabad in the north-west of Rohilkund, 

3 „ Dcltce , . 

.. . Jclliughy river, Bengal. 

4 „ Chrysis, ... . 

....Dojora river, Karcily Ghat near Bareilly. 

5 „ viridula ,. 

,....“ Jhccl” between Htimeerporo and Someer- 


pore, Bundclkund. 

6 „ densa , .. 

.Ganges river above Chunar. 


No. 6.— Unio Cjsiujlkus, Lea.—Iloogly river, 100 miles above 
Calcutta. 


Lea, Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. IV, 95, PI. 13, f. 25. 

Benson, J. A. S. U. IV. 450. 

Kustov, Mart, ami Chcm. p. 228, PI. 77, fig. 4. 

The two figures agree perfectly. The typo is a veiy thin shell, 
with fine lamellar teeth. Specimens exist in the Asiatic Society’s 
Museum, brought from Bhagulpoor. The form is widely distributed 
in N. India; I have even a variety from Sind. 

No. 7.— Unio bimnbatub, Lea. Hoogly river with the last. 

Symphonotu bilineata, Loa, Trans. Am. Phil. Soc., IV. 98, pi. 11, f. 19. 

„ Benson, J. A. S. 13. IV. 452. 

Benson, (Ann. Mag. Nat. nist. Scr. 3, Vol. X., pp. 187,195) shews 
that tills is merely tho very young form of U. marginalise Lam. He 
is unquestionably correct. The “ two delicate lines passing from tho 
beaks to the posterior region” arc, like many other umbonal mark¬ 
ings, characteristic of young shells, and disappear gradually with age. 
The remains of them, much blunted, are often to be detected on 
adults. 
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No. 8.— Unio oiivarius, Lea. Ganges valley. 

Lea, Trans. Ann. Phil. Soc. IV, 108, pi. 16, f. 38. 

Benson, J. A. 8. B. IV. 463. 

Raster, Mart, and Chora., p. 244, pi. 82, f. 2. 

The locality given by Lea is Burrill river, India. Kiister, who 
appears to be indebted for all his Indian species described by Lea to 
Dr. von dem Busch, gives Burrill river, Indiana (!), North America, 
as the locality. Mr. Benson says—“ It is widely distributed in the 
Gangetic region, and is most abnndant in the Bohilkund streams.” 
The variety figured by Kiister differs from Lea's type is being more 
inequilateral, much shorter anteriorly, and more obtuse posteriorly, 
and of a light green colour instead of pale olive. Indeed, it is by no 
means clear that the specimen figured is not a variety of U ceeruleus . 
I do not know if there be such a river as the Burrill, but the locality 
for the original type is very probably the neighbourhood of the Burail 
Range, north of Cachar, as the shell was received by Lea from a 
Dr. Burrough who collected extensively in Assam, and who supplied 
the original specimens, from which Uylobates Hoolock was described, 
to Dr. Hurl and.* This is not far from the localities whence the closely 
allied U. Nuttallianus , Lea, and U. involutes, Benson, were obtained. 

No. 9.—Unio Corrianus, Lea. Calcutta. 

Lea, Trans. Am. Phil. Boe. V. 65, pi. 9, fig. 25. . 

Kiister, Mart, and Chem., p. 229, pi. 77, fig. 5. 

Two completely distinct shells are figured by the two authorities 
above referred to. Lea’s original type is a young form of one of the 
common varieties of manjinalis , approaching U. anodontina of La¬ 
marck ; Kuster’s, on the contrary, is a fonn allied to U. caruleus , but 
thicker, and with broader hinge teeth than that species, so that it is 
more diverse from U. manjinalis than oven catruhns is! Kiister’s 
specimen was derived from Dr. von dem Busch, who, in this and 
other instances, appears to have utterly confounded different forms. 

* See Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. IV. p 62. It 
is u disgrace to the science of England as represented in British India, and a 
lasting memorial of the disregard or natural history which has always been a 
characteristic of the British Government of India, that so remarkable on ani« 
mal as tho Hoolock should have boon first recognised by an American natu¬ 
ralist at so late a date as 1834. Hod India belonged to France, the United 
States or Russia, tho Btudy of its fauna would not have been left to the 
unuided efforts of private individuals. 
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No. 10.— Unio Bengalensis, Lea. Bengal. 

Loa, Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. VI. 3, pi. 2, f. 3. 

Kuster, Mart, and Chem., p, 228, pi. 77, f. 2, 3. 

In this case again, two totally distinct shells are figured, and again 
the authority for Kustcr’s appeal's to he Dr. von deni Busch, whoso 
collection furnished the specimen figured in Martini and Chemnitz. 
Lea’s type is a very peculiar variety of V. marginalia, very much 
“ longer” (that is wider when measured from the umboncs to the 
ventral margin) in proportion to the breadth than usual. I have not 
met with it. It was obtained by Lea from Dr. Burrough who pur¬ 
chased it in Calcutta, and believed that it inhabited the Ganges. It 
has better claims to distinction than most of Lea’s “ species.”* 

Kustcr’s type is a much thicker, more tumid shell, with far 
stronger teeth and impressed cicatrices, much more incquivalve and 
different in almost every character. I cannot recognise it as any 
form with which I am acquainted, and I much doubt its being Indian 
at all. At all events it is nearer to U. corrugatus than to U. mar - 
ginalis. 

No. 11.— Unio lamellatub, Lea. Bengal. 

Loa, Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. VI. 19, pi. G, f. 16. 

This is another variety of the U. marginalis type, perfectly inter¬ 
mediate between the two last named, and approaching the type more 
nearly than either. Lea’s shells were probably immature. In the 
younger shells of marginalis , the hingo teeth are moro lamellar than 
in the adults, and the principal character of this “ species” and of the 
two preceding is the lamellar teeth. 

I have not met with the exact type of this shell, but it doubtless 
inhabits the neighbourhood of Calcutta. Specimens resembling it in 
every way except in being rather less long (in the dorso-ventral dia¬ 
meter) in proportion to their breadth are common. 

No. 12.— Unio Hajahensis, Lea. Bajah’s Tank, Calcutta. 

Loa, Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. VIII., 239, pi. 23, fig. 63. 

The above is the locality quoted. I am unable to discover what 

* In a lotter to my brother, Mr. Benson suggested a doubt as to whether 
this species wore Indian. Taking into consideration the oircumstance that 
nearly all the shells in the Calcutta bazar ore foreign, this suggestion appears 
highly probable. 4 
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tank is referred to. The sheila inhabiting the Seven Tanks shew a 
considerable difference. The shell is a small, subrotnndate, thick 
form, approaching some of the varieties of U. fauidens, Bens., and has 
much the appearance of being stunted and distorted, a very common 
occurrence in tanks, and especially in those of Calcutta, probably in 
consequence of their being slightly brackish at times. Two speci¬ 
mens, agreeing well with LeaV: figures, exist in the Asiatic Society’s 
Museum. A very similar shell inhabits the Nerbudda. 

No. 18.— TTnio Siiuhtieffianus, Lea. Sina River, India. 

Lea, Jour, Acad. Nat. Soi. Plii]. III., 302, pi. 27, f. 17. 

The Sina river runs past Ahmcdnugger in the Deccan. It is an 
affluent of the Bheema, one of the principal feeders of the Kistna. 
This shell has somewhat the form of Unto cccruhm, but is thicker. 
Unfortunately the volume containing the description of this shell docs 
not appear to exist in Calcutta, so I cannot tell whether specimens, 
which I possess from the neighbourhood, belong to the type form or 
not. In such extremely variable shells as Unio this is a matter of 
considerable importance. 

No. 14.— Unio Merodabenris v. d. Busch , Province of Merodab in 
Bengal. (I) 

y. d. Busch. MS. in Kiister, Mart, and Chom., p. 233, pi. 78, fig. 4. 

I give the locality of this ridiculously named species as it is 
quoted in Kiister. The locality is doubtless Moradabad in Rohilcund. 
Kiister gives^us a synonym f U. flavus, Benson, and adds the remark: 
“Whether this species be Benson’s described U. flavus , I cannot 
ascertain, as I have not access to Benson’s work. The name would be 
ill-selected, as the shell is by no means^ellow.” 

Of course Benson’s species thus referred to is U. favidens, of which 
the presUit appears to be a variety, very close to Mr. Bonson’s var. 
trigona. The name Merodabensis is so utter a barbarism, that it will be 
satisfactory to be rid of it. For the little series of blunders attending 
the description of this type, Dr. v. d. Busch again appears to be 
responsible. 

No. 15.—Unio Sikkimenbis, Lea. Sikkim. 

Lea, Jour. Aoad, Nat. Sci. Phil. 2nd Ser. IV. 251, pi. 89, f. 131. 

I have some doubt about the locality assigned to this species. It 
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approaches the S. Indian forms qf the corrugatus type (Lamarck’s) in 
outline, and is barely distinguishable from two shells in tho Asiatic 
Society’s collection, which arc labelled from Ceylon. It is a stouter 
shell than the Lamarckian corrugatus.* 

No. 16.—Unio Nagpoorensis, Lea. Ambajiri tank, Nagpoor. 

Lea, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. Ser. 2, IV. 270, pi. 45, f. 150. 

This species is barely separable from some varieties of Unio favidens t 
Bs. It is, however, a rounder, thinner shell, forming a link, both in 
character and locality, between that species and Unio corrugatus. 

No. 17.— Unio Wynegungaensis, Lea. Wynegunga river, east of 
Nagpoor. 

Lea, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. 2nd Scr. IT, 271, pi. 45, f. 151. 

Except in greater thickness, and stouter hinge teeth, there appears 
no distinction of the slightest importance between this “ species” and 
the last. The type abounds in the Godavery and its feeders, and 
is, as usual, variable. The locality given by Lea is Wynegunga 
river, East of Nagpoor in the Deccan, Bengal, which is equivalent 
to talking of Philadelphia in New England, Virginia. However it is 
hardly fair to expect American naturalists to have accurate information 
on Indian geography, when an English naturalist of repute confounds 
the Khasi hills in N. E. India with the Nilgiris in the S. W., and 
when a second, in a work solely devoted to Indian zoology, perhaps 
the most important work on any branch of Indian Natural History,, 
exclusive of botany, ever published in England, confounds Saharun- 
poor with Serampoor on the Hooghly. After this, the discovery made 
by the Times newspaper, a few years ago, that a spur of the Hima¬ 
layas is visible from Calcutta is not so surprising. A distinguished 
French naturalist, five or six years since, placed Kattiawar in Cochin 
China, but it is only fair to add that this was before the French expedi¬ 
tion to the latter country, and that French naturalists have already done 
not a little towards making ub better acquainted with the Molluscan 
fauna of that little known region. 

* Since writing the tbovo, I have learned that the loeality is correct. The 
shell was collected by Dr. Bacon. 
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No. 18.— Unio Theca., Bens. Ri^cr Cane near Banda, Bnndelcund. 

Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, 3rd Ser. X. 186. 

I have not seen this form. It belongs, according to Mr. Benson, 
to the Coirianus type of Unio marginal is. 

No. 19.— Unio macilentus, Bens. Choia Noddy, nearBijnore, 
Roliilotmd. 

Benson, Ann, and Mag. Nat. H ist. 1862, 3rd Scr. X. 187. 

A rather thin species resembling cecruhux, bnt with stont hinge 
teeth, resembling those of U. favuUns. I am unacquainted with tlio 
typo, but a very similar form is common in the Damuda and its 
tributaries in Bengal. 

No. 20.— Unio tIuemuolijs, Bens. R. Rumgunga, near Moradabad. 

Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nut. Hist. 1862, 3rd Ser. X. 190. 

4 

A thick shell with largo hinge teeth. A massive species which 
inhabits the Nerbudda, and the shells of which are found fossil 
associated with the bones of extinct mammalia in the gravels of the 
river valley, may be a variety of this species. I have never seen tlio 
type. 

No. 21.— Unio placuosoma, Bens. River Cane near Banda, Bundcl- 
cund. 

Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, 3rd Scr. X. 191. 

No. 22.— Unio l^evirostius, Bens. Near Clmnar, in streams and 
tanks. 

Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, 3rd Ser. X. 191. 

No. 28.— Unio Pinax, Bens. Gungun stream, near Moradabad, 
Roliilcun^ 

Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, 3rd Ser. X. 192. 

The three abovenamed speeies appear all to he allies of U. fauidens. 
They probably pass into each other. 

No. 24.— Unio Leioma, Bens. Dcccan ? near Bombay. 

Benson, Ann. and Mag >s Nat. Hist. 1862, 3rd Ser. X. 192. 

The locality of this shell is uncertain. I have no species from 
Western India which agrees with the description. 
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No. 25.— Unio occatus, Lea. Bengal. 

Lea, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. 2nd Ser. V. 398, PI. 50, fig. 304. 

A compressed form, with strong teeth, fairly intermediate between 
catruleus and favidem , and allied to U. maoilenlus, By. and U. plagio- 
soma , Bs. but more compressed than either. It especially requires 
comparison with U. macilentus , of which it may be a compressed form. 

No. 26.—TJ4fc> Gjbrbidoni, Eydoux. Coromandel. 

Said by Lea to be the same as Unto ceeruleus. 

No. 27.— Unio Bonneaudi, Eyd. ' South India. 

No. 28.— Unio GUunieiiAUDr, Eyd. Bengal. 

1 No. 29.— Unto Keraudhknii, Eyd. Chanderaagorc. 

I am indebted for all my information as to tin? above four species 
to Mr. Benson. I have not access at present to the work in which 
they are described. 

In Kiister’s monograph of Unio in Mastini and Chomnitz another 
species is described from the “ East Indies,” U. Ejcanthematicus, Kiister, 
p. 243, pi. 81, fig. 2. The authority, however, for the locality is Dr. 
v. d. Busch, whose general accuracy, after the instances given above, 
may be open to doubt; the “ East Indies” in a Natural History sense, 
not many years since, denoted any countiy between Africa ain^ 
Kamschatka, and the peculiar pustulated surface of the shell, from 
which the name is derived, is unknown in any Indian species. I 
think it is probably not a native of the Indian Peninsula. 

U. discas } Lea, Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. IV, 74, PI. 18, /. 57, was at 
first stated to be from India, on, however, palpably insufficient 
grounds, the original specimen having been purchased from a dealer 
amongst a lot of shells from India. The shift is so distinct *from any 
known Indian species, thut I had concluded that the locality was 
assigned to it in error, before I found that in a subsequent volume of 
the Trans. Am. Phil. Soc., Vol. VIII., p. 234, note, Lea mentions 
his having ascertained that the locality was the River Moctezuma in 
Central America. 

Mr. Benson mentions (Ann. and Mag. Nat.*IIist. 1862, X., 195,) 
hiB having received from the Malabar Coast a shell which he refers to 
JJ. consdbrinus , Lea. 
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Unto spuria is said by Lamarck to be from Southern Asia. Mr. 
Benson states (Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, X., 189,) that the 
young of U. far idem approaches the figure given by Wood of Mya 
spuria , which is, I suppose, the same species. It is not clear that 
Jjamarck’s type was Indian. Mr. Benson also (1 c. p. 189) refers to 
Mya radial a, Chem. as being from Malabar. Mya radiata , Gmclin is 
by Lamarck, Lea and Kuster, said to be American and even in 
Kiister I can find no allusion to Chemnitz’s species. ^ 

It is only right to add too that some of what Woodward most 
justly terms “ the worthless fabrications of Rafinesquo” (Man. Mol. 
p. 136, note,) came from India. No scientific purpose can be served by 
recalling the names from the oblivion iu which they are happily buried^ 
• II.— Assam. 

No, 30.— Unio involutuk, Benson. Assam. 

S. Hanley, Supp. & Wood’s lnd. Tost. 

I only know of this and the succeeding three species from reference 
being made to them by Mr." Benson in the Ann. and Mng. Nat. Hist, 
for 1862, 3rd Scr. X., 186. The work in which they were originally 
described is not procurable in Culcutta. U. involutus is said to be 
thin and tumid and to represent U. olivarius , Lea, in Assam. 

No. 31.— Unio Corbis, Bens. Assam. 

8. Hanley, Supp. to Wood’s lnd. Tost. 

No. 32. —Unio Radula, Bens. Assam. 

8. Hanloy, Supp. to Wood’s lnd. Tost. 

No. 33.— Unio Scobina, Bens. 

S. Hanloy, Supp. to Wood’s lnd. Test. 

U. fluctiger, Lea (teste Benson) Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. 2nd Ser. IV. 250, 
pi. 39, f. 130. ^ 

„ Kuster, Mart, and Cliom., p. 237, pi. 80, fig. 1. 

Mr. Benson (in Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, X., 186) states 
that U. fluctiger, Lea, is a synonym of U. Scobina. Kiister’s figure 
of fluctiger differs from Lea’s type, and the shell is stated to be from 
S. America. As, however, Kiistcr’s specimen was from Dr. v. d. Busch’s 
cabinet, very little reliance can be placed upon the assigned locality, 
especially as Lea, who did not know whence the shell came, sug¬ 
gested that it was, possibly, South American. 
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Kiister’b type is narrower anteriorly and has rather different, coarser 
plication posteriorly, than Lea’s. It may be a different shell. 

No. 34.— Unio Nuttallianttr, Lea. Assam, teste Benson. 

Lea, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. Ill., 310, pi. 30, f. 25. 

The locality is simply stated to be India by Lea. Benson, Ann. 
and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, X ,#04, states that he has received speci¬ 
mens from ^iun. , The volume containing the description of this 
shell is not piWR-able in Calcutta. 

No. 85.— Unio Jenkinsianes, Bens. Burhampooter River, Assam. 
Bonson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, 3rd Ser. X., 185. 

An ally of U. marginalis y distinguished by “the very tumid form, 
0he sloping posterior end, absence of a wing, the short ligament, and 
the nature and position of the teeth.” (Bens. 1. c.) In the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety’s collection there is a shell from Bhagulpoor perhaps referable os 
a variety to this Bpccics. , 

No. 36.— Unio pachysoma, Bens. Burhampooter River, Assam. 

Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, 3rd Ser. X., 186. 

“ An iuflatcd form of the ccerukus type.” (Bens. 1. c.) Mr. Benson 
also states that he has received a distorted variety from Calcutta. A pe¬ 
culiar tumid form which is not uncommon in Calcutta tanks is doubt¬ 
less referred to. It agrees generally with the description given. This 
form therefore adds one more to the Bengal list. 

No. 37.— Unio Smaraqdites, Bens. Burhampooter River, Assam. 
Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1862, Srt^er. X., 190. 

A shell allied to U. favidens. ™ 

Besides these forms a variety of TJ. favidens, Bens. ( var . marcem ) has 
already been quoted as occurring in Assam. Mr. Benson also records 
the receipt of a variety of U. caruleus (J. M S. B. VI. 750) and of a 
small variety of TJ. maryinalis (Ann. and Mag. Nat. Ilist. 3rd Ser. X. 
186) from that region. * 

III.—Ceylon. 

No. 38 .—Unio Layardi, Lea. Ceylon. 

Lea, Jonr. Acad. Nat. Sci. Pliil. 2nd Ser. IV., 243, pi. 36, f. 122. 

This is a shell of tho marginalis type with £ convex dorsal margin, 
and generally rounded outline. It appears to be a fairly distinguish¬ 
able form, though very close to Bengalemis and lamcllatus. 
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No. 89.— Unio Thwaitksii, Lea. Ceylon. 

Lea, Jour. Acad. Nat. Soi. Phil. 2nd Ser. IV., 246, pi. 37, f. 125. 

This shell only differs from the last in having a rather straigliter 
hinge line, and being slightly more inequilateral. If such differences 
are to rank as specific, half a dozen “ species” might he manufac¬ 
tured out of any tank in Calcutta, ^fte separation of these two forms 
is perfectly unjustifiable in a genus like Unio. 

The above are the only species that I can trace specially described 
from Ceylon. Lamarck’s variety h. of Unio marginalia described as 
var. testa minore , breviorr, and 75 millimetres broad was also ‘from 
Ceylon (Lam. YI. 79). Sir Emerson Tenncnt, in his work on Ceylon, 
enumerates only U. rormgalus besides U. marginal is. lie, howeveifj 
adds that Mr. Cuming possessed six species from the island, which 
had been sent to Mr. Lea. U. Thwaitesii and U. layardi are doubt¬ 
less two of those, as they were from Mr. Cuming’s cabinet, but no 
mention is made of the others by Mr. Lea. 

IY.— Burma. 

No. 40.— Unto Tavotensis, Gould. Tavoy. 

Gould, Proc. Bust. Soc. Nat. llist. I., 140. 

„ Ot. Conch, p. 190. 

^Kiister, Mart, and Chcm., p. 160, pi. 48, f. 2. m 

“ Closely allied to U. cormgata, Lam. which is less rounded and 
less corrugated” (Gould, 1. c.) More nearly allied to Lamarck’s than 
to Chemnitz’s type of U. co^kgatus. Kiister’s figure agrees well with 
Gould’s description, but represents a young shell, not mature. The 
specimen figured was from the collection of Dr. Sturm (and not from 
that of Dr. v. d. Busch). 

No. 41.— Unio crispatus, Gould. Tavoy. 

U. crispata, Gould, Proc. Boat. Soc. Nat. Hist. I., 141. 

„ „ Ot. Conch, p. 191. 

No. 42.—Unio foliaceus, Gould. Tavoy. 

U. fblincea, Gould, Proo. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. 1., 141. 

„ „ Ot. Conch, p. 191. 

An ally (variety ?) of U. marginalia , Lam. “ Closely allied to U. 
Bengalemia and Corrianm , Lea.” (Gould, 1. c.) 
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No. 43 .—Unio jkxolesokns, Gould, Tavoy. 

Gould, Proo. Boat. Soc. Nat. Hist. 1., 141. 

„ Ot. Concb. p. 191. 

Apparently, from the description, another ally or variety of the 17. 
marginalia type. 

No. 44.— Unio generosus, Gguld. Tavoy. 

Gould, Proc. jtost. Soc. Nat. Hist. U., 220. 

„ Ot. CoRh. p. 201. 

I believe I possess this species. Specimens were sent to me by Mr. 
Theobald from Pegu, which agree with the description fairly, except 
that they are smaller than the type. 

No. 45.— Unio luteus, Lea. Nowville, Tavoy. 

Lea, Jour. Acad. Nat. tici. Phil. III., 302, pi. 27,17. 

1 have not access to the description or figure of this species. 

No. 46.—Unio crispisulcatus, Bens. Baugong R. near Tliayet 
Myo, Pegu. 

Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1862, 3rd Ser. X., 193. 

I am indebted to Mr. Theobald for specimens of this shell. It ap¬ 
pears doubtful whether it be more than a variety of U. crispatus t 
Gould, to which Mr. Benson does not refer in his description, and 
with which he was possibly unacquainted. Gould’s description is very 
brief, and gives the idro of a more coarsely sculptured shell ( “ rugtft 
angulatis radiantibus undique crispata”') besides being somewhat 
shorter ('from the dorsal to the ventral margin) in proportion to its 
breadth, but these are not necessarily specific distinctions. 

No. 47.— Unio Pugio, Bens. Ava and Pegu. 

' Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1862, 3rd Ser. X., 193. 

A solitary valve was sent to Mr. Benson by Mr. Theobald, who gave 
the locality as Ava. I subsequently found the same form in the Mya- 
noung district of Pegu, and Mr. Theobald has since obtained larger 
varieties, I believe from Prome. It is a well marked type, extremely 
inequilateral, and with a peculiar acuminate form posteriorly. 

As already observed, the type form of Unio marginalia , Lam. 
abounds in Pegu. I found unusually fine specimens in large swamps 
about Henzada and Myanoung in the Irawady valley. The type gra¬ 
dually passes by insensible gradations into a much less transverse 

19 
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form, almost subquadratc. The posterior portions of the valves were 
often covered by the rcmarkablo fresh water Bryozoon Hislopia of 
Carter, apparently a new species. 

I have other species from Pegu, but I am unable at present to com¬ 
pare them with the numerous named forms described by Lea from 
Siam, many of which probably extend to Burma. 


Genus ANODONTA, Brugicrc. 

No. 1.— Anodonta soleniformis, Bens. Assam. 

Benson. J. A. S. B. V., 750. 

* 

The type specimen is in the Asiatic Society’s Museum (now the 
Imperial Museum). There is also an A . soleniformis , D’Orbigny, bu^j 
Mr. Benson’s name is the oldest, as it was published in 1836. 

Mr. Lea has described a species from*Siam, evidently very closely 
allied to this, as Mycetopus emaryinatus , Lea. (Jour. Acad. Nat. Soi. 
Phil. 2nd Ser. V., 398, pi. 50, f. 305). As the animal has not been 
observed, it may be doubtful if it is really a Mycetopus. At the same 
time the character of both the Siam and Assam shells are so distinct 
from those of any true Anodonta, that perhaps the best provisional 
classification is that adopted by Mr. Lea. Specimens of A. solmi/or¬ 
mis with the animal living arc a peculiar desideratum. 

, No. 2.— Anodonta Salwkniana, Could. Salween R., Burma. 

Gould, Proc. Boat. Soc. Nat. Hist. I., 158. 

„ Ot. Conch, p. 193. 

A very peculiar broad shell, belonging to Monocondylaa. (See 
next species.) I have never seen this form. 

No. 3.— Anodonta inosoularis, Gould. Salween R., Burma. 

Gould, Proc. Boat. Soc. Nat. Hist. 1.168. 

„ Ot. Conch, p. 193. 

Subsequently in the same volume, p. 161, Dr. Gould suggested 
that this species might be the type of a new genus which he named 
Psewlodon. This name is by Adams quoted as a synonym of Anodonta, 
but the type species is not quoted under that genus, nor, so far as I can 
detect, under any other. In Otia Concholoyica, Gould, in describing 
the genus, adds in brackets “ perhaps equivalent to Monocondylaa, 
D'Orb.” So far as the shell is concerned, this is undoubtedly the 
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correct position of these species, if the hinge teeth are trustworthy 
indicators of generic affinity. II. and A. Adams, in the Gen. Rec. 
Moll., include under Monocondyleea , M. Vondenbuschiana , Lea, from 
Java,* described by Lea as a Margaritana (Baphia of Adams) and 
several species of the genus have been described from Siam and 
Cochin China by French and American naturalists. 

I have received from Mr. Theobald fine specimens obtained in Pegu 
which correspdhd admirably with Margaritana Vondenbuschiana , Lea, 
and unquestionably belong, I think, to that species; and also shells 
which appear to belong to a variety of Anodonta inoseularis , agreeing 
with the type in size, shape and every character of importance; and 
mot only are the two forms unmistakeably congeneric, but I even 
think it probable that specimens might be met with to unite them 
specifically, as they differ in no essential character, except the very 
different degree of development of the cardinal tooth, which in 
Vondenbuschiana is scarcely raised, while in the specimens which I 
refer to inoseularis it is sometimes nearly a quarter of an inch high. 

There arc in the Asiatic Socicty’-s collection, also, two forms which 
appear to me certainly varieties oiM. Vondenbuschiana. One of them, 
however, agrees more closely with the figure of M. Cumingii y Lea 
(Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. 2nd Ser. IV, 235, pi. S3, f. 114) a Ma¬ 
lacca shell, which only differs from Vondenbuschiana in unimportant 
minutiaj. m 

M. Vondenbuschiana is described and figured by Lea in Trans. Am. 
Phil. Soc. VIII, 222, pi. 18, f. 39, and also in Kiister. 

Were there nothing but the form of the hinge teeth to connect the 
SoutliAmerican species of Monocondyleea with the Burmese and Java¬ 
nese Pseudodon and Margaritana , especially having regard to the very 
diverse form of the shell, I should suspect them to be in reality distinct 
typos. But there is one little peculiarity which appears to tend to 
unite them. At the termination of the portion of the hinge line in 
which, by close inspection, flattened obsolete representations of the 
lateral teeth may be seen, there is a very peculiar expansion of the 
end of the ligament which covers a small sinus in the inner surface of 
both valves. This is very well shewn in Lea’s figure of Margaritana 

* Yor they slate, “ All iho species of this genus known are from the rivers 
of South America.” 
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Vond'-nbmchiam, and also in both Adams’s fignres of different species 
of Minwcondylmt from S. America. The same occurs in Anodon and 
in the type species of Margaritana of Schumacher,* (M. tnargaritifera , 
L.). I have not had an opportunity of examining the animals of the 
Burmese species of Monocondylaa , and therefore cannot say if the 
gills are free or not. 

Besides the above forms, a minute species of A notion is stated by 
Mr. Benson to inhabit ponds in Bundelcund, J. A. S. B., V. 750. 


P. S. No. 2a.—IT nio spurt us, Gm. Tranquebar. 

Mya spuria, Gm. vol. I, J J t. VI, p. 32222, No, 1G. 

Unio spuria, Lam. VI, 80, No. 45. # 

Mya spuria, Wood, Ind. Test. p. 12, pi. 2, No. 35. 

Since writing the note on this species at p. 146, T have found that it 
was described originally as from India. Gmclin refers to Sehroeter 
Einl. in Conch. II, 617, No. 9, pi. 7, f. 5, so perhaps the name may 
havo been given by Sehroeter, though that by no means follows from 
the reference. The description is very brief : “ M. testa rbombed viridi , 
natihus glabris” and the shell is said to be like corrugains , but near¬ 
ly twice the size and perfectly smooth in front of the beaks ( u praeter 
vulva regidnem tota glabra,” Gm. 1. c.). Wood’s figures are all poor. 
The shell can scarcely be a young form I think, if considerably larger 
than corrugatm. * 

Mya radiaia ,f I find, is attributed to Malabar by Gmelin, (p. 3220,) 
from whom Wood appears to have only copied his localities. The species 
ie, 1 think, correctly attributed to Chemnitz by Mr. Benson, although 
other authors give Gmelin as their authority. Gmelin’s description 
runs thus—“ M. testa eequivalvi pcllucida tenuissime transversim stri¬ 
ata viridi flavicante livido radiata ; valvis altero latere latissimis, altero 
angustissiniis.” I know of no form of Indian Unio to which this de¬ 
scription would he applicable, and I cannot help suspecting that the 
writers who have applied the name to an American species may very 
possibly be right. Wood’s figure, also, docs not recall any Indian 

* It is by no means clear that Margaritana and MonocamlyUsa are more than 
subgenera, or even artificial sections of Anodonta. M. Vondenbuschiana is inter¬ 
mediate between the socond and last in characters of the Bhell, and there is no 
known essential distinction in the animal. 

t The Linnsean genus Mya, like most Linnaaan genera, was an artificial group 
to some extent Besides Mya as now understood, it comprised Unio and seve¬ 
ral other genera. 
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species; for it is evident from the above description that the ^dinting 
lines shewn do not refer to stri® bat to coloured markings. Mr. 
Benson’s shell from Malabar was striated. 

Good collections of the Unios of both Coromandel and Malabar are 
greatly needed to determine all these doubtful species. 

Monocondyl/ka crebristjuata, Anthony. Pegu. 

American Journal of Conchology, I., 205, pi. 18. 

Monocondylasa Peouensis. Anthony. Pegu. 

Am. Jour. Conch. 1., 205, pi. 18. 


I am indebted to Mr. Theobald for the above quotations. The 
shells arc the two Monocondylcea above referred to, the first being 
^hut referred by me, though with some doubt, .to Anodonta ( Pseudo - 
don) inoscularis, Gould, the second to Monocondyfaa Vondenlmachiana , 
Lea. So long as it is the practice of naturalists living in foreign 
countries, and, necessarily, imperfectly acquainted with the fauna of 
distant regions, to give a “specific” name to every animal or frag¬ 
ment of an animal which reaches them, lists of synonyms must multiply; 
and as everybody will contend for the distinctness of liis “ species,” 
false notions as to the nature and value of specific distinctions must 
prevail. Thus, in the same paper, one of the numerous varieties of 
Melania variabilia , Benson, is called M. gloriosa, Anthony. Now it 
is worthy of remark that Mr. Benson, who has examined far more of 
the Mollusca of Burma than Mr. Anthony can possibly have seen, has 
not for years described a single Melania from that country as new, 
and has only described two species of Unio, although he had speci¬ 
mens of all Mr. Anthony’s supposed new species. I can only add 
that it would be easy for me to describe, from the materials I possess, 
20 or 30 forms of Unio (and nearly as many more of Melania ) with 
as good claims to distinction as one-half at least of those already pub¬ 
lished from India and Burma; but were I to do so, I cannot help 
thinking that, while burdening science with additional names, I 
should have added nothing to the knowledge of the fresh water mol¬ 
lusca of India. Amongst fresh water shells I am convinced that 
forms pass into each other far more than amongst land shells, that 
“ species,” in the usual definition of the word, have no existence, 
that all the characters relied upon for distinguishing “ species” of 
Unionida in especial, the form and thickness of the hinge teeth, form 
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of the sfccll, prominence of the umbones, shape of the muscular im¬ 
pressions, colour of the nacre, characters of the epidermis, &c. vary 
ad infinitum —in short that species must be described like genera and 
grouped around typos, not distinguished by characters. 

I see from a notice in the Paris Journal dc Conchyliologie that, in 
the same volume of the American Journal of Conchology, Mr. Conrad 
proposed a new genus Trigonodon for Monocondylaa crebristriata of 
Anthony, from which, as I have stated above, Anodonta inoscularis, 
Gould, is at the best but dubiously separable specifically. But tho 
last named shell is the type of Gould's genus Pseudodon, and Gould 
himself suggested the identity of that genus with D’Orbigny’s Mono- 
condyl&a.* Unless Mr. Conrad has procured the animals of the Pegu 
forms, and shewn them to be distinct from those of South America, 
(and I scarcely think he can have done so,) I cannot believe that any 
useful object is attained by inventing these generic appellations. Even 
if Trigonodon be not Pseudodon over again, (Mr. Conrad appears to 
have already furnished one synonym before for Pseudodon , viz. 
Monodontina ,) there has been no distinction of any generic value 
shown between the shells of Burmese and Malay species of Monocon- 
dylcea and those of S. America; and bearing in mind that there are 
some genera of more restricted distribution than those belonging to 
the Unionidee, e. g. the Tapir, and amongst Mollusks, Cydophorus 
and Megalomastoma , common to the two regions, it would, I think, 
be more scientific to examine the animals of the Burmese shells allied 
to Monocondyliea, before founding new genera to comprise them. 

There is of course, the possibility that Mr. Theobald may have been 
misinformed as to the respective names of the two species, and that 
the type of Trigonodon is tho form I have referred to Monocondylcea 
Vondenbuschiana. I can only add that the specimens of the same shell 
from the same locality sent to me by Mr. Theobald, do not differ 
more from Kiister’s figure of V. d. Busch’s original specimen of M. 
Vondenbuschiana in Martini and Chemnitz, than that figure does from 
Lea’s. 

Unio Pbquensis, Anthony. 

American Journal of Conchology, Vol. I. 

I cannot learn what species has been thus named. I hope to be 
able to refer to the volume before long and to return to the subject. 

* Ot. Conch., p. 194. 
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Two Indian spoeies of Unio in the Miisec d’ Histoirc Naturclle at- 
Paris have received MS. names from Valenciennes. I am uuahlc to 
ascertain at present if these names have been published or not. 


Corrigonda in Contributions to Indian Malacology, No. VI., in this volume j 


1\ 31, 

lino 

2, from bottom, for Kimoty 

read Kimoty. 

32, 

99 

7, 

99 

top, „ 

Fordoni , 

99 

(ttjrdmvi. 

99 

99 

8, 

99 

bottom, „ 

Hattiwar 

99 

Kattiuwar. 

34, 

99 

2, 

99 

99 99 

inwardly 

99 

conoidly. 

35, 

99 

15, 

99 

top, „ 

subyesta 

99 

subjecta. 

37, 

99 

12, 

99 

bottom, 

supply “ it” 

after nulla. 

99 

99 

9, 

99 

99 a 

omit the word South. 



38, 

99 

10, 

99 

top, m „ 

oblong ovate, Acliatina read oblong ovate 








Achatints. 

J) 

99 
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99 

99 99 

Basilen3 

99 

Basileus. 

99 

99 

12, 

99 

bottom, „ 

Alycceus 

99 

Aly caus. 

99 

99 

8, 

99 
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99 

Keeluz. 

30, 
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16 & 11, from bottom, for Basilens 

99 

Basilens. 

99 
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17, 

from bottom, for 

Wynand 

99 

Wynaud. 

99 

99 

14, 

99 

99 99 

Faulghat cherry 

99 

Faulghatchcny 

99 

99 

5, 

99 

99 99 

of that N. auris 

99 

of N. auris. 

99 

99 

2, 

99 

99 99 

base by 

99 

barely. 

41, 

99 

11, 

99 

top, „ 

slighly 

99 

slightly. 


In tlio provious number V. of tlio Contributions, an important error occurs 
N. conula, n. s. for N. Comir.rs (J. A. S. 13. XXXIV, 73, 1865). 

Tn tlio same page, Phoung ditto, Arakan, should be Flioung Do, and three 
pages further, p. 76, line 12, a semicolon is omitted, altering the senso. Tho 
passage should road “ a vertical lamina in front, and a second, slightly oblique, 
just behind ; the first giving out” Ac. instead of “just behind the first.” The 
only other erratum of importance is in pago 81, lino 20, whore “ re-entering 
lamellar parietal” should be “ re-entering parietal lamella.” 
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Scientific Intelligence. 

The following is from Mr. Blyth:— 

I have already elucidated* sundry species of .ASgialites (or Ring 
Plover) and may now further add that I have since made out the 
Charadriua pnsillua of Horsfield to be the same as JE. rajicapillua, Gould, 
figured in his Birds of Australia: Horsficld’s specimen being in winter 
dress, and his name of course standing for the species. 

The Indian Neophron (281) will have to rank as N. ginginianm, 
Latham. The Spilornia of Ceylon and of all S. India is the same as S. 
Elgini , Tytler, and will bear my prior name S/nlogaster (J. A. S. 
XXI. 351) being distinct from the Mulayaifl& bacha , with which Pro¬ 
fessor Schlegcl identifies it. Falco babglonicua is the F. peregrinoidea 
apud Or. R. Gray, as suggested in p. 282. The Cat noticed as Folia 
macrocclia in p. 283 seems, after all, to be of a different and smaller race 
than one received from Asam also in the Zoological Gardens. It has 
now been more than three years in the garden, and has only a slight 
fulvous tendency even yet, while the other is much more fulveseent, 
and is also of heavier build. I think that the larger only has the very 
elongated canine teeth. Neither seems to be the true Diardii (vel 
macrocclia') of Sumatra and Borneo; and I suspect that the larger and 
more fulvous animal (which the Society’s Museum has from Sikhim) 
should rank as F. nebnloaa , C. H. Smith, figured in Griffith’s English 
edition of the Jlegne animal. There is also great variation in the F. 
aurata , Tem. ( murmenaia , Hodgson, and the young F. Temminckii , 
Vigors.) A rufous*specimcn in the India Museum has strongly deve¬ 
loped body-markings, akin in typo to those of the macrocclia group; 
others (alike from Sikhim, Malacca and Sumatra,) arc deep rufous 
without trace of body-markings; and thirdly, there is the blackish 
race, which is designated F. nigrcsccna , Hodgson, in the second edi¬ 
tion of the British Museum Catalogue of Mr. Hodgson’s collections. 
These Cats would seem, in fact, to be in process of specialization, 
which is carried on a further stage in the F. Swinhoci of Formosa, as 
compared with the other races akin to F. Diardii. Lastly, F. (Jharl - 
toni may be a race not strongly specialized apart from F. mannorala. 

* Asiatic Society’s Journal, vol. XXXIV. p. 280. 
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Tlie whole of those constitute a group of E. and S. E. Asiatic Cats 
per se, which have not the peculiar clubbed toil of F. uncia , with 
which Dr. G^ray associates them. To the species of birds to be ex¬ 
punged from Jerdon's Indian series (p. 282), may be added Otocoria 
penicillata, for which O. longirostris of Kashmir, Kooloo, &c., has 
hitherto been mistaken. O. penicillata of W. Asia is smaller, with 
much longer car-tufts, And the black of the cheeks is continuous with 
that of the breast. Have I told you that Carpophaga cuprea , Jerdon, 
is well distinguished from G. insignia , Hodgson, having the neck and 
lower parts much more ashy, while both differ from C. badia , 
(Raffles), of Sumatra ? Of C. pusillaj nobis, I have seen more spe¬ 
cimens from S. India, where perhaps it co-exists with the large C. 

* 

tenca; and both cuprea and puailla are very likely to inhabit the 
mountains of Ceylon. Grauculus Layardi, nobis, (papuensis apud 
Sykes,) of S. Lidia and Ceylon, is very distinct from G. macei of 
Bengal, &c., much smaller, with the wings strongly banded under¬ 
neath. The Malayan G. javensis is a miniature of G. macei , of the 
same small size os G. Layardi. As many as four races have been 
confounded under Pycnonotus jocosus, (L.,) a name which must be 
retained for that of China, which I have not seen. The Bengal bird 
will stand as emeria of Shaw (pyrrhotis, Hodgson). The Tenasserim 
and Penang race is monticolus , M’Clelland. That of S. India will be 
named by Gould, and it has no white markings on the rectrices. In the 
Zoological Gardens are apparently two new species of Pheasant. One 
is a female, of a duplicate race to nycthemerus , being of the true silver 
Pheasant type. The other is a male; very like lineatus of Burma; 
but the markings of the upper parts more resemble those of nycthe - 
mems; it has no white along the ridge of the tail, and no white 
streaks on the flanks. Some think it a hybrid; but, if so, it can 
only be between lineatus and nycthemerus. The tail, however, is 
shaped exactly as in the former, whereas it should be considerably 
more lengthened, if the bird had nycthemerus for one parent; and its 
legs also should in that case bo larger, and shew some trace of the 
crimson colour of those of nycthemerus. I am, therefore, disposed to 
consider it as a true wild race of Kallij, probably from some more 
eastern part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of Scjitcmlter, 1805. 

Latitude 22° 33' 1" North. Longitude 88° 20' 34" East. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of September, 1865. 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the liygroinetrical elements 
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The Mean Height of the Barometer, ns likewise the Dry and Wet Bulb Ther¬ 
mometer Means aro derived from the Observations made at the several bourn 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General*s Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of September, 18C5. 

Hourly Mean*, St c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.— (Continued.J 
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Abstract of the Results of the Ilourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of September, 1805. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of September, 1865. 
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Mean daily range of the Baroiuetor during tho month, .. 


Inches 
.. 29.676 

.. 29.855 

.. 29.513 

.. 0.342 

.. 29.737 
.. 29.609 

.. 0.128 


Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for tho month, .. 

Mai 1 . Temperature occurred at 2 P. M. onjhc 18th, 

Min. Temperature occurrod at 7 A. m. on the 14th, 
Extreme range of the Temperaturo during the month, 
Moan of tho daily Max. Temperature, .. 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, .. 

Mean daily range of the Temperature during the month, 


812 

93.0 

75.4 

17.6 
89.0 

80.7 
8.3 


Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month,.. .. ,, 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wot Bulb Thermometer, 
Computed Mean Dew-point for tho month, .. .. „ 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew-point, 

Mean Elastic forco of Vapour for the month, .. • „ 


*? 0 . 7 ^ 

3.5 

78.2 

6.0 

Inches 

0.946 


Troy grains 

Moan Weight of Vapour for the month, .. .. .. 10.13 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, .. 2.11 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete satu ration boing unity, 0.83 


Bained 21 days, Max. fall of rain during 24 hours, 
Total amount of rain during tho month, .. 
Prerailing direction of the Wind, •• 


Inches 
.. 2.36 

.. 10.25 

E. & N. & S. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of September, 1865. 

MoNTIfTil lilCSULTS. 

Tables showing the number of ilays on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together wi^the number of days on which at the same hour, 
when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. 


Hour. 

N. 

llain on. 

N. E. 

Rain on. 

E. 

a 

c 

o 

G 

■a* 

C9 

e£ 

• 1 
Ml 

od 

Rain on. 

3. 

Rain ou. 

• 

* 

Rain on. 

£ 

Ram on. 

• 

Rain on. 

. 

G 

IS 

m 

c 

o 

• 

.a 

« 

Missed. j 









1 

No 

.ol 

1 

da' 

FB. 









Midnight. 

3 


4 


6 


3 


8 


1 


4 


1 





1 

3 


4 


6 


3 

1 

7 


1 


4 


2 




1 

2 

• r > 


3 


5 


2 


6 


1 


5 


3 

1 




3 

6 

1 

4 

1 

4 


2 


6 

1 

2 

1 

4 


2 





4 

7 

1 

2 

1 

7 

2 



6 

1 

1 


6 

1 

2 





6 

6 

2 

2 


7 

2 



6 


1 


5 

1 

3 





6 

5 

1 

2 

1 

5 

: i 

2 

1 

6 


1 


5 

1 

4 





7 

5 


3 

2 

6 

3 

1 


5 


1 


5 

1 

4 





8 

6 


6 

2 

4 

1 1 

2 

1 

1 


2 


C 


3 





9 

7 

1 

7 

I 1 

3 

! 

1 

2 

2 

3 


1 


5 


2 





10 

7 

1 

4 

i 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 




5 

2 

3 





11 

6 

1 

5 


7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 


2 

1 

5 





Noon. 

2 


3 


8 

1 

4 

1 

1 


2 


4 


6 

1 




1 

G 


3 

1 

8 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 


4 


2 





2 

5 

1 

3 


B, 3 

3 


4 

1 


1 

4: 1 

5 





3 

3, 1 

2 1 

5 

i 

4 

1 

6 

1 


1 

3 

1 

6 





4 

8, 5 

1 


6 

2 

4 


6 

2 



4 

i 






6 

7 

; 1 

1 


6 

i 

3 

1 

6 

1 


■ 

3 


1 





6 

7, 1 

1 


7 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 


■ 

4 


1 





7 

8 

2 

1 


6 

1 

2 


5 




4 


1 





8 

7 

1 



8 2 

3 

1 

5 




4 


1 





» 

5 


1 

1 

9 

1 2 

3 


6 

1 



4 


1 





10 

3 


1 


10 

2 

2 


7 



1 

41 

1 

i 




11 

3 

i 

4 


6 

1 

2 


8 


2 

1 

4 


1 

!_ 
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Abstract of the Sesults of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General 1 s Office, Calcutta, 
in the month qf October, 18C5. 

Latitude 22° 33' 1" North. Longitude 88° 20' 34" East. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea4evel, 18 ft. 11 in. 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Uygrometrical elements 

v dependent theroon. 



Range of the Tempera* 
ture during the day. 



Range of the Barometer 
during the day. 


Max. 


Inches. 

29.706 

.777 

.831 

.824 

.812 

.807 

.812 

.912 

.931 

.914 

.951 

.951 

.962 

.95)9 

30.005 

29.953 

.929 

.915 

.943 

.987 

.969 

.922 

.915 

.917 

.935 

.933 

.904 

.935 

.998 

.983 

.952 


The Mei ieight of the Barometer, os likewise the Dry and Wet Bulb Ther* 
urometer Mol » are derived from the hourly Observations made daring the day. 
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meteorological Observations, 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations• 
taken at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of October , 1865. 

Daily Means, Sec. of the Observations and of the HygrometricalelementB 
dependent thereon.— (Continued.) 



All the Hygrometrical elements are 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of October , 1865. 


Hourly Means, dec. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 



W 4J ■ 

Range of the Barometer 

u 

r—4 u 

Range of the Temperature 



for each hour during 

CO u 

"i 

for euch hour during 

Hour. 

.S*Obi 

5 53 « 

B PQ (N 

the mouth 



the mouth 










a »*° 
S3 t3 

Max. 

Min. 

Diflf. 

- V 

5 

g Eh 

Max. 

Min. 

Ditr. 


3 




S 





Incites. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Indies. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mid¬ 

night. 

29.847 

• 

29.923 

29.732 


81.1 

85.0 

76.4 

8.6 

1 

.839 

.918 

.719 


80.7 

81.3 

76.0 

8.3 

2 

.832 

.908 

.709 

maEm 


84.0 

75.2 

8.8 

S 

.828 

.903 

.706 

.197 

80.0 

83.6 

74.4 

9 2 

4 

.831 

.914 

.708 

.206 

79.6 

83.4 

73.6 

9.8 

6 

.844 

.931 

.722 

.209 

79.2 

83.3 

72.8 

muxm 

6 

.861 

.949 

.738 

.211 

79.0 

83.5 

72.6 

10.9 

7 

.882 

.974 

.751 

.220 

80.2 

85.0 

73.8 

11.2 

8 

.901 

.997 

.773 

.224 

82.8 

86.4 

77.4 

9.0 

9 

.915 

39.004 

.777 

.227 

84.8 

88.2 

79.8 

8.4 

10 

.914 

.005 

.766 

.239 

86.7 

90.0 

83.0 

7.0 

11 

.897 

29.988 

.747 

.241 

88.3 

90.8 

83.6 

7.2 

Noon. 

.871 

.975 

.716 

.259 

89.4 

92.0 

86.6 

5.4 

1 

.840 

.919 

.695 

.224 

90.0 

92.8 

85.2 

7.6 

2 

.813 

.889 

.664 

.225 

90.4 

93.0 

85.3 

7.7 

3 

.798 

.871 

.648 

.223 

90.8 

93.2 

85.0 

8.2 

4 

.791 

.863 

.640 

.223 

90.2 

92.8 

84.4 

8.4 

6 

.798 

.873 

.649 

.224 

89.8 

93.4 

831 

10.3 

6 

.807 

.879 

.671 

.208 

86.5 

89.6 

81.6 

8.0 

7 

.824 

.894 

.690 

.204 

84.8 

88.4 

80.2 

8.2 

8 

.846 

.920 

.712 

.208 

83.8 

87.2 

78.8 

8.4 

9 

.857 

.930 

.727 

.203 

82.9 

86.6 

78.0 

8.6 

10 

.863 

.932 

.733 

.199 

82.1 

86.0 

77.0 

9.0 

11 

.857 

.934 

.734 

.200 

81.4 

85.6 

76.2 

9.4 

«* 


The Mean Height of tho .Barometer, as likewise the Dry end Wet Bulb Ther¬ 
mometer Means are derived from the Observations made at the several houru 
during the mouth. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of October , 1865. 

Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Ilygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.— (Continued.) 


Hoar. 

Mean Wet Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

Computed Dew Point. 

f 

t 

j 

Dry Bulb above Dew^ 
Point. 1 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

Mean Wricht of Va¬ 
pour in a Cubic foot 
of air. 

Additional Weight of 
Vapour required for 
complete saturation. 

Mean degree of Hu¬ 
midity, complete satu¬ 
ration being unity. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Inches. 

Troy grs. 

» 

Troy grs. 


Mid- 

77.7 

3.4 

73.3 

5.8 

0.862 

0.29 

1.88 

0.83 

night. 









1 

77.G 

3.1 

75.4 

5.3 

.865 

.31 

.70 

.85 

2 

77.4 

2.9 

75.4 

4.9 

.805 

.31 

.57 

.86 

S 

77.2 

2.8 

75.2 

4.8 

.800 

.28 

.53 

.86 

4 

77.0 

2.6 

75.2 

4.4 

.800 

.30 

.39 

.87 

5 

76.7 

2.5 

71.9 

4.3 

.851 

.21 

.35 

.87 

6 

76.5 

2.5 

74.7 

4.3 

.846 

.16 

.34 

.87 

7 

76.9 

3.3 

74.6 

5.6 

.813 

.09 

.79 

.84 

8 

77.1 

6.7 

73.1 

9.7 

.803 

8.61 

3.11 

.73 

9 

77.2 

7.6 

71.9 

12.9 

.773 

.26 

4.20 

.66 


77.5 

9.2 


14.7 

.776 

.25 

.93 

.63 

11 

77.6 

10.7 

71.2 

17.1 

.75G 

.02 

6.78 

.53 

i 

Iff 0011. 

77.6 

11.9 

70.4 

19.0 

.736 

7.79 

6.46 

.55 

1 

77.3 

12.7 

69.7 

20.3 

.720 

.61 

.8!) 

.53 

2 

77.2 

13.2 

69.3 

21.1 

.711 

.50 

7.17 

.51 

3 

77.0 

13.8 

68.7 

22.1 

.697 

.35 

.49 

.50 

4 

77.1 

13.1 

69.2 

21.0 

.708 

.48 

.11 

.51 

5 

77.7 

12.1 

70.4 

19.4 

.736 

.79 

6.63 

.54 

6 

78.1 

8.4 

73.1 

13.4 

.803 

8.56 

4.54 

.65 

7 

78 3 

6.5 

73.7 

11.1 

.819 

.76 

3.70 

.70 

8 

78.2 

5.6 

74.3 

9.5 

•83 «i 

.94 

.16 

.74 

9 

78.0 

4.9 

74.6 

8.3 

.843 

9.05 

2.74 

.77 

10 

77.7 

4.4 

71.6 

7.5 

.843 

.05 

.46 

.79 

11 

77.7 

3.7 

75.1 

6.3 

.857 

.23 

.04 

.82 


All the Hy geometrical elements are computed by the Greenwich Constants. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of October, 18G5. 


Solar Radiation, Weather, &c. 


1 *» »»a 1 

Max. Solar 
radiation. 

Rain Gauge 
5 feet above 
Ground. 

Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 

i 

0 

112.2 

Inches, 

• a a 

N. W. & S. 

2 

139.4 

• a • 

N. IV. 

3 

140.0 

I a ■ 

W. & N. \V. 

4 

110.0 

• a a 

vv. 

& 

144.5 


W. & N. 

6 

138.0 

• •• 

N, W. & N. & W. 

7 

•139.9 


W. & N. W. 

8 

139.7 

■ at 

W. 

9 

138.0 

• a a 

W.&S. 

10 

139.0 

tie 

s. & s. w. 

11 

142.0 

Ml 

s. & s. w. 

12 

138.G 

in 

S. & S. W. & E. 

13 

139.0 

• a a 

S. & S. W. & S. E. 

14 

142.0 

a a • 

E. & W. & S. W. 

15 

149.4 

ill 

W. & S. 

10 

139.8 

aaa 

N.W. 

17 

142.0 

• as 

N. & N. W. 

18 

142.6 

Ml 

N. & N. W. 

19 

143.0 

• •• 

N. & W. & N. W. 

20 

144.4 

Ml 

S. & E. 

21 

133.6 

/ 

see 

S. E. 

22 

139.0 

Mi 

W. & S. E. 


General Aspect of tho Sky. 


Clear.. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear to noon, Scatd. to 5 p. M., clear 
afterwards. 

Clear. 

Clem*. 

Clear to 7 a. m, M to tlio E. to 3 p. jt., 
clear afterwards. 

Clear. 

Clear to 11 a. m. **i to 5 p. m. cloar after¬ 
wards. 

i to 5 a. sr. V* i to noon, clouds of various 
kinds afterwards. 

Clear to 11 a. ar. round tlio horizon to 
6 p. 3i., clear to 9 p. ai. Vv-i ro tho N. 
aftoj’wards. 

V>i to 11 a. m. oj to 5 p. 3t. V\_i to tho S. 
W. afterwards. 

Clear to 4 A. M. Overcast to 11 A. if. oi 
to 6 p. 31. 'o-i to tho W. aftorwarda. 

^-i to 10 a. ii. r%i to 5 r. M., clear aftor- 
wards. 

Clear to noou, *">1 to 4 p. ir., clear after¬ 
wards. 

Clear to 10 a. M. rt i to 4 r. ai., clear after¬ 
wards. 

Clear to 0 A. if. to 5 p. M. olear affcor- 
wai'ds. 

Clear to 9 a. 31. r>i to 6 p. m. Wi to tho 
E. afterwards. 

^-i to 3 a. m. clear to 10 a. it. Scatd. «i 
afterwards. 

Cloar to,9 a. it. Scatd. ^i to 5 p. if., dear 
afterwards. 

Clear to 6 a. u. W to 7 p. 3f., cloar aftor- 
wards. 

Cloar to 7 a. if. Scatd. «i to 4 p, m., dear 
afterwards. 


\i Cirri, —i Strati, n i Cumuli, '-i Cirro-strati, «-i Cumulo-strati, V\-i Nimbi, 
V»i Cirro-cumuli. 






Max. Polar 
radiation. 
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Meteorological Observations. 


Abstract of the. Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office , Calcutta, 


23 

21 

25 

20 

27! 

28 

29 

30 

31 


o 

143.8 

111 0 
140.0 

112.4 

137.5 
115.0 

111.0 


115.0 

134.0 


in the month of October , 1S05. 


Solar Badiation, Weather, 


© © 

60 > 
a o . 
©-S'© 

|| 1 

Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 

General Aspect of the Sky. 

Inches 



• •a 

W. & S. 

to the E. & N. W. to 4 A. M. '-i to 8 
a. h.| clear afterwards. 

• vs 

W. & S. W. 

Clear. 

• •• 

W. & S. W. 

Clear, 

•i« 

W. 

Cleuv. 

• a* 

s. w. 

Clear. 

• a a 

s. w. & w. 

Clear to 4 a. h. ^ i to 6 P. M., clear after¬ 
wards. 

aaa 

E. 

Clear to 10 a. sr. Scald, '■■i to 9 r. sr., 
clear afterwards. 

aa a 

E. &N. 

Cloar to 1 a. m. N— i & M to noon, Scatd. 
to 0 p. M., clear afterwards. 

aaa 

N. & N. E. 

Clear to 8 a. m. Stratonus to 3 e. m. M 
afterwards. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor (feneral's Ofjice, Calcutta, 
in the month of October, 1865. 


Monthly Results. 

Moan height of the Barometer for the month, .. .. .. 

Max. height of the Barometer occurred at 10 a. M. on the 15th, * ,. 

Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 4 p. M. on the 2nd, . 

Extreme range of the Barometer during the month, .. . 

Mean of tlio Daily Max. Pressures,.. .. , 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, .. .. , 

Mean daily range of the Barometer during the month, .. . 


Inches 

29.818 

30.005 

29.040 

0.365 

29.917 

29.790 

0.127 


Moan Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, .. . 

Max. Temperature occurred at 5 p. m. on tho 9tli, . 

Min. Temperature occurred at 6 a. m. on the 25th, 
Extreme, range of the Tcmporature during tho month, . 
Mean of tho daily Max. Temperature, .. , 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, .. .. , 

Mean daily range of the Temporature during tho month,. 


o 

.. 84.4 

.. 93.4 

.. 72.6 

.. 20.8 

.. 91.0 

.. 78.8 

.. 12.2 


Moan Wet Bulb Thermometer for tho month,.. „ 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer, .. 
Computed Mean Dew-point for the month, .. .. „ 

Moan Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed Moan Dew-point, .. 

Mean Elastic force of Yapour for the month, •• ,. „ 


77.4 

7.0 

72J5 

11.9 

Inches 

0.787 


Troy grains 

Mean Weight of Yapour for the month, .. .. 8.42 

Additional Weight of Yapour required for completo saturation, 8.89 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity, 0.68 


Rained No days, Max. fall of rain during 24 hours, 
Total amount of rain during tho month, •• 
Prevailing direction of the Wind,.. •• 


Inches 
.. Nil- 

.. Nil. 

.. W. & S. 
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Meteorological Observations , 


Abstract of the Results of the Jf%urhj Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office , Calcutta, 
in the month of October , 1865. 

M onthiiX Results. 

Tables sliowingtthe number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of days on which at the suine hour, 
when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. 


Hour. 

N. 

Rain on. 

w 

'A 

Rain on. 

E. 

Rain on. 

03 

• 

c 

o 

e 

•P4 

ei 

S. 

Rain on. 

• 

"5 

Rain on. 

• 

Rain on. 

* 

• 

• 

e 

o 

■ H 

3E 

PS 

Calm. 

c 

o 

T* 

■ r* 

cs 

PS 









N( 

>.ol 

r da 

ys. 







1 

Midnight. 

4 


1 


3 


5 


6 


3 


8 


2 




1 

5 


1 


3 


4 


E 


3 


7 


2 




2 

4 


1 


2 


5, 

6 


3 


7 


3 




a 

4 


1 


2 


4 


7 


3 


7 


3 




4 

4 


1 


3 

3 


7 


3 


7 


3 




6 

4 


1 


3 


2 


8 


3 


7 


3 




6 

4 


1 


1 


3 


7 


4 


7 


4 




7 

4 




2 


2 


7 


5 


7 


4 



8 

5 




2 




4 


8 


9 


3 




» 

& 


1 




! li 

5 


5 


lE 


4 




10 

2 


3 






6 


3 


li 


G 




11 

2 


1 


2 


l 


1 


5 


13 


6 




Noon. 



2 


2 




2 


3 


12 


10 




1 

4 




2 




2 


5 


8 


m 




2 

4 




1 


l 


1 


4 


13 


7 




3 

2 






l 




4 


14 


EE 




4 

3 




1 




3 


4 


9 


li 




5 

4 




1 


l 


3 


4 


12 


6 




6 

5 




2 




5 


2 


12 


5 




7 

4 




2 


l 


5 


2 


12 


5 




8 

2 


1 


6 


1 


3 


2 


12 


4 




9 

2 


1 


7 


l 


3 


2 


11 


4 




10 

2 


1 


6 


2 


4 


3 




3 




11 

3 


1 


5 


4 


4 


3 


8 


3 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observation* 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of November , 1865. 

Latitude 22° 33' 1" North. Longitude 88° 20' 34" East. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea-level, 18 ft. 11 in. 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygroraetrical elements 

dependent tlieroon. 


Date. 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32® Faht. 

1 

r 

Inches. 

29.802 

2 

.801 

8 

.878 

4 

.925 

6 

.923 

6 

.931 

7 

.899 

8 

.860 

9 

.866 

10 

.851 

11 

.863 

12 

.874 

13 

.887 

14 

.926 

15 

.970 

16 

30.018 

17 

.063 

18 

.085 

19 

.092 

20 

.043 

21 

29.984 

22 

.997 

23 

30.036 

24 

.024 

25 

29.974 

26 

.949 

27 

.980 

28 

30.008 

29 

.008 

30 

29.984 



Range of the Barometer 
daring the day. - 


Max. Min. Diff. 


Inches. 

29.863 

.867 

.953 

30.006 

29.989 

30.007 

29.965 

.918 

.929 

.920 

.929 



Range of the Tempera- 
ture during the day. 


Max. 


85.7 

87.3 

88.2 

86.8 

85.8 

86.8 

85.4 

86.4 

86.4 

87.4 
87.2 

85.1 

85.7 

87.8 

86.8 

86.5 
86.0 

86.4 
84.8 

83.6 

82.2 
82.2 
82.2 

81.6 
81.0 

77.4 
78.2 
78.2 
81.1 
82.0 


Min, Diff. 



The Man Height of the Barometer, os likewise tlie Dry and Wet Tralb Ther¬ 
mometer Means are derived from the hourly Observations made during the day. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General* s Of ice, Calcutta, 
in the month of November, 1865. 

Daily Mean a, &«. of the Observations and of the Hygro metrical elements 
dependent thereon.— (Continued.) 


Date. 

Mean Wet Bulb Ther¬ 
mometer. 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

Mean Weight of Vapour 
in a Cubic foot of air. 

Additional Weight of Va¬ 
pour required for com¬ 
plete saturation. 

Mean degree of Humi¬ 
dity, complete satura¬ 
tion being unity. 


o 

o 

O 

o 

Inches. 

T. gr. 

T. gr. 


1 

719 

6.7 

67.2 

11.4 

0.661 

7.19 

3.19 

0.69 

2 

72.9 

6.6 

68.3 

11.2 

.688 

.43 

.23 

.70 

8 

74.1 

6.9 

69.3 

11.7 

.711 

.61 

.50 

.69 

4 

72 8 


68.0 

11.7 

.681 

.35 

.37 

.69 

6 

76.0 

5.5 

71.1 

9.4 

.753 

8.13 

2.85 

.74 

6 

70.2 

9.4 

63.6 

16.0 

.590 

G.36 

4.33 

.60 

7 

67.4 

9.1 

61.0 

15.5 

.541 

5.87 

3.88 

.60 

8 

69.4 

8.0 

63.8 

13.6 

.693 

0.42 

.69 

.64 

9 

71.6 

6.9 

66.8 

11.7 

.655 

7.00 

.2G 

.69 

10 

74 6 

6.1 

70.3 

10.4 

.731 

.92 

.12 

.72 

11 

73.8 

6.8 

69.0 

11.6 

.704 

.57 

.44 

.69 

12 

• 72.1 

7.3 

67.0 

12.4 

.659 

.12 

.50 

.67 

13 

70.4 

7.0 

65.5 

11.9 

.628 

6.81 

.20 

.68 

14 

72.2 

6.8 

67.4 

11.6 

.668 

7.21 

.29 

.69 

16 

72.9 

7.1 

67.9 

12.1 

.679 

.33 

.48 

.63 

16 

71.7 

7.6 

66.4 

12.9 

.646 

6.98 

.61 

.66 

17 

70.2 

7.6 

64.9 

12.9 

.615 

.67 

.46 

.66 

18 

70.3 

7.7 

619 

13-1 

.615 

.67 

.52 

.66 

19 

69.4 

7.6 

64.1 

12.9 

.599 

.50 

.39 

.66 

20 

67.8 

7.6 

62.5 

12.9 

.568 

.18 

.25 

.66 

21 

66.0 

7.8 

60.5 

13.3 

.532 

5.81 

.17 

.65 

22 

66.0 

7.6 

60.7 

12.9 

.536 

.84 

.09 

.65 

23 

67.1 

6.6 

62.5 

11.2 

.568 

6.21 

2.75 

.69 

24 

65.6 

7.2 

59.8 

13.0 

.520 

5.68 

3.03 

.65 

25 

63.4 

8.4 

56.7 

15.1 

.469 

.13 

.32 

.G1 

26 

62.8 

7.4 

66.9 

13.3 

.472 

.18 

2.87 

.64 

27 

61.6 

8.1 

55.1 

14 6 

.444 

4.89 

3.04 

.62 

*28 

62.3 

7.2 

56.5 

13.0 

.465 

5.12 

2.76 

.65 

*29 

62.5 

8.1 

56.0 

14.6 

.458 

.02 

3.13 

.62 

30 

63.9 

7.3 

58.1 

13.1 

.491 

.39 

2.91 

.65 


A.U the Hygeometrical elements are computed by the Greenwich Constanta) 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General*s Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of November, 1865. 


Hourly Meant, St c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical element! 

dependent thereon. 


Hour, 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32° Faht. 

Range of the B&iometer 
for each hour during 
the month. 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Range of the Temperature 
for eacli hour during 
the month. 

Max. 

Min. 

DiiF. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. | 

Indies. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mid* 

29.919 

30.099 

29.787 

0.312 

73.3 

79.4 

65.4 

14.0 


.942 

.095 

.774 

.321 

72 6 

78.6 

61.8 

13.8 

2 

.933 

.088 

.768 

.320 

72.1 I 

78.4 

64.0 

14.4 

3 

.927 

.081 

.769 

.315 

71.4 

77.8 

63.4 

14.4 

4 

.926 

.081 

.773 

.308 


76.8 

62.6 

14.2 

6 

.939 

.089 

.778 

.311 

70.1 

76.3 

61.6 

14.7 

6 

.951 

.106 

.800 

.306 

69.6 

75.6 

61.6 

14,0 

7 

.978 

.126 


.311 

70.0 

76 2 

61.6 

14.6 

8 

30.001 

.116 

.836 

.310 

72.8 

79.6 

66.0 

14.6 

0 

.021 

.161 

.852 

.312 

76.0 

83.0 

67.7 

15 3 

10 

.019 

.161 

.861 

.300 

78.9 

81.6 

71.2 

» 13.4 

.11 

29.993 

.140 

.838 

.302 

81.0 

86.4 

71.6 

1U8 

tfoon. 

.966 

.113 

.811 

.302 

82.5 

86.2 

i 76.6 1 

9.6 

1 

.931 

.074 

.768 

.306 

83.5 

86.8 

77.2 

9.6 

2 

.910 

.050 


.310 

81.3 

87.8 


10.8 

3 

.897 

.031 

.739 

.295 

81.1 

88.2 


11.2 

4 

.895 

•033 

.782 

.303 

83.0 

mm 

76.8 

10«2 

6 

.901 

.039 

.747 

.292 

81.5 

86.2 

75.0 

11.2 

6 

.915 

.055 

.757 

.298 

79.3 

83.8 

72.8 

11.0 

7 

.933 

.067 

.776 

.291 

77.8 

82.4 

70.5 

11.9 

8 

.952 

.091 


.290 

76.6 

81.8 

69.2 

12.6 

0 

.966 

.111 

.811 

.300 

75.5 


67.9 

12.9 

10 

.970 

.109 

.815 

.294 

74.5 

791 

67.0 

12.4 

11 

.966 

• 

.104 

.810 

.291 

73.6 

79.3 

66.2 

1ft si 

t 


The Mean Height of the Barometer, as likewise the Dry and Wet BulbTher* 
momoter Means are derived from the Obsorotioas made at the aeveral hours 
during the month. 
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Meteorological Observation* 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observation* 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta , 
in the month of November , 1865. 

Hourly Meant, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon,— (Continued.) 


Honr. 

Mean Wet Bnlb' 
Thermometer. 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew- 
Point. | 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

i as 
» O 

O -g 

■go 
’» * 

tm U 

a g ® 
w S ^ 

•2 O 

ri 

Additional Weight of 
Vapour required for 
complete saturation. 

Mean degree of Hu* 
midity, complete satu¬ 
ration being unity. 


0 

n 

0 

0 

Inches. 

Troy grs. 

— 

Troy grs. 


Mid- 

68.0 

B 

61.8 

8.5 

0.613 

6.71 

2.13 

0.76 

1 

67.9 

mm 

64.1 1 

* 8.5 

.599 

.55 

.11 

.76 

2 

67.4 

mSm 

63.6 

8.5 

.590 

.45 

.08 

.76 

8 

66.9 

4.5 

63.3 

8.1 

.584 

.41 

1.91 

.77 

4 

66.4 


63.0 

7.7 

.678 

.35 

.83 

.78 

5 

66.0 

41 

62.7 

7.4 

.672 

.30 

.73 

.79 

6 

65.6 

4.0 

62.4 

7.2 

.667 

.24 

.66 

.79 

7 

65.8 

4.2 

62.4 

7.6 

.567 

.23 

.77 

.78 

8 

JS6.9 

5.9 

62.2 

10.6 

.563 

.15 

2.56 

.71 

9 

%.l 


62 2 

13.4 

.570 

.20 

3.40 

.65 

10 

69.4 


62.7 

16.2 

.672 

.19 

4.28 

.59 * 

11 

70.2 

10.8 

62.6 

18.4 

.570 

.14 

5.00 

.55 

tfoon. 

70.7 

11.8 

62.4 

20.1 

.567 

.08 

.56 

.52 

1 

70.9 

12.6 

G2.1 

21.4 

.561 

.01 . 

.99 

.50 

2 

71.5 

12.8 

62.5 

21.8 

.568 

.07 

6.21 

.49 

8 

71.0 

13.1 

61.8 

22.3 

.555 

5.94 

.27 

.49 

4 

70.9 

12.1 

62.4 

20.6 

.667 

6.06 

5.76 

.51 

6 

71.3 

10.2 

64.2 

17.3 

.601 

.46 

4.85 

.67 

6 

71.6 

7.7 

66.2 

13.1 

.642 

.93 

8.66 

.65 

7 

71.3 

6.5 

66.7 

11.1 

.653 

7.07 

.06 

.70 

8 

70.7 

5.9 

66.6 


.651 

.07 

2.70 

.72 

9 

70.1 

5.4 

66.3 

9.2 

.644 

.02 

AA. 

•m 

.74 

19 

69.5 

5.0 

660 

8.5 

.638 

6.95 

.23 

.76 

11 

68.9 

4.7 

65.6 

8.0 

.630 

.89 

.04, 

.77 


All the Hygrometrical elements are computed by the Greenwich Constanta. 
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Alstraot of the Results of the Sourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 


in the month of November, 1865. 
Solar Radiation, Weather, &c. 


[ '0}*(I 

Max. Solar 
radiation. 

Rain Gauge 
6 feet above 
Ground. 

Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 

Gcnoral Aspect of tho Sky. 


0 

Inches. 

% 


1 


• ■ • 

N. 

M. 

2 

137.8 

• as 

N. & N. W. 

, 

to 1 p. M. dear afterwards. Slightly 
foggyjrom 9 to 11 v. M. 

8 

141.8 

• • a 

N. & N. W. & W. 

Clear to 10 a. u. ^-i & to 3 p. m., cloar 
afterwords. 

4 

138.7 

• • • 

N. & N. W. 

Clear to noon, Scatd. to 5 p. u., dear 

afterwards. 

5 


• •1 

N. & N. W. 

Cloar to 6 a. m. to 5 p. m., cloar afbor- 
wanls. 

0 


■ •a 

N. & N. W. 

Clear. Slightly foggy at midnight. 

7 


■ • a 

N. W. & N. 

Clear. 

8 

■FufSl 

aaa 

N. W. & N. 

Cloar. ^ 

Cloar w 6 a. m. M to 6 p. m., dear after* 
wards. 

9 

131.8 

aaa 

N. & N. W. & W. 



aaa 

N. 

• 

f'i to 8 a. u. W to 6 p. H., door after* 
wards. 

11 

139.0 

aaa 

N. 

M nearly the whole day. 

12 

■T7W1 

aaa 

N. 

V\ i to 6 P. M., cloar afterwards. 

13 

139.9 

aaa 

N. 

Scatd. \i to 5 a. M. light clonds to 11 a. u. 
M to 5 p. M., dear afterwards, 

14 

146.4 

• aa 

N. & N. E. 

Clear to 4 a. u., clouds of different kinds 
to Noon, M to 5 p. u,, cloar afterwards. 

15 

131.8 

aaa 

N. 

Cloar to 4 A. h. Scatd. M to 6 P. m., cloar 
afterwurds. 

16 

136.2 

aaa 

N. 

Clear to 10 a. m., ^i to 7 p. u,, clear after¬ 
wards. 

17 

■FrTl 

aaa 

N. 

Cloar. 

18 

139 0 

aaa 

N. 

Clear. 

19 

139.4 

aaa 

N. 

Clear. 

20 

141.0 

»•• 

N. 

Clear to 6 a. m. Scatd. M to 6 p. it,, clear 
oflorwards. Slightly foggy at 9 & 10 

P. M. 

21 


• aa 

N. & E. 

Clear. Slightly foggy to 1 a. h. 

22 

jp ilft 

• aa 

N. & E. 

Clear. 

23 

■P ■fjl 

•aa 

N. W. & N. & E. 

Clear. 

24 

136.2 

na 

N. 

Cloar to 5 a. k. Scatd. M to 6 p. u., dear 
afterwards. 

25 

133.4 


N. 

Clear to 4 a. m. Scatd. \i afterwards. 

26 

127.0 

•a a 

N. 

Clear to 3 a. h, M afterwards. 


M Cirri, —i Strati, Cumuli, W Cirro-strati, «-i Cuxnulo-strati, V'-i Nimbi 
W Cirro-cumuli. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office , Calcutta, 
in the month of November, 1865. 


Solar Radiation, Woathor, Ac, 


C3 

R 

21 

28 

29 

30 


Max. Solar 
radiation. 

Rain Gauge 
5 feet above 
Ground. 

Prevailing direction 
of tlio Wind. 

o 

129.0 

Inches 

Ml 

N. W. & N. 

130.5 

■ • • 

N. W. & W. 

13G.0 

• •a 

W. 

138.8 

• • ■ 

w. 


General Aspect of the Sky. 


M to 1 a. m. clear to 5 a. m. M to 6 r. M., 
clear afterwards. Slightly foggy at 7 
r. m. 

Cloar to 5 a. u. M to 7 p. m., clear after* 
wai'ds. 

Cloar. Slightly foggy at 1 a. m. 

Clear. Slightly foggy at 10 p. M. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of November, 1865. 

Monthly Results. 

Inches 

Mean height of the Barometer for the month, .. „ 29.950 

Max. height of the Barometer occurred at 9 a. u. on tho 19th, .. 90.164 

Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 4 p. h. on the 1st, 29,733 

Extreme range of the Barometer during the month, . .. .. 0.433 

Mean of tho Daily Max. PresBureB,,. •, lt „ 30.023 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, .. ,, 29.890 

Mean daily range of the Baromotor during tho month, .. „ 0.133 


o 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, .. .. „ 70,4 

Max. Temperature occurred at 3 p. k. on tho 3rd, .. „ 88.2 

Min. Temperature occuiTed at 6 & 7 a. m. on %o 28th & 29th, „ 61.6 

Extreme range of tho Temperature during the month, „ ,, 26.6 

Moan of the daily Max. Tomporature, .. .. „ 84.4 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto. .. .. .. .. 69.5 

Mean daily range of the Temperature during the month,.. ,, 14,9 


Mean Wot Bulb Thermometer for the month,.. .. „ 69.1 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer, .. 7.3 

Computed Mean D^pr-point for the month, .. .. „ 64.0 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew-point, .. 12.4 

Inches 

Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month, •• „ „ 0.597 

Troy grains 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month, .. ,, 6.19 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for completo saturation, ., 3.23 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity, 0.67 

Inohes 

Rained No days, Max. fall of rain daring 24 hours, .. Nil, 

Total amount of rain during tho month, •. M .. Nil. 

Prevailing direction of the Wind,•• «• N. & N. W. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of November , 18G5. 

Monthly Besults. 

Tables showing tho number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together With the number of days on which at the same hour, 
when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. 



Noon. 

1 


* E. £ 


a a a a e a 

o 0.0 0 * 0.0 

.2 .2 £ .5 . .2 £ .2 a a 

pjS. oScoajl^cd|25Pi3yp^ 



1 


2 


31 


8 

8 

9 


Missed. 
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Meteorological Observation*. 

,tnUt timaul Ul s ° f ^ Bottrl H M “eereleffieal Ob,nation. 
Ulm at th> So™*” General: Office, Calcutta, 
tn the month of December ,1865. 

LatUude 22° 33' 1" North. Longitude 88° 20' 34" East. 

-—— 
Oh..r„ l ,.„. . nd 0 , tt . Bjpm 

- . dependent theroon. 


Date. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
80 
31 


Inches, 
29.970 
.984 
30.011 
.020 
29.999 
30.031 
.013 
29.972 
30.010 
.042 
.060 
.062 
.029 
.054 
.066 
.053 
.031 
.021 
.037 
.092 
.101 
.126 
.101 
.068 
.060 
.015 
29.974 
.940 
30.011 
.050 
.035 


Range of the Temper*. 
1 tore during the day. 


Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Mean 

Ther 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inchos. 

Indies. 

TwaIiam 






.051 
.079 
.114 
.071 
.093 
.098 
.051 
.090 
.134 
.164 
.154 
.107 
.139 
.150 
.130 
. .103 
.082 
.112 
.185 
.172 
.196 
.178 
.139 
.156 
.096 
.052 
.016 
.070 
.146 
J34 


29.906 

.928 

.955 

.960 

.929 

.984 

.957 

.927 

.964 

.995 

.975 

80.005 

29.950 

.993 

.995 

.997 

.985 

.971 

.974 

30.048 

.043 

.064 

.043 

.005 

29.975 

.940 

.909 

.883 

.965 

.976 

.966 


74.5 

76.2 

77.4 
77.8 

77.8 

78.7 
79.0 

79.4 

10.6 
> 2.6 

11.2 
0.4 
1.0 

1.8 
2.0 

1.7 
L.O 
1.2 
1.6 
1.0 


o 

65.1 

66.0 

67.4 

67.8 

68.2 

64.8 
65.0 

69.4 

67.8 

61.4 

59.5 

66.8 

58.0 

68.6 
60.0 
60.2 
60.0 
60.6 
60.2 


61. 

62.8 

63.6 

62.8 

64.8 

63.8 

64.8 
67.0 

66.5 
68.4 

62.6 

60.0 


o 

18.4 
16.6 
18.2 

15.8 
14.0 
16.6 

16.8 
14.0 

14.4 

17.4 
16.8 

17.7 
18.2 

18.8 
17.8 

17.6 

18.7 

18.4 
19.2 

19.1 

19.8 
17.6 

17.6 

16.7 
18.0 

17.2 

14.7 
14.5 

7.8 
12.0 
18.0 





xc Meteorological Observationt. 

Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of December , 1865* 

Daily Means, &o. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.— (Continued.J 


Date. 

a 

U 

V 

s 

.o 

*3 

« 

If 

0 3 

5 0 

IS 

• 

4* 

V 

► 

V 

5 

*3 

5 

0 

n 

P 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

— 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

Mean Weight of Vapour 
in a Cubic foot of air. 

Additional Weight of Va¬ 
pour requi red for com¬ 
plete saturation. 

Mean degree of Humi¬ 
dity, complete satura¬ 
tion being unity. 


o 

o 

0 

o 

Inches. 

T. gr. 

T. gr. 


1 

66.2 

6.7 

60.8 

12.1 

0.637 

5.8S 

2.85 

0.67 

8 

68.3 

4.4 

6k8 

7.9 

.613 

6.72 

1.96 

.77 

8 

67.8 

7.4 

62.6 

1 12.6 

1 .570 

.20 

3.17 

.66 

4 

68.0 

6.9 

63.2 1 

11.7 

.582 

.33 


.68 

5 

68.9 

5.1 

65.3 

8.7 

.623 

.81 

■ 

.75 

6 

66.2 

6.6 

60.9 

11.9 

.639 

5.90 

■ I 

.68 

7 

65.9 

7.0 

60.3 

12 6 

.528 

.78 

.95 

.66 

8 

70.1 

5.2 

66.5 

8.8 

.648 

7.06 

.34 

.75 

9 

66.1 

8.2 

60.4 

13.9 

.630 

6.78 

3.34 

.63 


61.6 

8.4 

51.8 

15.1 

.440 

4.83 

.15 

.61 

11 

58.9 

8.7 

51.9 

15.7 

.398 

.40 

.04 

.59 

12 

57.4 

7.5 

61.4 

13.5 

.392 

.35 

2.50 

.61 

13 

59.9 

6.4 

518 

11 5 

.440 

.86 

.29 

.68 

14 

I 61.0 

6.1 

66.1 

11.0 

.459 

6.09 

.23 

.70 

15 

62.6 

5.7 

58.0 | 

10.3 

.489 

.40 

.20 

.71 

16 

62.0 

6.3 

67.0 

11.3 

.473 

.22 

.38 

.6!) 

17 

62.0 

* 6.3 

57.0 

11.3 

.473 

.22 

.38 

.69 

18 

62.4 

6.6 

67.1 

11.9 

.475 

.23 

.53 

.67 

19 

62.7 

6.8 

67.3 

12.2 

.478 

.26 

.62 

.67 

80 

63.8 

6.6 

68.5* 

11.9 

.498 

.47 

.63 

.68 

81 

64.8 

7.2 

59,0 

13.0 

.506 

.54 

.96 

.65 

82 

65.3 

6.6 

6o.O 

11.9 

.523 

.73 

.75 

.68 

29 

65.0 

6.0 

60.2 

10.8 

.527 

.78 

.47 

.70 

24 

65.8 

5.9 

61.1 

10.6 

.543 

.95 

.48 

.71 

25 

66.8 

5.1 

62.7 

9.2 

.672 

6.27 

.21 

.74 

26 

67.5 

5.2 

63.3 

9.4 

.584 

.39 

.29 

.74 

27 

68.6 

6.7 

64.5 

9.7 • 

.607 

.62 

.47 

.73 

28 

68.5 

4.3 

65.1 

77 

.619 

.78 

1.93 

.78 

29 

67.9 

8.6 

65.0 

6.5 

.617 

.77 

.61 

.81 

30 

62.1 

6.0 

57.3 

10.8 

.478 

5.27 

2.28 

.70 

81 

61.8 

6.7 

56.4 

12.1 

.464 

.11 

.54 

.67 


Ail the Hygrometrical elements are computed by the Greenwich Constants* 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of December, 1805. 

Hourly Means, Sec. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 



* « *> 

° -P .* 

Range of the Barometer 

JO u 

a S 

Range of the Temperature 


-m 2 7! 

•s. 8 « 

for each hour during 

eg « 

” a 
jfi 
°6 
sfi 

for each hour duriug 

Hour* 

Jf gh 

“S 0 

SflH 

the month 

• 


the month 

• 









rf e w 

S£ 3 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


a 




s 







Inches. 

Indies. 


0 

0 

0 

Mid¬ 

night. 

30.035 

30.153 


0.199 


72.8 

60.8 

12.0 

1 

.028 

.148 

.936 

.212 


72.8 

59.8 


2 

.020 

.133 

.912 

K£)l 

66.0 

72.2 

590 

18.2 

8 

.012 

.121 

.905 

.219 

05.3 


53.8 


4 

.010 

.107 

.888 

.219 

64.6 

71.2 

58.4 

12.8 

5 

.021 

.114 

.899 

.215 

64.1 



13.0 

6 

.035 

.126 


.216 

63.6 

69.4 


12.4 

7 

.058 

.145 

.945 

.200 

63.5 

70.0 

50.8 

13.2 

8 

.087 

.174 

.991 

.183 

66.3 

72.3 


11.9 

9 

.10!) 

.194 


.189 

69.8 

75.3 


12.3 

10 

.111 

.190 


.180 

73.3 

79.2 

67.8 

11.4 

11 

.092 

.182 


.178 

76.8 

81.8 

71.0 

10.8 

Noon. 

.058 

.144 

29.974 

.170 

77.7 

83.0 

l. 72.2 

10.8 

1 

.022 

.116 

.936 


79.0 

84.7 1 

i 7 4.1 

10.6 

2 

29.995 

.088 

.907 

.181 

79.9 

85.6 

74.2 

11.4 

S 

.980 

.066 

.887 

.179 

79.9 

84.8 

74.5 


4 

.976 

.064 

.883 

.181 

78.5 

83.5 

73.4 


C 

.985 

.067 

.886 

.181 

76.9 

81.3 

71.8 

9.5 

6 

.990 

.084 

.901 

.183 

74.2 

78.3 

68.2 


7 

30.014 

.104 

.924 

.180 

72.3 


66.0 

10.2 

8 

.030 

.123 


.170 

71.0 

75.2 

65.0 


9 

.043 

.150 

.974 

.176 

69.8 

741 

63.4 


10 

.048 

.159 

.979 

#180 

68.8 

738 

62.6 

11.2 

11 

.044 

.157 

.972 

.185 

68.1 

73.0 

61.8 

112 


The Mean Height of the Barometer, as likewise the Dry and Wet Bnlb Ther¬ 
mometer Means are derived from the Observations made at the several hours 
during the month. 
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Abstract of the Besnlts of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office, Oalcutta t 
in the month of December, 1865. 

Hourly Menus, See. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon.— (Continued.) 


Hoar. 

Mean Wet Balb 
Thermometer. 

Dry Bnlb above Wet. 

Computed Dew Point. 

a 

« 

P 

o 

> 

o 

■a 

l £ j 
£ a 
« o 
£** 

P 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

Mean Weight of Va¬ 
pour in a Cubic foot 
of air. 

Additional Weight *of 
Vapour required for 
complete saturation. 

Mean degree of Hu¬ 
midity, complete aatu- 
ration being unity. 


0 

0 

0 

B 

Inches. 

Troy grs. 

1 

Troy grs. 


Mid- 

night. 

63.8 

3.5 

61.0 

El 

0.541 { 

6.99 

1.38 

0.81 

1 

63.3 

3.2 

60.7 


.536 

.93 

.26 

.83 

2 

63.0 

3.0 | 

60.6 

5.4 

.534 

.92 

.16 

.84 

8 

62.5 

2.8 

60.3 

5.0 

.528 

.87 

.06 

.85 

4 

61.9 

2.7 

69.7 

4.9 

.518 

.76 

.02 

.85 

6 

61.4 

2.7 

69.0 

5.1 

.506 * 

.63 

.01 

.84 

6 

61.0 

26 

68.7 

4.9 

.501 

.68 

0.99 

.85 

7 

61.0 

2.5 

68.7 

4.8 

.501 

.58 

.97 

.85 

8 

62.8 

3.5 

60.0 

6.3 

.523 

.80 

1.35 

.81 

e 

64.3 

6.5 

69.9 

9.9 

.521 

.73 

2.22 

.72 

10 

65.6 

mmm 

69.4 


.513 

.60 

3.21 

.63 

11 

66.5 

■ 

60.0 

15.8 

.623 

.68 

.86 

.60 



# 







Foon. 

66.6 

11.1 

58.8 

18.9 

.603 

.44 

4.66 

.54 

1 

66.9 

12.1 

58.4 

20.6 

.496 

.35 

6.15 

.51 

2 

67.0 

12.9 

68.0 

21.9 

.489 

.27 

.61 

.49 

8 

66.8 

13.1 

67.6 

22.3 

.483 

.20 

.68 

.48 

4 

66.6 

11.9 

68.3 

20.2 

.494 

.34 

.01 

.52 

6 1 

67.0 

9.9 

60.1 

16.8 

.525 

.69 

4.17 

.68 

6 

67.0 

7.2 

62.0 

12.2 

.659 

6.10 

2.99 

.67 

7 

66.4 

6.9 

61.7 

10.6 

.554 

.05 

.63 

.71 

8 

65.8 

6.2 

61.6 

9.4 

a .552 

.06 

.19 

.74 

9 

66.3 

4.6 

61.7 

* 8.1 

w .564 

.09 

1.86 

.77 

10 

65.0 

3.8 

62.0 

6.8 

.559 

.16 

.68 

.80 

11 

64.5 

8.6 

61.6 

6.5 

.552 

.08 

.47 

.81 


All the Hygrometrical elements are computed by the Greenwich Constants. 
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Alstraol of the Results of the Sourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of December, 1805 . 

Solar Radiation, Weather, Ac. 



Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 


W. A S. A S. W. 

S. 

S. 

S. A S. W. 

S. W. & S. 

W. 

W. & S. 

S. & N. W. 

N. & N. W. 

N. 

N. A N. W. 

N. & N. W. 

N. 

N. A N. W. 

W. A variable. 

N. W. A S. A W, 

N. 

N. W. A S A. E. 

N. W. A N. 

W. A N. A N. W. 
W. AN. W.AS. W. 
N. 

N.AN. W. AW. 

W. A N. W. 

S.AW. 

S. * 

w. 


General Aspect of the Sky. 


Clear; slightly foggy from 2 to 7 A. it. 
Clear: slightly foggy from 1 to 9 a. m. 
Clear to 5 a. m. M to 11 a. it. Scatd. VvJ 
A '—i to 3 p, m. M afterwards. 

Scatd. i to 6 a. M. Scatd. M to 2 p. m. 

Scatd. v_i to 6 p. M. Vs-i afterwards. 
Scatd. N —i to 3 a. m. V»i to 9 a. n. M to 
6 P. u. clear afterwards. 

Scatd. M to 6 a. m. clear aftorwords. 
Cloar, foggy at 11 p. it. 

Clear nearly tlio whole day, Slightly 
. %gy 4 A. m. 

Clear. 

Clear to 3 A. u. V»i to 11 A. u. cloar 
afterwards. 

Cloar. 

Clear, slightly foggy from 9 to 11» p. m. 
Clear, slightly foggy from 9 to 11 p. M. 
Clear, slightly fuggy at Midnight A 1 
a. it. A from 9 to 11 p. H. 

Cloar, shock of on earthquake at 6 h. 45 m, 

P. M. 

Cloar, slightly foggy at 10 P. x. 

Cloar, slightly foggy from 4 to 7 A, x. A 
from 8 to 11 p. m. „ 

Clear, slightly foggy at Midnight, 6 a. h. 

A from 8 to 11 p. u. 

Cloar, slightly foggy from 9 to 11 p, m. 
Clear, slightly foggy at Midnight. 

Cloar, slightly foggy at 10 p. u. 

Clear. 

Clear, slightly foggy from 8 to 10 p. m. 
Clear, slightly foggy from 7 to 11 p. x, 
Cloar, foggy from 6 to 7 a. m. 
ClooBjfoggy at 5 A 6 a. m, 

Cloar xo 11 a. x. «i afterwards. 


ViCirri, —i Strati, A i Cumuli, W Cirro-strati, 1 -i Cumulo-strati, Vuj Nimbi, 
W Cirro-cumuli. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of December , 1865. 


Solar Radiation, Weather, &o. 


28 
2u 


h • 

<a C 

o.2 

v o 
bo ► 
s a . 

9l M'O 

■35 * B 


gis 

I 2 


0 1 

inches. 


* • • 

128.0 

MS 

132.0 

• •• 


i 


Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 


W.&S. 


N. & W. 


General Aspoct of tho Sky. 

♦ 


Clear to 7 a. m. afterwards. 

Overcast to 6 r. m. clear afterwards, foggy 
at 9 p.m. 

Clear, foggy at 11 p. m. 

Clear, foggy at Midnight & 1 A. M. & at 
8 r. M. 


80 

31 


N. 

N. & W. & N. W. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of December , 1SC5. 


Monthly Results. 

Mean height of the Barometer for the month, .. 

Max. height of the Barometer occurred at 10 a. m. on Iho 22nd, 
Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 4 p. H. on tlio 28th,■ 
Extreme range of the Barometer during the month, .. 

Mean of the Daily Max. Pressures,.* .. , „ 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, .. .. 

Mean daily range of the Barometer during the month, , * 


Inches 
.. 30.034 

.. 30.190 

.. 29.883 
.. 0.313 

.. 30.113 

.. 29.973 

.. 0.140 


Mean Dry Bulb Thormometer for tho month, .. ,* 

Max. Temperature occurred at 2 p. x. on tho 3rd, .* 

Min. Temperature oconrred at 7 A. M. on the 12th, 

Extreme range of the Temperature during the mouth, *. 

Mean of tho daily Max. Temperature, .. „ 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, .. .. .. 

Mean daily range of the Temperature during the month, ,* 


• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 
M * 


71.0 

85.6 

56.3 

28.3 
801 
G3.4 

16.7 


Mean Wet Bulb Thormometer for the month,.. .. 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer, .. 
Computed Mean Dowr-point for the month, .. .. „ 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew-point, .. 

Mean Elastio force of Vapour for the month, .* „ „ 


64.7 

6.3 

697 

11.3 

Inches 

0.618 


Troy grains 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month, •• 5.69 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for cem^ete saturation, . * 2.66 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, com saturation being unity, 0.66 


Inches 

Rained No days. Max. fall of rain during 24 hours, ** „ Nil. 

Total amount of rain during the month, *. „ .. Nil. 

Prevailing direction of the Wind,.. •• •• N. & W. & S. 



Abstract of the 
taken 
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Kashmir , the Western Himalaya and the Aftjhan Mountains, a geological 
•paper by Albert M. Vkrchkrk, Esq., Bengal Medical Service ; with 
a note on the fossils by M. Edouard db Verjneuil, Membre de 
VAcademic des Sciences, Paris. 

(Continued from* page 133.)- 

Lcaving with regvet tho Zeoawan spur, wo will continue our 
examination of the Zebanwan mountain along its southern aspect. 
(See Map B.) (Section III. on General Map.) 

We first cross a considerable mass of volcanic rocks, well stratified, 
and which we will not stop to describe, as they arc similar to the 
fclspatliic ashes, block slates and the amygdaloid seen before. They 
present, however, a few layers of a coarsely crystalline limestone, 
without fossils and interbeilded with layers of ash; some of this lime¬ 
stone is quite black and remarkably well crystallized in small crystals 
of jet-black spar. It would fie a valuable ornamental marble, if found 
in some quantity. I have only seen it in thin and small patches, 
accompanying an amygdaloidal dust-stono of fine texture, blit much 
decayed and nearly as black as the limestone. These patches of black 
rock are well seen on the slope of the long spurs which descend 
towards the S. E., from the highest summits of the Zebanwan-. These 
volcanic rocks dip easterly, and their inclination is not more than 20° 
to 25°. 


20 
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Mr. Vercherc on the Geology of Kashmir , ^ [No. 3, 

Having crossed a ravine, we arrive at tlio spurs over Zowoor, whore 
we find tho following beds along one section, from W. S. W. to 
E. N. E. Wc begin with No. 4 of the Section : the Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
refer to the volcanic rocks and black limestone just described. 

! 1.. Amygdaloidal greonsfcouo, dips E. 8. E. 

2.Ash interbeddod with thin beds of highly crystalline azoic limestone, 

3.. Ash interbeddod with black crystalline limestone in thin patches. 

4. Amygdaloid j dip E. S. E. 20®. * 

5. Quartzite, white and stratified. It becomes gradually sandy and coloured 

blue, yellow or grey-in placos, . 15 ft. 

6. Crystalline limestone with tho debris of fossils, undeterminable, 5 ft. 

7. Lenticular beds of coarse granular limestone, full of Athyris sp. ? (sco 

PI. II. fig. 1 and la) and Productus Flemingi, .. 1 foot. 

8. Limostono; groy, weathering brown, presenting abundant sections of 

Ortlioceras and a few Fcnestellides, . 10 ft. 

9. Coarse limestone; Fenestallidcs, Producti, Ac. passes into. 

10. Calcareo.ferruginous, brown shalos with somo fossils: 9 and 10, 

about. 40 ft. 

Those beds G, 7, 8, 9 and 10 are therefore tho same beds as there seen at 
Zeeawan, or they aro in other words, Zecawan limestone. They all dip E.S.E. 20°. 

11. Limestone, thin bedded and sbaly: no fossils. 5 ft. 

A fault -occurs here, and the following beds oro scon on the custom side 
of it. 

12. Limestone of the Zecawan bod brought up again. It presents tho 
same succession as above, viz. an Ortlioceras bed, a Fcncstcllido bed, and a 
brown shale bod; tho Funestellido beds aro, however, less abundant, and 
the lenticular Athyris ones were not Been,. 40 ft. 

27. Resting on tliis limestone, we find other beds of limestone 
having a very different aspect. In fact wo have the beginning of tho 
Weean bed of carboniferous limestone. The fauna changes consider¬ 
ably : no Producti are found, no Fencstellides, no great flat Orthida f 
but instead a very great number of small bivalves, much broken and 
comminuted, and here and tlicro in lenticular beds, where fossils of 
one or two species have been heaped together, some small Brachio- 
poda of the genera Spiriferina and 1'erehratula ; some large mussel¬ 
shaped bivalves which are probably Anthracosiec or some other near 
sub-genus.of Gardinia ; somo large and sometimes extremely gibbose 
A viculo-peclcm ; some Pectem four inches across; Goniatites and 
an innumerable variety of Encrinite stems of all sizes. The appear¬ 
ance of the rock will be noticed as we get on with our section. 
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I860.] ^ the Western Himalaya, and Afyhan Mountains. 

13. A light blue limestone, argillaceous and compact, weathering rugose 
liko frosted glass, but without losing its fine, lustreless, clay-like, pale blue colour. 
It contains many remains of fossils in a bad state of preservation,... 30 ft. 

A fault trom N. N. W.—S S. E. j downthrow S. W. The fault is met near 
the end of the spur by anothor running W. S. W.—E. N. E. The end of the 
spur, detached, as it wero, by these two faults, strikes S. E.—N. W. and dips 
N. E. 20°. The rock of this detached bed is a shaly limestone; the fossils are 
small and ill-presorved; they occur in patchos, one or two feot of tho bod pre¬ 
senting a great number of remaife, whilst hardly a trace of organisms is to bo 
seen for some yards. It is about 50 feet thick,. 50 ft. 

Another fault from N. N. W.—S. S. E. j downthrow S. W. The effect of 
this fault has bcon to bring up again the bed of Zeoawan limestone, and we 
therefore liavo the following bed to the N. E. of tho fault. 

14. A coarse micaceous marly slate, without fossils, and passing gradually 

upwards into sandy shales of a dark brown colour and containing I’rodiicti, 
(htli khc and Spirtfmrs in a very bad state of preservation. Tlioso dark shales 
are identical in appearance and in some of their fossils with the brown shales 
of tho Zeoawan bod, but tho Bryosoa, so extensively dovoloped in other 
localities, appear to bo totally absent, and some small bivalves, which are 
found in tho Wocan bed and have not been seen in the Zeoawan bed, wero 
discovered here.* Those differences however may bo oasily accounted for by a 
difference of depth of the sea at tho timo tho Zeoawan limestone and shale 
wero deposited. Tho s&ndy and conrso micaceous slates scorn tef indicate a 
shallow sea with a drifting current on a shelving coast, a physical arrangement 
which may bo a tolcrablo habitat for the largo Brachiopada, but unsuitable to 
tho dclicato Bnjosoa. « 

This Zeeawan bed is succeeded by a shaly limestone, similar to that 
which is seen before tho fault, that is to say Weean limestone. It 
has a well marked cleavage, due probably to its argillaceous impurities, 
and this cleavage is not unfrcqucntly more conspicuous than the stra¬ 
tification. 

Tho end of the spur is, like the preceding spur, cut off by a 
transverso fault W. S. W.—E. N. E. and the detached end dips 
E. N. E. 20°, whilst tho body of tho spur, above the transverse fault, 
dips E. S. E. 20°, the cleavage noted above dips N. W. 70°. 

The thickneBS of those two bods together is about 100 feot j they form tho 
whole of tho spur above the village of Knonmoo. 100 fib. 

28. Above Koonmoo, in the angle formed by tho divergence 
of the two arms of the spnr, is a spring with a Zyarat called Shokum. 

* A similar mixture of Zoeawan and Weean fossils is found in some parts of 
the Rotta Roh in tho Punjab. Seo Chapter III. para. 60. 
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Mr. Verchive, on thg Geology of Kashmir, * [No. 3, 

The rocks which are nbqvc this spring form a littlo kaoll very insigni¬ 
ficant geographically, but interesting for its fossils. These are often 
converted into haematite, sometimes crystalline, sometimes powdery. 
The rock of the bed is mostly a hard, eherty, pinkish limestone, and 
in this are lenticular beds of a soft, granular, pale french-grey lime¬ 
stone, with innumerable minute black dots which are the crystallized 
stems of a very slender crinoid. These^ainuto rings are sometimes a 
round plate and sometimes a five radiated star. The rock is sometimes 
coloured pink by iron, and then the crinoid-rings arc dark red instead 
of black. It is feet id and it contains the large Anthracosia (PI VI. 
fig. 3,) and the Aviculo-pectens mentioned before, and also tho 
little shell PI. VIII. fig. 5. This spur contains also a very com¬ 
pact, dark, nearly black limestone, with a very fine grain, but with 
only a few fossils and cncrinitc-rings. It is a similar bed which has 
furnished the blocks of which the beautiful' black marble pillars 
of the Shalimar Bagli are made of. It takes a fine polish, and is 
evidently very durable. It is probable that this bed of black 
limestone crosses over to the valley of the Arrnh river, and has beoH 

quarried there for these pillars.* 

• * 

Tho remainder of tho little spur is madu up of calcareous, micaceous sand- 
stono without fossils (P). Tho thickness of tho beds forming this spur, is 
about .*.... CO ft. 

Then wo havo again beds of limestono, slml^and sandy, much cracked and 
fissured, and with only the debris of fossils. Tho harder portion of tho rock is 
bine, and is traversed by innumerable white lines cutting ono another in nil 
directions. It dips E. 8. E. 20°. 

It is succeeded by a bed of blno argillaceous limestone, woatlicring rugoso, 
and traversed by thin streaks of yellow, ochrous limestone, and containing 
fossils in abundance, amongst others a plaited Spiriferina which appears 
common in some layers, whilst it is rare in others. Crinoid stems are also 
very abundant, occurring as it were in patches. 

The above mentioned bed is covered in by a grey micaceous sandstone, 
weathering pale brown and containing the fragments of fossils, but no Spiriferiiue, 

The total thickness of the three last bods mentioned is above ... 150 ft. 

Grossing the dry bed of a torrent and a great deal of rubbish which 
apparently covers a fault, the sixth spur is reached, and prosonts the 
following layers : 

* These pillars are generally described by travellers as black porphyry, a 
mistake which a very little attention wonld have prevented, as the sections of 
fossilB are to be seen on the polished surface of the columns. 
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a. The bed with the spur brought up again after tho fault,. 20 ft. 

b. Tho micaceous sandstone, thin and false-boddcd, with well marked 

cleavage. 16 ft. 

c. Foetid pale brown, calcareous sandstone, vis. false-bedded; no fossils; 

dips. B. S. B. 30° . lfc ft. 

d. Shales; no fossils... 1 foot. 

e. Limestone, compact and dark grey, and weathering brown. It is much 


shivered, and is divided by innumerable white lines crossing each other. No 
fossils except wliat appear to bo worm-burrows filled with sandy ochro, 15 ft. 

/. Very argillaceous limestone of a pale blue colour, with patches of n dirty 
yellow or palo brown colour,.....,.. 3 ft. ' 

29. I consider that these beds are the top of the Wcean division of 
tho carboniferous limestone of the Himalaya, as tho following beds 
show a very great difference in their fauna, which is nearly entirely 
confined to gasteropoda and corals, the gasteropods presenting a great 
variety of shape and size. The corals of tho CyalJtojdiyllidee are 
abundant and of considerable dimensions. The crinoid sterts, some of 
them minntc and staircd, continue to be seen everywhere. The beds 
cflhaetemed by gasteropoda and corals form the Kothair bed, which 
\vc shall see better developed elsewhere. * 

Continuing onr section, wo have therefore, resting on the argilla¬ 
ceous limestone, the following layers: 

g. Limestono, fine grained, bine, compact ancl argillaceous, with patches of 
dirty yellow. It contains many fragments of fossils, nearly entirely gasteropoda. 

Some of these aro two inches in length. Starry rings of crinoid stems 
abnndant. The limestono becomes gradually of a richer blue colour, some 
portions boing iiwlcod light blue; it weathers rugose like frosted glass. Tho 
nppor port contains no gasteropods, but fossil roots and rootlets the size of 
the finger. It is about 25 feet thick,. 25 ft. 

This is all we see hero of the Kothair bed, as a fault running N. S. 
brings up again the Weean bed; hut this patch of the Kothair 
is interesting, as showing its relation to the Wcean bed, a relation 
which I have not been able to trace so well anywhere else. The 
Weean and Kothair beds are quite conformablo. 

On the other side of the fault wo find: 

a. A limestone, bluish-grey and compact; weathering sandy and*dull 
grey. It is divided in layors by several sandy partings. It contains only 
a few enorinite stems and dotted white patches whioh ore probably decomposed 
fossilB. It is shivered and traversed by innumerable white linos, 20 ft. 
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?>. Brown foetid limestone, full of n traiwverso species of a pluitod Spirit 
ferine and a globular Tetebraiuln. It is probably a lenticular bod, and takes 
the place qf the Rpirifer bed noted above,... 3 ft. 

c. Limestone like a. 

The end of this spur is cut by a transverse fault in the same manner 
as we have seen in the preceding spurs. The cut off beds arc much 
disturbed, being vertical at the tops of the ridge, and dipping N. E. at 
high angles along the slope. 

Beyond this is I have not examined this fine section of the lime¬ 
stone of Kashmir. I was never allowed to visit it again, as I was 
suddenly ordered away from Srinuggur, my professional services being 
required elsewhere. Had I had time, I intended to follow the section 
across the range into Nawan and down to the bottom of the Ilarrali 
Valley. 

30. From the brow of the last spur which I have visited, a fine 
view is oftaiued of the next spur, which is remarkable for a great 
twist of the strata which compose it. The limestone is extremely 
white and resembles chalk-cliffs at a distance. We shall, howc#r, 
see this white limestone at Manus Bal, and find that it is probably 
a portion of the Weean bed altered by heat. We shall find it similaily 
altered at Islamabad. 

The whole mass of hills of Nawan appears to be limestone. The 
summits of Boorwaz and Batgool appear behind the range, present¬ 
ing high rugged peaks of porphyry. To our right, the limestouo 
forms a small chain which advances for some miles into the Pamper 
valley, and behind this chain a long line of mountains, also entirely 
composed of limestone, runs N.—S. to join the Wastarwan. (See 
maps B. and G.) 

31. The little chain which descends into the Pampur valley 
terminates over the village of Weean. At its extremity, the Weean 
limestone, or middle bed of carboniferous limestone of Kashmir, is 
well developed, and we will now proceed to examino this locality. 
It is, to me, the classical ground of the Weean limestone, as the 
Zcoawan spur is that of the Zceawan Bed. 
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Section of the hills above the village of Wcean in the Pampur valley. 

(See fig. *1.) 

The little hillocks above the villages of Weean anti Kohew, are 
separated from the rftain hill by a fault running W.—E. The beds 
have moreover been folded on themselves and dip due W. (at Weean), 
with an angle of 55°, whilst in the main hill the dip is to the N. E. 
with an angle between 20° and 30°. This does not, however, prevent 
the section of the little hill near Wcean being a very good one for 
study. We shall proceed from E. to W. 


1. Impure arenaceous llmestono with fino spangles of mica. It is very 

slmly in tlio centre of tlio bod and tliuro very innch decayed. It 
changes its aspect repeatedly, adding here move sand and mica, there more 
clay, . 100 ft. 

2. Limustono, argillaceous; in bluo and yellow p atches,..... 4 ft. 

3. Blue limestone, weathering brown and rough. It is arenaceous near 

its upper part. It contains a vary few fragments of fossils, . 20 ft. 

4. Finely crystalline limestuuo j nearly saccharine; grey and 

rough,. 15 ft. 

5. Like 3. 8 ft. 

6. Limestone in bluo and dirty yollow patches j fossils much 

broken, .,. 12 ft. 

7. Flesh colour limestone; hard, cherty and magnesian, . 4 ft. 

8. Sandstouo, micaceous, gray, calcareous and muddy. It decays faster 

than the other bods and forms a depression on the hill-side, . 2 ft. 

9. Limestone, patchy blue and brown. Tho hardest and roughest por¬ 
tions are fnll of tho debris of fossils, . 25 ft. 

10. Sandstone, soft and wearing off quickly, forming a depression 20 ft. 

11. Limostono, hard and grey; it is brecciated and wcathors 

mammilabed,. 30 ft. 

12. Marly and sandy limostono, compact and hard, dark grey and weather¬ 

ing into a granular surface, having tho appoaranco of a sandstone. The debris 
of fossils. 40 ft. 

13. Fawn-coloured limestoqo, very muddy; it woatlicrs oclirous and decays 

fast, forming a depression on tho hill side,... 15 ft. 

14. A wall of vory hard, crystalline, dark grnyish-bluo limostono with 
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patches coloured brown. It weathers a dirty dark yellow, and becomes extremely 
rough and pitted by exposnro. The orgunisms it contains are quito indistin¬ 
guishable^....,. 3 ft. 

15. Fawn-colonrod limestone like 13,.. 20 ft. 

16. A wall of very hard and compact limestone, grey and very arenaceous. 

Where it iB tolerably free of sand, it is bluer and contains the debris of fos¬ 
sils,. 15 ft. 

17. Sandstone, pale and calcareous, with bands of crystullino carbonate 

of lime. It decays fast and forms a*depression, . 10 ft. 

18. A well marked wall of dark groyish-bluo limestone, vory rough and 

pitted •, it is arenaceous and in places chcrty,. 5 ft. 

19. Sandstone, micaceous, vary false-bedded and vory muddy. It efferves¬ 
ces with acid along the scum-markings of the false bedding only, ... 15 ft. 

20. A vory arenaceous and argillaceous limestone, cxtromcly variable in 
its appearance, but being generally of a pale clayey yellow. It is formed of 
extremely thin layers of two distinct rocks, one being a yollow marl, and 
the other a bluish grey arenaceous limestone, and these thin layers are also 
very false-bedded. When wo make a vertical section of a hand specimen, wo 
have a striped rock; and in a horizontal one, a succession of regularly round¬ 
ed patches of bluish grey and sickly yellow. This alternation of very thin and 
vory false-bedded layers of rocks of two different colours is tho causo of tbo 
patchy appcaranco of many bods of the Weean group. But it is raroly 
so well defined as in this present layer. In other places, tho bluish limestone 
forms iirogularly-ronndod balls or nodnlcs cemented together by tho yellow 
marl, or the marl forms lumps imbedded in tho limestone. Then again mi¬ 
caceous sand forma, here and thoro, small false-bedded layers or bands in the 
rock: and lenticular beds of a hard, brittle, pale yellowish, limostonc, full of 
the fragments of bivalves and of Bmall crinoid stems, arc also found. But all 
these varieties of rock constitute a thick courso of impure limestone, 60 ft. 

Total ... 425 ft. 

We have now arrived at the little ravine which indicates the centre 
of the fold of the beds; on its other side the samo beds arc repeated in 
an inversc'manner as far as the bed 16 of the above section; the re¬ 
maining beds have been denuded from the western branch of tho fold. 
This fold deserves notice, as showing well how completely beds may¬ 
be reversed in their position. It is probable that the beds nearest 
to the ravine are the deepest or oldest, whilst the bed which we have 
numbered No. 1, in the section, is the most superficial. If the hill 
had been denuded to half its present height above the village, the beds 
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would appear to succeed one another with considerable regularity 
from W. to E., and one bed, No. 1, would appear the deepest; but 
the top of the hill having been preserved, the beds can be seen plainly 
bending and folding themselves in two. There is a circumstance which 
renders it extremely easy to follow the beds along the hill-side and 
it is this, that the layers 16, 17 and 18 form a sort of broad ribbon at 
their outcrop ; 16 and 18 being composed of dark grey walls of lime¬ 
stone which, from their hardness, are prominent 2 or 8 feet over 
the general surface of the slope, whilst 17, the layer between them, 
is a pale sandstone, decaying fast and forming a sunken furrow be¬ 
tween the two walls. This broad ribbon, about 30 feet wide, can 
be followed with the eye for miles. The layers 7, 8 and 9 also form 
a ribbon, but less well marked than the other, being paler and not 
so sharp. Now, these two ribbons are of the greatest assistance 
in following the tAvists and foldings of the beds. We have seeu 
that the ribbon 16,17 and 18 ascends the eastern branch of the fold 
over Weeau and curves over at the top of tho hill, where its beds are 
perfectly horizontal, and then descends along the western branch. We 
see the tAvo ribbons forming near tho village of KoIicav an anticlinal 
similar to that of Weean, but not quite so sharp, and the description 
of the ribbon also sIioavs us plainly that the beds of the Weean 
hillocks arc reversed. There is a groat fault betAveen tho main hill 
and these two little hillocks of Weean and Kohow; on tho north 
of the fault, the beds dip to the N. E. at a high angle, and all tho 
soft and marly layers have decayed and tumbled doAvn in ehoulis * 
but the hard ribbon has remained, and can be traced along the 
hill showing the outcrop of the beds. All the way up to NaAvan 
wo can see the beds of limestone dipping N. E. and we cau infer tho 
existence of many faults across tho range from tho reappearance of 
the ribbon on the top of each small spur wMch descends in the 
Kolicw valley. We see these pieces of ribbon plunge under the soil 
of this small valley to emerge on the other side (fig. 7), giving ns 
the strike of the beds of that long chain of limestone hills which 
connects Nawan with the Wastarwan Mountain ; but although I have 

* The Branch word is so convenient and exprossivo, that I do not hesitate 
to use it, as no English word oxgpesses oqually well the broken materials o£ 
beds which liavo slipped. 
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not visited that long chain of hills, and have not travelled up the 
Kohew valley, I was enabled in following these ribbons, to see 
that it is composed of the variety of limestone jvhich I have called 
the Weean Bed. 

We shall observe these ribbons wherever the Weean limestone 
is well developed; they are to be seen in the section I have 
given, between Zeoawan and Koonmoo, on the southern aspect of 
the Zebanwan. I did not mention them there, because they 
make but little show near these localities; but we shall see them 
well marked near Mutton, in tho eastern portion of the valley of 
Kashmir. 

82. I will now try to characterise the Weean Bed of carboniferous 
limestone. 

It is a very arenaceous and argillaceous limestone, tho sand being 
■either in thin grey bands, or mixed with the general paste of 
the rock. A sandy, marly clay, yellow, dirty-yellow, pale brown 
or brown, forms thin and very* false-bedded films in the rock, so 
that this is striped when bisected vertically, and patchy bluish and 
yellow when divided horizontally. The hardest beds are brittle, flesh- 
coloured and generally full of bright red minute crystals of haematite, 
and the fossils are hero replaced by a powdery or semi-ciystalline 
lucinatite which, however imperfectly, preserves their outlines. Tho 
harder rock is never blue, and the bluo variety of rock is suffici¬ 
ently muddy to have a soft, velvety, lustreless appearance like a 
fine clay, and not tho clean brittle fracturo of a pure and hard 
limestone. It has in places all the appearance of a very dirty dark- 
grey mud dried up, and it is then full of fossils and extremely foetid. 
It contains lenticular beds of a very pale, nearly friable limestone, 
containing black specks which arc the rings of stems of very minute 
crinoids, and this variety of soft limestone is the habitat of largo 
bivalves. One single bed of limestone may be mistaken for Zeeawan 
limestone, bluish-grey, coarse hard and semi-crystalline, but it 
contains innumerable Foraminifera transformed into yellow ochre; 
very large Pectem, and an incredible quantity of fragmentary 
. Crinoidea. Indeed, it is the great number of those small rings of 
crinoid stems, always crystallized, wh^jli causes the rock to resemble 
the limestone of the Zeeawan Bed. 
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Everything in tho Weean bed tells of a shallow sea formation. 
The rocks in some localities, to be described hereafter, have been 
much altered by heat or other forces soon after their formation. Wo 
shall see them thus altered at Manus Bal and at Islamabad, and 
also at the Kafir Kote in the Punjab district of Bunnoo. It appears 
that considerable disturbances occurred while the Weean Bed was 
still in a soft state. But this subject will be examined more carefully 
in another paragraph of this paper. 

The fossils differ a great deal from those of the Zceawan Bed. In 
most layers they are mere debris hardly to be recognized. When 
they do occur, they are always crowded together in limited bods. 
The Spiriferiiue and Terebratulee appear to have lived in shallow 
lagoons, in creeks in tho sand, in pools on a flat marshy shore, 
and the large bivalves on sandbanks and shallows. The following 
fossils appear to be characteristic of the Weean Bed, as they 
are not found either in tho Zeeawan Bed below or the Kotliair bed 
above. 

Spiriferina Stracheyii (Salter) ? 

„ Stracheyii (Salter) ? var. altior } (Verch.). 

Solenopsis imbricata t (Koninck). 

Solenopsis sp. — PI. VI. fig. 1. 

Guculleea ? sp.-PI. VI. fig. 4. 

Anlhracosia ? (King)— Gardinia , sp. PI. VI. fig. 3. 

„ ?- Gardinia ovalis ? (Martin) PI. VI. fig. 3. 

Axinus, sp. n., allied to A. ohscurus. 

Aoiculo-Pecten dissimilis (Fleming). 

„ „ sp. n. —— (A. circular «, Vercli&re,) Plat. VII. 

[fig. 1, la, & lb. 

„ „ sp.-? PI. VI. fig. 6, 6a, fib. 

„ „ sp.-? PI. VI. fig. 7, 7a. 

„ „ sp.-? PI. VI. fig. 7, 7a, 7b. 

„ „ sp. n.-? (A. Testudo , Verch.) PI. VII. fig, 3,3a. 

„ „ sp n. ? (A. Qibbosusj Verch.) PI. VII. fig. 4, 4a. 

Goniatites, sp.-like G. Henslotoii (Sowerby). 

JEntomostraca -Gypridinice t 

Foraminifer#. # 

Crinoidea ; Cyathocrinites and Pentrc mites. 
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A small bivalve, giving on section the appearance of a pair of 
spectacles is also found, but I never could detect the shell entire, 
although it is often the only fossil to be discovered. 

33. But to the positive evidence afforded by these fossils, we 
must add the negative evidence: I mean we must remember that 
this is a bed of carboniferous limestone, and that notwithstanding 
we have no examples of the genera Product #*, Orthis , Euomphahts 
Iiellerophon, and Orthoceratitcs , and that there arc no large Spiriferat or 
Fenestellides. Neither have we the Gastrropods and Cyathophyllides 
which characterise the uppermost or Kothair bed, more by their 
number and variety, than by any species well defined by me. I am 
anxious to insist on the absence in the Wecan group of these fossils, 
which are generally regarded as eminently carboniferous, because 
it has been found difficult to determine the age of rocks belonging 
to the Weean bed, when scen # apart from the Zceawan Bed; thus 
the limestone of Manus Bal, which belongs to the Weean group, has 
been twice reported to be nummulitic. 

34. The next mountain to examine is the Wnstnrwan. It is 
a fine hill, its summits rising above Avantipoor, a small eity on the 
Jheelum celebrated (or its Buddhist ruins. An inspection of the 
map will be better than any description I can give of the position aiul 
relations of this mountain. It is a centre of elevation, with spurs 
descending in all directions, like the spokes of a wheel. I never 
ascended it, but I travelled along its northern and its western sides, 
and the following is a description of wliut I saw. 

Section from Reechpoora towards the E. as far an longitude 73° 5\ 
across the northern spurs of the Wastarwan : (See Map 6’.) 

The spur which descends to near Reechpoora is entirely composed 
of Zeeawan limestone with the characteristic fossils. The bed forms 
a sharp anticlinal of which the two arms slope or dip N. E. and S. W. 
respectively, striking N. W. to S. E. The beds of limestone inwrap 
the end of the spur, the layers seen above the little Buddhist 
ruin dipping nearly due N. The autielinal is so sharp that the 
courses of rock have separated, and caves, now converted into holy 
quarters for a few fakirs, are to be observed on both sides of the 
anticlinal. 

35. Proceeding eastwards, after crossing the bed of a stream, we 
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observe near Banda, a small Zyarut up the ravine above Ladoo, 
some very fine beds of limestone of which the following is the 
section. 

Proceeding from the bottom of the ravine up the side of the spur 
we find. 

1. Slates, so mncli decayed and broken that it is impossible to see their 
dip and striko. They aref identical with those which wo have seon inter- 
beddod with volcanic ash and agglomerate in the Tukt-i-Snliman and the 
Zebnnwan, and they are very extensively devoloped in the Wastarwan. They 
arc, as we have seen, more or less metamorphosed, often slightly amygdaloidal 


and always devoid of organisms,. very thick. 

2. Augitic ash, veiy amygdaloidal, the geodes being filled sometimes with 

dork augite, sometiinos with bluish-white opalescent quartz. It strikes N. W. 
by W. and dips north-easterly. About . 25 ft. 

3. Trachyte, sparingly amygdaloidal; coloured brown outsido by 

iron,. 10 ft. 

4. Motamorphosod slate, foliated, jointed, disintegrating,.. 20 ft. 

6. Compact basalt..... 4 inches. 


The debris of volcanic rooks form a breccia over the basalt; but this bed 
is very irregular and lenticular. The basalt is replaced in some places along 
the strike by a dull, light-olivu-colourod latcrite or baked clay, about one foot 
thick. 

6. Quartzite, somotimes pure, opaque, white; often translucent, bluish or 
smoky; never crystalline. It gradually invades tho laterito mentioned above, 


and forms ribands of dull olive and pure whito quartz. 2 & 3 ft. 

7. Zceawan limestone with usual fossilsj dips N. 15°, . 40 ft. 

8. Zeeawan brown slialcB, . 10 ft. 

9. Fine blue clay-slate; calcareous and breaking in largo thin slates. It 

contains no fossils, . 10 ft. 


Extensive old quarries remain hero, showing bow fine and free 
a limestone the Zeeawan bed can give, when quarried in portions of 
rock which are not weathered. The quarries are far from exhausted, 
or rather the amount removed is insignificant compared to what 
remains; blocks of any size and very sound could now be procured 
easily from the old quarries. It is a great pity that the Maharajah’s 
government do not work this and other quarries for tho limestone they 
want, instead of destroying the interesting Buddhist mins which 
cover tho valley, especially as tho style of architecture now in favour 
in Kashmir is perfectly hidcouB. 
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Traversing a ravine we meet tlie spur which descends towards the 
village of Mandikpal, and the following section is met with : 

1. Amygdaloidal greenstones. 

2. Amygdaloid. 

3. Qaavtzito. 

4. Button Augitic ash. » 

Somo of the ground is covered with ths debris of the ash, so that its relation 
to the next bed is not seen. 

5. Limestone, argillaceous, pale bluish-grey, weathering fawn-coloured : after¬ 

wards patchy blue and brownish. It is tliin-bodded and breaks in slabs about 
one to ono and a half inch thick. It contains on abundance of (JoniaUtes of 2 or 
Sspeeios. The bed is about....... 30 ft. 

The dip of these soveral layers of rock is N. N. E. 25°. 

This is the only locality where I have seen Wcean limestone resting 
immediately on voleanie rocks. 

From Mandikpal, our section goes through a succession of limestone 
ridges which, from the appearance of the ribbons described at the 
hillocks over Wcean and Kolicw (para. 31), are conjectured to 
be Wcean limestone, but I had not time to visit them. The general 
dip of their beds is north-easterly. 

36. The western aspect of the Wastarwan I shall describe from 
S. to N., that is from Avantipoor to Rceclipoora. It is a series 
of spurs with a general westwardly direction, and at the end of ono 
of these spurs is a little knoll which 1 shall call for convenience sake 
the “ Pampur knoll.” 

The following is the section of these spurs from S. to N. (see 
Mop G.). 

1. The whole of the spurs betweeu Avantipoor and Tangnr aro composed 
entirely of voleanie rocks, viz., aingydaloidal greenstono, coarso basalt and 
ash, and black slate without fossils. The limestone is first seen about threo 
quarters of a mile south of Barns, where two spurs approach very near tho 
river J heel urn. 

2. As wo ascend the most southern of these spun, wo find, resting conform 
m&bly on dark amygdaloidal greenstono, a bed of whico quartzite about 2 foot 


thick,. *2 ft, 

3. A coarse and rough trachyte,........ 12 ft. 


A fault N. N. E.—S. S. W. It opons towards tho northorn end, whilst tho 
edges of it aro crashed ono against the other at its southern extremity. On 
the northern side of the fault wo find;— 
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1. Quartzite, bluish grey, gritty and rough,. 2 ft. 

2. Trap, having a slialy appearance. A great deal of kunkur is seen along 

tho lino of fault,... 1 ft. 

3. Quartzite, excessively irregular and having a vory peculiar appearance: 
it is divided in meshes liko a very coarso travertin, or rather like load which 
has boon dropped in cold water while in a molted state. Thcro is however a 
certain pretty well marftd stratification or superposition of courses. Tho 
rock looks liko a siliceous paste which had solidifiod suddenly when in a Bato 
of ebullition. It first dips W. about 50°, increasing gradually to tho vertical 
and then, inclining the other way, dipping S. E. 80°. It, however, soon becomes 


vertical and gradually dips againW. 50®,... 40 ft. 

4, Palo trachyte. Dips W. 50°,. 15 ft. 

5. Limestone, crystalline and metamorphosed; no organisms. Weathering 

rough j much stained by iron-oxyde,. 3 ft. 

G. Zccnwan limestone with tho usual fossils; dips W. 40°,. 50 i't. 

7. Zeeawuu brown shales,. 10 ft. 


8. Slate; coarso, micaceous. Squeezed by proximity to a fault; no fossils ? 

A fault, from N. E.—S. W. with a downthrow or tho southern side. Tho 
slates arc partially in tho fault. 

37. IC wo ascend the next spur, Barns spur, from the south, pretty 
high up the little ravine, and make our way to the monumental 
“ Ling” which crowns the hill,* wo see nothing hut trap and 
ashes which have been brought up again on the northern side of the 
fault. The top of the hill is covered with grass and debris which 
prevent tho rocks being seen in situ, but many pieces of ash, amyg¬ 
daloid and white quartzite are soen loose on the earth, showing that tho 
usual quartzite bed exists here. On the western and north-western 
aspect of the hillock, tho rocks are uncovered and we have the follow¬ 


ing series. 

Trap and volcanic ash........ 

Quartzite . 

Here two bods are covorod by vegetable earth, os mentioned above. 

1. Zccawan limestone with usual fossils. Dips W. 5U°,. 40 ft. 

2. Greyish-blue limostono without fossils....... 15 ft. 

3. Bods concealed by vegetable oartlx and by lacustrino deposits 3i> ft. 

4. Sholy limestone with few and broken shells... 40 ft. 


* This is, I believe, one of the largest, if not tho largest “ Ling” or “ Em* 
blom of Creation.” it measures 14 feet in circuiuforeuco and was about 20 
foot high. Tho base is hexagonal j the preputial line is in reliof, and appours 
to liavo boon carvod. This monstor ling is now brokon in two or throe pieces, 
and tho uppor half is prostrate on tho ground; the boxagonal ba3e and about, 
6 foot of tho body of tho ling are still standing. 
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5. Limestone, very impure and containing immenso numbers of a Spirifer of 
large size, very similar to Spirifera Verchcri, Do Vemueil H. I. (fig. la. lb. 4 ft. 

6. Limestone with a few fossils, ... 30 ft. 

7. Limestone, filled with Produdus costatus (S. W.) often extremely depressed 
by pressure. Many other fossils associated with the Produdus , such as AthyHs 
Spirifera, and a spocics of Ghonetes, &c. The limestone is arenaceous and mica¬ 
ceous, often so much so that it passes into a calcartths sandstone. This passes 
gradually into the next bed, the fossils bocoming loss frequent and the rock 
less sandy. 

8. Shaly limestone. The beds 7 and 8 are together abont. 6o ft. 

All these beds are evidently, from their fossils, membors of the Zceawan 

group. Tko scries is continned by beds of tlie Weean limestone. 

9. Sandstone, grey, then pale brown. It contains lenticular beds of lime- 

stono. The bed is much disintegrated and overgrown with grass 
Goniatites, ... ? 

10. Flinty-looking, shining limestone of a bluish grey colour. Divided by 

pastings of shale, thin and irregular. It weathers rugose and contains no 
fossils, . 15 ft. 

11. Calcareous slate, thiu-bedded and exfoliating, . 1 ft. 

12. Flinty limestone like 10. 3 ft. 

A lacustrine deposit covers any further bed which may exist. 

The total thickness of this section is about 2(50 feet. The Zeeawan 
bed is nowhere so thick as it is here, being about 220 feet thick from 
stratum 1 to 8. 

The remainder of the section is Weean limestone, but only partially 
seen here. 

38. The end of the spur, immcdiatly north of Barns, presents also 
some Zceawan limestone, but it was not examined. The two following 
spurs are entirely composed of volcanic ash and agglomerate. 

39. Then comes the long spur which ends in tho somewhut 

detached hillock which I have called tlie Pampur knoll. We find 
in this spur the beds we have just seen above Barns, precisely in the 
same position and relation. The similarity is so complete that it is 
evident that the Barns beds onco extended to the Pumpur knoll with¬ 
out a break, but that n great portion of this limestone has been 
denuded. m 

The volcanic rocks, in tho long spur, are well stratified and rather 
thin-l>eddcd as they approach tlie limestone. They dip W. N. W. 
with an angle of abont 45\ The Zceawan bed rests on quartzite 
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and presents tlic same beds full of the gregarious fossil Spin/era trigona - 
lis (?) and of Productus Costatus: the distance between these beds is the 
same as it is at Baras. On the top of the Zeeawan beds are seen 
Weean beds, but they are much more complete than at Baras, having 
a thickness, from the top of the Zeeawan bed to the foot of the knoll-, 
.of about 600 feet, iflfc I believe there are probably some faults 
which cause beds to be repeated, and that the Weean bed is not quite 
so thick ; about 500 feet. 

The Pampur knoll gives the following approximate section fioih 
east to west. 

1. Coarse grey limestone, 

2. Slaty grey limestone. 

3. Patchy blue and yellow or pale brown limostono. 

4. Compact blno limestone, argillaceous. 

5. Patchy blue and dirty yellow. 

Those beds aro together about 100 feet thick. They dip W. with an angle 
of 00°. 

6. Plcsh-colonrcd limcstono. 

*J. Shiily coarso blue limestone. . 

8. Flesh-coloured luncstone. 

These 3 beds aro togother about 80 feet. Dip as above. 

Other layers are buried under lacustrine deposits. This little 
hillock was examined very superficially, owing to want of time. No 
fossils wero seen except the small broken bivalves mentioned above, 
and which are so common in all the rocks of the Weean group. 

40. The spur seen half way between the Pampur knoll and 
Recclipoora, is tipped with Zeeawan limestone, but was not examined 
in detail. 

41. Hero ends our survey of the Wastarwan. I need not say 
that the central ridges and summits are entirely composed of volcanic 
accumulations. Black basaltic rocks are abundant, and by their 
disintegration, and the rearrangement by water of the black mud 
they gave in decaying, a great quantity of block slate was formed 
which is seen interbedded with beds of ash and agglomerate. These 
volcanic rocks do not require to he described, as they are identical with 
those of the Zebanwan Mountain. All tho rocks of the Wastarwan 
present a stratification or superposition; on tho northern slope it 

2‘2 
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lias a general dip to the N. E., whilst on the western aspect of the 
hill its dip is generally westerly. There is therefore a sort of 
anticlinal towards the centre of the hill, following a direction from 
the N. W. to the S. E. Wo have seen how this anticlinal affects the 
limestone at Recclipoora, a locality which happens to be at the end 
of it. • 

42. The next mountain we meet, travelling towards the S. E. 
along the banks of the Jkeclum, is the Kamlawan (8601) which 
terminates over the village of Murliamma. The mountain is com¬ 
posed, like the Zebanwan and the Wastarwan, of volcanic rocks. 
Melted rocks predominate in the centre of the system, whilst 
ash and laterite compose, in a great part, the most extended spurs. 
Slate is intermixed with the beds of volcanic cinders, and over 
these carboniferous limestone rests conformably. But the limestone 
of the Kamlawan appears to have been extensively denuded, and is 
only found in a small bed which makes but little show. The follow¬ 
ing is a section of the spur immediately over Murliamma. Direction 
of the Bpur N.—S. Strike E. S. E.—W. N. W.; dip S. S. W. 
(See PI. 11. Section D.) 

1. Trueliy-dolcrite, coarse and dark, here and there amygdaloidal; it has 
largo joints regularly disposed, at right angles to the stratification and yawn¬ 
ing, giving it a somewhat columnar aspect. This bed appears to extend from 
the top of the hill, to the beginning of the spur now under consideration. It 
is of very great thickness, and, making allowance for faults, it cannot be less 
than 2000 foot. 

2. Baked clay-stone or compact laterite, groy, smooth, much jointed; it 

dips S. S. W. 70°. It has a thickness of about. 200 ft. 

3. Limcstono, crystalline, coarse and metamorphosed. It contains a few frag¬ 
ments of fossils, not recognizable and mostly transformed Into spar, 3 ft. 


A fault,. 

4. Grey latorite or baked clay, liko No. 2,..... 200 ft. 

6. Amygdaloid,. 20 ft. 

6. Sandstone, or perhaps volcanic dust-stono; no foBsils,. 5 ft. 

7. Coarse grit of rounded grains. 

8. Basalt, fine and dark brown. The beds 7 and 8 aro togothor 160 ft. 

0. Sandstono or dnststone, liko 6,... 6 ft, 

10. Bods covered with grass and earth, Pioces of whito quartzite and 

rotten ash Been amongst the grass, ...... 100 ft. 


11, Limestone of the Zeoawan group with I'rodudida, Fcncatcllida, 
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Orthida, etc. It is much fracturod and fissured, and Is evidently but the rem¬ 
nant of largor beds removed by denudation. It dips S. S. W. 50“ and it is 
about,.. 25 ft. 

Any further beds which may exist aro covered by tho locnstrine deposit, 
which is hero 150 feet above tho level of tho Jhcelnm. 

The Sheri Bal is 4k small mountain close to the Kamlawan, 
to which it is united by a connecting ridge. It is entirely composed 
o£ the same semi-columnar tracliy-doloritc which forms tho bi^lk of 
the Kamlawan. The compact, smooth, grey, laterite or baked clay- 
stone, described in the section as No'. 2 and 4, is seen extending on tho 
dank of the hill, both to tho west and to the cast. It forms a conspicu¬ 
ous belt along the side of the Sheri Bal, appearing, from the high 
angle of its dip, to rest against the tracliy-dolcrite. Some of tho 
volcanic and azoic rocks, described in tho section of the Kamlawan 
as superior to the laterite, were seen on the slopes of the Sheri Bal, 
but no limestone was observed, it having probably been denuded. 

48. Crossing the valley of the Lidar River, we find the next 
mountains to bo the Ilapatikri and Saijnarh group. Tho whole of 
this system of hills appears to be composed of limestone. It is 
continued to tho S. W. by a low ridge, which is mostly buried under 
lacustrine deposits, but rises above these at Islamabad, forming 
a small hill at the foot of which the town is built. 

The following section (fig. 8) will, I hope, give a good idea of the 
rocks composing these hills. The section is above the celebrated Tank 
of Mutton, near which locality tho lacustrine deposit is about 120 feet 
thick. Above the lacustrine we find : 

1. A liraostonc, course arenaceous and apparently much metamorphosed. 
It contains hardly any trace of fossils, excepting very crystalline rounded 
bodios which nro altered stems of crinoidg. Tho rock is divided into sub-beds 
by shaly or clayey partings, which aro very fnlso-bcdded and very hard. Only 
a few feet of this rock appear above tho lacustrine. 

2. Limestone, jointed and deavod; but bard specimens have a remarkably 
compact, smooth appearance, like hornstone. 

Thoso 2 beds dip B. N. E. 20°. 

3. Tho bod No. 2 becomes gradually bluer and more argillaceous and loss 
cleaved j towards tho top of tho bod it is tho patchy blue and brownish rock 

•which wo have soon bofore repeatedly. It contains traces of fossils, but no 
sholls sufficiently well preserved to bo recognized. It has on enormous thick* 
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ness, varying however a good deal in places. Tliero ore romains of a Buddhist 
quariy in this bed. 

The three beds bavo together a thickness of about . 200 ft. 


4. Whito and friable sandstone, apparently a compressed quartzose sand- 

without cement. It dips N. E. by E. 25°. It contains traces of fossils. It is 
remarkably well seen near the Kaniisc or Irrigation Canal which is cut on the 
flank of the hill.* It is a thin bed and presonts var^ions of color and aspect. 
It is only one and half foot thick,... 1£ ft. 

5. ^.rgillaceous blue limestone, ...... 2 ft. 

6. YeUow sandstone, calcareous, not very hard, much disturbed and faulted, 

the faults, which are small and short, being at right angles to the strike. The 
Bandstone has a thickness of about. 10 ft. 

In this sandstone, which, by the bye, docs occasionally pass into 
lenticular patches of impure arenaceous limestone, a great many sections 
or outlines of large bivalves and some small ones were seen; but no 
sliell in a tolerable state of perfection could be obtained ; I, however, 
made drawings of the outlines presented by these bivalves, on the 
weathered flank of the rock. When I first saw these outlines, I did 
not know of the large Anthraeosice, I'ectrns and Ancido-ptrh-m 
which exist in the Wcoan group, and it appeared poor and ungrateful 
work to copy them. Soon after, however, I found the Avicnlo- 
pectens and other bivalves represented at PI. VI. fig. 8, and PI. VIF. 
fig. 4, 4a, and my sketches of the sections came in very opportunely, 
proving, in the absence of better fossil evidence, the Weean nuturo 


of the llapatikri limestone. 

7. Very bard and brilliant white quartzose sandstone, ............ 10 ft. 

8. Sandstone, yellow and soft, like 6,. 5 ft. 


These sandstone beds aro remarkably wavy and undulated, ns if ilicy had 
Buffered from lateral pressure. The limestono abovo and below participates 
but very triflingly in those nndulations. * 

9. Sandy limestono, bluo and compact. The debris of smnll fossils, 10 ft. 

10. Dark shales, slightly carbonaceous. Jn this bed, casts of roots of 
trees with a concentric arrangement and, in rare cases, tho vegetable cells 
filled with coal, were seen. Tho roots are generally thoroughly potrifiod; they 
are nnmerous and mostly horizontally (to dip) arranged; they aro branching 
and have generally a starry disposition like Stigmaria. Homo pieces of those 

* This canal was apparently intendod to bring some of tho waters of tho 
Lidar to thqMartand plateau; bnL it was never finished, and it is now falling 
into ruin. It is said to have boon began during the reigu of tho Mogul Emperors * 
of Delhi j it is a work of considerable extent. 
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roots show a sort of epidermis, somewhat scaly like Lcpidodcndron. Large 
trunks wore not soon. The bed is very thin, only 1* foot, and is covered 
by a bed of limestono 25 feet thick. It appoars therefore probable that, 
owing to littoral oscillations, tlio vegetable covering of the shale was denuded 
during tho progress of the sinking of tho coast and previous to tho deposit of 


tho limestono, ..... 1 &Jft. 

11. Argillaceous limestone, compact and weathering white. 

Shaly partings, ....... 25 ft. 


12. Calcareous sandstone, of a compact structure and a dark bine color 
when fresh, but weathering reddish in an irregular and patchy manner,^the 
rodder patches being due to slialy masses which are seen here and there 
imbeddod in tho sandstone : tlicso shaly masses sometimes form lenticular 


thin beds, as thin-bedded as sheets of paper. No fossils, . 10 ft. 

13. Grey limestone; no fossils,.... 6 ft. 

It. Limestone, patchy blue and palo brown, ... 15 ft. 


Tlieso two beds of limestone are not quite conformable to the sandstone and 
preceding beds; they nro nearly horizontal, with a trilling dip of about 3° 
to the E. N. E. This is probably due to liltorul oscillations or earthquakes. 


15. Sandstones, greyish-brown and pale, .. 2 ft. 

16. Limestono, ... 4 ft. 


17. Very arenaceous, grey limestone, weathering a deep yellowish grey; 

it shows no organisms. It dips E. N. E. 20°. Tt does not appear to participate 
at all in the faults and folds noted before, it has resisted atmospheric influence 
well and forms a prominent and striking wall near the top of the hill. It 
is about..... 20 ft. 

18. Palo bine sandstone, marly nnd slialy, weathering greyish-brown and 

patchy. Tt decays fast into a yellow sandy marl and forms a furrow at its 
outcrop,..... 15 ft. 

19. Compact limestono, very hard and clicrty. It is fawn-coloured, bnt 

sometimes greenish bluo. It contains no fossils, . 5 tt. 

These three beds, 17, 18 and 19, form at their outcrop a ribbon 
similar to those described at Weean. Another ribbon is formed by tho 
layers 14, 15 and 16, which appear to be the equivalent of the ribbon 


7, 8, 9 at Wcean. (?) 

20. Sandstone, brown, hard and micaceous,... 2 ft. 

21. Limestone in bluo and brown patches... 4 ft. 


22. Sandstoiio, shaly and much Assured. Color grey or brownish-grey. It 
is hard, chorXy and calcareous. It has a slaty cleavage, cutting tlio strati flea- 
tion obliquely by striking W. E. and dipping N. with an angle of 60°. It 
cou tains a fow fossils. This bod varies a great deal, boing somotimes a pnro 
enough sandstone, at other times a sandy shale, and again a ooarse sandy itfkte. 
It goes to tho top of the cliff............ 20 ft. 
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This section gives a thickness of Weean limestone and calcareous 
sandstone, of 360 feet. 

When I ascended the Hnpatikri, I unfovtunatly did so above Mutton, 
and only carried my section as far as the top of the hill at that place, 
that is as far as layer 22. A little swelling of the surface concealed 
from me the summits to my right, anti I thought that layer 22 was 
tlio highest of the hill. From the top of the Islamabad hill, 
ab^t four miles to the S. W., I could see, while sketching fig. 8, 
that the summit of the Ilapatikri is considerably above the layer 
22. Two dark layers or ribbons are well seen near the highest 
summit of the Ilapatikri, and it is not impossible that some faults 
bring up again the same beds. It is, however, probable that some 
beds of the uppermost or Kothair Bed exist near the summit of 
the hill, as I found amongst chonJis and lose stones near Martand 
some corals, which are, I believe, highly characteristic of the Kothair 
bed. (Pl. VIII. fig. 4, 4a.) 

44. The Sketch-Section (fig. 8) shows that all the ridges of the 
Saijnarli are well and regularly stratified limestone and calcareous sand¬ 
stones ; T did not, however, visit these spurs. Behind the Sai jnarh and 
the Ilapatikri arcseen the rugged volcanic mountains which hound Kash¬ 
mir on the east, separating the. waters of the Jheelnm from those of the 
Chenab. The Arpat river brings down boulders from these mountains, 
and the lacustrine conglomerates, which are so extensively developed 
at the point where the Arpat and other streams leave the mountainous 
gorges to emerge in the open valley, give ns a good idea of tho 
composition of these mountains. All the boulders anil pebbles, both 
of the bed of the river and of the conglomerates, are volcanic rocks, 
of which many varieties of amygdaloid aro the most frequent. I 
never saw a single pebble of granite, sycnito or gneiss, but quartzite 
is common, as well ns limestone. That the pebbles and boulders 
of the conglomerate have been brought down directly from theso 
mountains by torrents anil rivers, and have not been drifted to where 
they arc by the waves of the ancient great lake of Kashmir,* is 

f. 

* The valley of Kashmir has been a huge lake since tho appearance of man 
in the Himalaya. It is probable that a lake tilling up the whole of tho 
valflfy existed before that period, and that it was drained or tupped by Homo 
cause or another, allowing tho valley of Kashmir to dry up nearly to tho sumo 
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sufficiently proved by the shape of the boulders, these being rounded 
and ovoid in form, and not worn into the Hat lenticular stones which are 
found on the beach of lakes, and which arc so much appreciated by 
persons fond of making “ ducks and drakes in the water.” 

45. I havo said before that a spur of the Ilnpatikri extends to 
Islamabad, concealed under the lacustrine plateau (sec fig. 8,) for 
a few miles, but appearing as a small hill over the town. The 
following'is a section of this Islamabad Hill, from the S. W. togthe 
N. E., beginning with the lowest strata exposed to view. The general 
dip of the beds of this hill is N. Easterly. 

1. Marly limestone j bright lilno; debris of fossils,.. 15 ft. 

2. Ditto ditto; white ; no fossils. 20 ft. 

3. Ditto ditto; grey; often l-cddisli. Enormous number of VoramUvfercs 

forming ochrous bunds in the rock.. 1 ft. 

4. Arenaceous, dark groy limestono, divided by partings of sluily pulc- 

yollow limestono, voiy false-bedded and very thin. Rich in the debris of fossils, 
but very few in a good stale of preservation,. 25 ft. 

Tlieso lour bods dip N. E. 15°. 

5. Limestono having a slaty cleavage and joints, white or pale grey, clierty 
in appearance, Fossils dby numerous, but in comminuted fragments, 10 ft. 

6. Marly, yellow, limestono. It is often flesh-coloured, and then shaly in 

appearance uml weathering with a rough pitted surface,. 2 ft. 

7. Limestone like 4; full of the debris of fossils,... 1 fit, 

8. Limestono, brown and cherty; debris of fossils,. 1J ft. 

9. Very pulo blue limestono, often white j very hard and rough , weathers 
rugose like frosted glass. Thin and false-bedded; fragmentary sliolls, 15 ft. 

10. Sandstono; yellowish wliito or greyisli-whito, ... 6 inches 

11. Coarso, gritty limestono, full of the debris of fossils; great abun- 

dnueo of Foraminifera, criuoid stems, Fuses (?) and fragments of a small 
bivalve,...... 3 ft. 

12. Marly, dark grey-bluo limestone j slaty cleavage, . 3 ft. 


extent as it is now, and that the valloy then became populated. The lakes, how¬ 
ever, began to till up again, and the ivliolo of the valley was again converted into 
one iminonso hike. This in its turn was tapped and drained to its presont 
stato. The oartliqnakc, which broke up the liarrior or dam at Baramooia, is 
reportod by tradition to have boon the bcncticiout act of tko Hindoo god 
Kashyapa. The Mahomeduns, however, say tlmt it is Kashnf, Solomon’s 
minister, who performed the wonderful work, and it is vory probable that both 
Hindoo and Musnlmans borrowod tho tradition from oarlier inhabitants. 

I hope to be nblo to prepare bcl'oro long a paper “ On tho Lacustrine depqpits 
of Kashmir," in which tho proofs of two successive hikes having existed will 
be given in dotail. See also my note to para U. page 100. 
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13. Marly limestone, deep bluo in colour, cherty in appearanco and weather¬ 
ing rugose; it is compact and contains no fossils,. 15 ft. 

14. A portion of 13, in a brcociatod state, ... 2 ft. 

15. Samo as 13,...... 12 ft. 

16. Liraestono similar to No. 2,... 2 ft. 

17. Foramiuiferous limestone, similar to No. 3, . 8 indies 


Tills limestone contains many small yellow rounded bodies, mixed with the 
Foraminifcrce and appearing to have no organisation. They ore perhaps excre¬ 
tions of mollnaks. Also largo patches of white, dotted, chalky, limestone 
which are, I believe, the remains of decomposed fossils of considerable size. 

18. Argillaceous, pale grey, nearly whito limestone. It gets coarse to¬ 
wards the top of the bed, and tho ujipcrmost layer is brccciatud, ... 10 ft. 

19. Indurated clay, ... 1 ft. 

20. Limestone varying in colour, being white, yellow, flesh-coloured, grey 

or pale lustreless blue. It is very argillaceous, occasionally sandy. The debris 
of fossils mostly encrinitc-stcms,. 10 ft. 

21. Calcareous brown sandstone; no fossils, ... £ ft. 

22. Shales, hard and without fossils. These shales are in places, fine, 
silty and fuliuted; in other places sandy, coarse and thicker beddud, 10 ft. 

23. Sandstone like 21,... 5 ft. 

21. Shales like 22,... 10 ft. 

25. A repetition of the hods 22, 23 and 21; but th^iatcrials aro generally 

coarser, the shales never being lino and thin-hedded, but rough and thick- 
bedded; and tho sandstone contains so much lime that it passes in some 
places into a very arenaceous limestone. It contains but little of tliu debris of 
fossils, but shows some flat impressions like those of large flat Al-jar. These 
impressions arc, however, ill-defined and could not be identified, ... 25 ft. 

26. Pale but bright blue limestone; very argillaceous and intorbedded with 

thin films of yellow silt,. 10 ft. 

27. A second repetition of the bods 22, 23 and 24. A few sholls, but no 

imprints of alguo. It becomes gradually a coarso sandy limestone, ami at 
the top of the bod it is an argillaceous and arenaceous limestone, pulo blue or 
rather French-grey, weathering rugose like frosted glass and containing 
a very few fragments of shells only, .... 25 ft. 

These three beds, 25,26 and 27, seem to resist tho influence of exposure better 
than the rocks above and below them, and they form at their outcrop a well 
defined ribbon; this, owing to the trifling angle of tho dip, appears on the 
hill-side as a cliff which faces the city of Islamabad a little nioro than half 
way up the hill. These beds aro slightly wavy along the strike, as if thoy 
had been pressed laterally. Those undulations occasion trifling discrepancies 
in tho dips taken in different parts of tho hill. Along tho lino of our section, 
tho cliff formed by the beds 25, 26 and 27 has a striko N. N. W.—8. S. E. and; 
a dip E. N. E. 15°. 
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28. Limeafcoqg, patchy blue and yellow; argillaceous, ... 20 ft. 

29. Limestoire, very argillaceous and having a pure lustreless grey colour, 
and being striped on section, owing to bands of a lighter colour. The rock 
is so compact and fine-grained that it resembles a fine greonstone in structure. 
It is traversed by bands of rougher stone and also by bants of blue limestone. 


It weathers rugose and pitted,.,,,..... 20 ft. 

30. Limostono like 28, ..... 20 ft. 

31. Limestone liki 29,.. 16 ft. 


32, Limostono, as white as chalk, bnt hard. It is full of geodes like an 
amygdaloid, the geodes being filled or lined with minute crystals of Bpar. The 
rock weathers in rounded bosses like granite or trap. It appears to have 
suffered a metamorphosis. It is probublo that the calcareous mud which 
originally composed it was thrown into a bubbling condition by tho infiltration 
of heated vapours or tho immersion of hot volcanic products into a shallow sea. 
It presents no fossils or traces of fossils. Tho bed is not lcnticnlar, but 
extends regularly along tho strike tlio whole length of the hill, being 


confo^nnhle to tho other beds. g fit. 

33. Limestone similar to 31, .;.. 5 ft. 

34. Marly, dark bluish grey and rough limestone, .. 5 ft. 

35. Like 33 again ... 15 ft. 

36. Hard and clierty limestone, pale grey or flesh-coloured. It contains 
a fow geodes liko Ity. 32. It weathers pitied and rugose; no 

fossils (?) . 2 ft. 

37. Limestone liko 34, .... 5 ft. 

The last three hods are a good deal denuded, owing to their being 


at tho top of tho hill, which is narrow and barren. 

46. There can be no donbt of the Islamabad hill being composed 
of Weean limestone; the argillaceous and arenaceous condition of 
the rocks is exactly what we have seen in other localities where this 
sort of limestone is developed. The fossils are very unsatisfactory, 
being extremely comminuted. I have found, however, one Spirifera 
and one Athyris which are to bo seen in the beds at Weean. 
I have seen also many sections and outlines of large bivalves 
(Aviculo-pcdcm and unio-like Antjiracosice) similar to those found 
near Mutton. Tho Fbraminifera are also extremely numerous, 
and the fossil shell which gives on tho surface of rocks an outline 
resembling a small pair of spectacles, is very common amongst 
tho debris of comminuted shells. The upper beds of the hill, 
from 29 upwards, contain no fossils and have a peculiar appear- 

23 
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ance, suggestivo of their having been baked, and fc^y weather in 
rounded bosses like many volcanic rocks. I have suggested that 
their amygdaloidal condition and their “ metainorphic weathering” 
may he accounted for by the hypothesis that hot ejecta of volcanoes, 
either hot water, steam, hot ashes or a current of lava, had found their 
way into a shallow sea and set it a-boiling. It might be said that 
these very impure calcareous muds might have had gases generated 
in their interior by the decomposition of organic mat ter or some other 
cause; but many layers which are much more foetid and were there¬ 
fore more likely to emit gases are not at all amygdaloidal, and besides, 
there is so much volcanic power manifested all over our tract of 
country, that it is more natural to invoke a little steam to boil mud 

with, than to look for less obvious hypotheses. But another reason 

■ 

in favour of volcanic metamorphism is, that these same white 
baked limestones have been observed in other localities, near Manus 
Bal in Kashmir and in the Kafir Koto mountain, in the Punjab, and 
in these localities they arc disturbed by actions which appear to have 
taken place locally and to have affected theso limestones much more 
than the rocks below them. The beds of Manus Bui will be de¬ 
scribed hereafter in these pages, and we shall be able to observe how 
faulted and twisted are the white limestones of that place. At the 
Kafir Kote there has been a similar local upheaval, and the disorder 
is very considerable. In this locality a fclspathie sand, invaded by 
quartzite in tortuous branches, is the remains of the volcanic action 
which has taken place there, arq) the limestone, though much less 
marly than in Qashmir, is filled with geodes and veins of spar. I 
believe these actions to have been local and not very extensive; they 
had little effect on the Zeeawan bed which had, by the timo they took 
place, become tolerably consolidated, and they merely fractured and 
pushed aside the nearest portion of the bed; but they acted power¬ 
fully on the yet soft and muddy Weean bed, curving it and twisting 
it in' all sorts of manners and directions; and when these folds and 
twists were again disturbed, probably intensified and placed in new 
positions by the final upheaval of tho Himalaya, they became what 
we see them now, viz. most incomprehensible doublings and reventings 
of strata. Let us also remember the beds which I mentioned as 
having been seen from the* brow of the lust spur of the Zebonwan 
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visited by me $ these beds wore£he top or near the top of the series 
of Wccan limestone seen along the section of the southern aspect 
of the Zebnnwun between Zecawan and Koonmoo. I said, “ From 
the brow of the last spur I have visited, a fine vjem is obtained of 
the next spur, and this is remarkable for a great twist of the strata 
which compose it. The limestone is extremely white, and resembles 
chalk-cliffs at a distance.” Is it not highly probable that there again 
we had the same altered limestone ? The beds were wonderfully 
twisted and folded, whilst those above and below them were hardly 
affected. 

I consider, therefore, that these altered limestones are portions of 
the Weean group, and I believe that the alteration was produced by 
bursts of wutcr at a very high temperature, or of gases hot and 
compressed; the eruptive power of these agents being sufficiently 
powerful to displace and uplift the calcareous mud of the sea-bottom, 
a mud which must have been plastic, from the great admixture of clay 
it contained, and which was covered by no great depth of water. It 
is for such an action, as I have supposed, that Mr. Dumont has proposed 
the term of “ Geyser ian” action, and for the rocks precipitated from these 
watery volcanoes (such as the f el spathic sand with quartzite of the 
Kafir Koto) the name of Gcyseriau rocks. The name is sufficiently 
suggestive and requires no explanation. It is probable that the 
quartzite which we have seen placed between the volcanic rocks and 
the limestone, beings to that class of rocks. 

47. Tim Arpat river runs through a district named Kotliair or 
Kotchar, and it is from this district that I have nanysd the uppermost 
bed of the Carboniferous (?) limestone of Kashmir. We have seen 
a small patch of thia bed near Koonmoo, in the Zebanwan* but we 
will find the bod well developed in the next hills we arc about to 
visit. 

A few miles to the S. ESPof Islamabad is a mass of well-wooded 
and picturesque mountains which separates the. valley of the Arpat 
river from the Nowboog valley. Arckbal, Tippoo, Karpur, Dhar*ancT 
Nawkan are summits which, appear to form the centre of a-small 
system of hills; their height is between 8 and 9000 feet, and they 
deserve careful study. I was nnfortnnatoly not able to do more then 
pay the most superficial visit to Arckbal and the iron mines of Kothair ; 
and the following arc the notes taken duriug that visit. 
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The rocks which overhang tho l^pll-kuown Arckbal Garden, near 
the western foot of tho hill, are a rough grey limestone similar to 
the grey coarse limestone seen on the Islamabad hill, (see No. 27 
of the section of that hill), full of sand and other impnrities. It 
dips W. by S. 52°. There appear to be beds of shales between 
the limestone courses, and these slniles by their decomposition 
furnish the fertile soil on which grow the fino forests of those 
hills. 

The foot of the Arckbal hill is therefore Wcean limestone and 
shales. 

I then proceeded to the small village of Kothair, on the eastern 
side of the Arckbal hill, in a small valley situated between it 
and Karpur. The rock of the spur of Arckbal, which extends to¬ 
wards Pahaloo, is a whitish or greyish limestone with very few fossils, 
and interbedded with beds of calcareous slate, apparently belonging 
also to the Weean group. 

From Kothair, the path to the mines, crosses a couple of small 
spurs which have a direction S. to N. until we arrive at tho ridgo 
which unites Dliar and Tippoo and has a direction W. N. W.—E. S. 15. 
The spurs above mentioned are composed of marly limestone, 
either lustreless and velvety pale blue or dark blue, "weathering frosted. 
The beds are very badly seen, on account of the vegetation and 
humus. Where the limestone crops out, it seems to bo dipping 
S. E. or E. S. E. with a very variable but considerable angle. Tho 
beds of limestone appear to be separated one from tho other by 
thick beds of sharps and slate. The liipestonc has exactly the appear¬ 
ance of that seen a little higher up, and which we shall sec contains 
fossils characteristic of the Kothair bed; but I failed, however, to find 
organisms in the present beds. 

48. The iron-ore is obtained from the sides of tho main ridgo 
between Dhar and Tippoo. The ridg#prcsents many hods of very 
£Tgil|aceQus limestone of a lustreless bright blue colour, dipping S. 9. W. 
with an angle of 45°. This limestone is remarkable for the large 
nnmbcr of gasteropoda it contains; it is also rich in corals, especially 
of the Cyaikophyllide , bat the fossils appear generally as sections 
or outlines on the surface of the rock, and I could not obtain any of 
them whole. 
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Between the courses of limestone ore beds of slaty shales of 
various colours, but generally dark grey, brown or reddish. The 
outcrop of these shales lias disintegrated and decomposed into a 
vegetable earth of a dark red colour and covered by grass and under¬ 
wood, and this earth has to be removed to bring the shales into view. 
In these shales the iron-ore is found as flat bands or ribbons of great 
tenacity and hardness, accompanied by softer oehrous clayey earth 
which is also used as an ore. The richest ovo is the steel grey 
variety; this is not continuous as a regular bed, but forms bands 
or ribbons in the shale, sometimes thickening into a trunk a foot 
thick, at other times thinning into a flat ribbon a quarter of an inch 
thick. 

Tho shales containing tlio iron-ore are about four feet thick, and 
arc between beds of an arenaceous limestone which is blue and 
compact when freshly fractured, but weathers into a coarse, brown, 
nearly friable sandstone in the neighbourhood of the iron-shales. 
This change in the limestone (evidently produced by the infiltrating 
water becoming charged with peroxide of iron in its passage though 
the shale, and then acting as an acid on the limestone below the iron 
bed), is the indication sought after by the miners to dig an exploring 
hole; they dig above the altered limestone, and after removing a few 
feet of vegetable mould, discover tlio iron-ore in the upper part of tho 
slialy bed. They make a hole just large enough to creep in and use 
a short miner’s pick; tho oro is difficult to detach, and, from tho 
cramped position of the miner, the work is excessively laborious. Tho 
mines do not extend any distance under ground, and are generally 
abandoned in favour of a fresh hole, when artificial light is required 
to work. * 

From tho examination of three or four of these small mines, I feel 
satisfied that tho oro does not form a bed, but is arranged in a succes¬ 
sion of ribbons and bands uftiich ran in the direction of the dip, 
sometimes anastomosing into a broad piano two or three feet- across, 
sometimes thickening into a trank or pocket, and sometimes dividing 
into thin and narrow ribbons which become lost in the shale. 

Tho mines are all situated high up the hill (on thi * side of tho 
ridge at least), within about 200 foet of the summit. The miner 
I had for a guide told me that no iron-ore is found lower down. 
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49. The ore is carried in kilters or baskets, carried on the back, 
by tho means of shoulder-straps, to Kothair, a distance of two miles 
on a' bad hill-path. It is not smelted nearer the mines, on*account 
of the want of water; though it seems that it would be very much 
easier to bring up water for the miners, who only know of that element 
as a drink and therefore require but little of it, than to take the 
ore down to tho village. The ore is broken into small fragments 
by children, and mixed with tho ochrous earth and with coarsely 
powdered limestone. These materials are piled up in a small furnace 
about two feet high, with intervening beds of charcoal, and two hand 
bellows are used to create a blast; the smelting lusts about 12 hours, 
and the produce of a fumaec is only a few seers. Tho heat is not 
sufficient to make the iron run; and it remains at the bottom of 
the furnace as a viscous mass, full of scoria*, and very brittle when 
cold, with a tufnccous aspect. The slag is a black glass, compact, 
and much less scoriaceons than is customary. The iron is heated and 
beaten with hammers to refine it. It is short, probably from bad 
manufacture. 

Two or three men and children and some women, all of ono family, 
working as miners, carriers and smelters, turn out about two maunds 
of iron in the month from one furnace. There are only three 
furnaces at Kothair, giving a supply of six maunds of iron per mensem. 
There are similar mines at Loap and at Kookur Nag in the Bringh 
valley, on the southern side of the same mass of mountains. 
From the dip of the beds, it is probable that these works are in a 
much more favourable position than Jihosc of Kothair; they are said 
to be much more considerable; the ore is obtained in the same manner 
as at Kothair, and there Are no regular mines. The ore is the same, 
according to my guide, a minor who had worked at Loap, hut it is 
obtained much more easily and is found in thicker beds. Mr. Turner 
showed me some iron from Kookur Nag, and it appeared identical to 
the pig-iron of Kothair. 

The turn-out I have given of the smelting at Kothair is not to bo 
regarded as an indication of the richness of tho mines. I believe that 
tho miners only work the ore to pay their taxes to the Maharajah’s 
government, And that their most usual occupation is to grow a little 
rice and Indian corn. I have no doubt that the amount of ore is 
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considerable, and that a large quantity of iron could be, obtained by 
increasing the mines, and adopting better furnaces with a blast worked 
by water-power, windmill or horse-power; but the miners and other 
inhabitants of tho villages take great care not to mention to the 
Maharajah’s officials any valuable deposit of ore which may be 
worked with advantage ; they pretend that the Maharajah takes away 
all the iron for his arsenal and pays nothing for it, and that, when 
a supply of any oro is discovered near a village, the inhabitants have 
to work it by covvees, so that the discovery of a vein of valuable 
mineral is a calamity to the people of the neighbourhood. But this 
is probably untrue in many ways: the iron they supply is, as I have 
said before, taken in lieu of taxes; the care with which many of 
the holes are concealed with rubbish and branches, induces me to 
believe that a good deal of iron is smelted in a contraband way; and 
last but not least, making a secret of mineral wealth is quite consistent 
with the love of hoarding riches so prevalent amongst natives. The 
same concealment of ores is now going on in llnzara, where a little 
iron is known to exist, and where the reason of the Kashmir miners 
would certainly not avail; and it is reported by the geological sur¬ 
veyors of the Ranigunj coal-field that it is impossible to believe 
negative reports from natives. In Kashmir, moreover, the Maha¬ 
rajah’s government entertain the same childish fear, lest the mineral 
wealth of tho country should become known, and I well remember 
with what silly recommendations of secrecy I was shown by one of 
the Maharajah’s servants a small piece of iron pyrites of the most 
insignificant value. 

50. The rocks we have described form the Kothair bed (of 
Carboniferous limestone ?). They are a succession of courses of lime¬ 
stone, shales of a dark reddish or ochrous colour, dark slates and 
calcareous sandstones. I am sorry I cannot give a section, but tho 
following remarks will, in a way, supply its want. 

The limestones are of two descriptions, viz.: some coarse and very 
sandy, indeed so much so, that when tho carbonate of lime is removed 
by water charged with peroxide of iron, a brownish sandstone is 
left; it contains no fossils, and passes gradually into a rough grey 
sandstone with a calcareous cement. The other variety of limestone is 
argillaceous, and paBses into calcareous slato; it is dark blue or even 
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perfectly black when fresh-fractured, lustreless like a clay and with 
a strong earthy smell; it weathers much paler, becoming covered 
with an incrustation which is bright pale blue, yellowish or whitish ; 
the surface being at first velvety or satin-like, and so fine-grained in 
some specimens, that drops of rain or of dew falling from grasses 
leave small blots or stains, which after a while becoming frosted. The 
fossils of this limestone are well brought out on the weathered sur¬ 
faces, as outlines or sections which arc slightly in relief. The shules 
when ochrous, are very sandy, sometimes calcareous, oftener not so ; 
they contain beds of clay iron-stone in irregular and wavy tabular 
bands or ribbons of an iron black and bluish black colour, and also of 
yellow carbonate of lime, and iron in a more or less friable condition. 
These shales have a well-marked slaty cleavage cutting the strata 
at a right angle. The slate is black, thick and massive and contains 
no fossils. It often becomes pale green and unctuous, and is then very 
thin-bedded and exfoliating. The sandstone is composed of rounded 
grains of transparent glassy quartz which are brittle, and break across 
when the rock is fractured, ami each broken grain reflects the light, 
bo that the sandstone has somewhat the aspect of a micaceous sand¬ 
stone. 

The fauna of the Kothair bed is more remarkable for the abun¬ 
dance of certain animals than for any species that I can well define. 
Gasteropoda , generally small, and corals of the “ Cyalhophyllidee’ * 
are nearly the only animals seen. A few bivalves, small and 
tliin-shelled, also occur, but they are rare, compared to the quantity 
of gasteropoda. A few roots and stems, generally small, have been 
observed in some beds, but could not be recognized. 

The following fossils are the most usual in the Kothair bed. 

Naticopsis ? 

Macrochilus ? 

Chemnitzia f 

Loxonema f 

Nerintea t 

The fragments of Gasteropoda in great number. 

Cyathophyllum f sp. PI. VIII. fig. 2. 

„ ? sp. PI. VIII. fig. 3. 

„ ? sp. PI. VIII. fig. 4. 
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It is evident that a list of fossils, such as is given here, is 
insufficient to determine the age of a bed. My calling the Kothair 
bed Carboniferous, is therefore only temporary, and it is possible, 
and indeed probable, that the bed is cither Permian or Triassic. 
I have often felt inclined to regard it as Triassic ; but the total absence 
of MonotiSj Ammonites and other characteristic fossils prevents my 
doing so. I have therefore preferred to represent the Kothair bed 
as the top of the Carboniferous series, until some characteristic forms 
be discovered. The Kothair bed was examined much more super¬ 
ficially than the others, owing to want of time ; yet it is worthy of 
notice that I have never heard of an ammonite having been found 
in the vulley of Kashmir, though the mountains of Kothair limestone, 
at the extreme eastern end of the valley, are very often visited by 
tourists and amateur geologists. 

51 The Kothair formation differs from the Zeeawan and Wecau 
by the great quantity of shales it contains, these being in thick 
strata between thin beds of limestone. The fauna is, I believe, 
strongly indicative of a low swampy shore bathed by a shallow 
brackish sea. The arrangement of the iron-ore is, I fancy, to be 
explained only by the hypothesis of a clayey shelving sea board : any 
one who has observed hot chalybeate springs issue from the earth, 
near a ilut piece of ground, must have noticed the sluggish stream 
divide into rills and rillets, form shallow pools here and there, reunite 
and divide again, meandering over the clayey soil; he will have 
noticed the oxide of iron contained in the water precipitated along 
the rivulets and in tho pools as a bright red peroxide, whilst the 
surface of the nearly stagnant water is covered by a many-coloured 
film. This, I would submit, is the veiy process by which the iron 
of the Kothair shales lias been deposited on the flat muddy shore 
of the Carboniferous sea : the rills of Sfchalybcato water have become 
the tabular ribbons of our irou-ore, and wo have therefore the iron¬ 
stone arranged os a main flat vein, or rather in somewhat parallel 
veins, with irregular small shoots on both sides, and occasionally 
u thickened and widened mass representing a pool or a hole in the 
bed of tho stream. Many springs, such as I have described, exist 
now-a-days in the Salt Range, near the Kafir Kote hill, and in several 
localities in tho Himalaya; tho iron miul they deposit would, under 
favourable circumstances, and in the course of long years, form beds 
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similar to the iron-ore of Kotliair; and when it is remembered how 
essentially volcanic the Carboniferous period has been, it is no great 
stretch of imagination to assume, that much of the iron contained in 
the rocks of that period was derived from hot chalybeate springs, rather 
than from decomposed minerals on the surface of the earth. 

Here ends the description of the Kotliair bed. No rocks superior 
to it (excepting lacustrine and alluvial deposits) wore seen in Kashmir, 
and the Kothair bed appears the most superficial stratum existing 
there. In other localities, both in the Himalaya and in the Punjab, 
Secondary and Tertiary rocks cover in the Paheozoie beds, but neither 
Oolitic, Nummulitic nor Miocene are to be seen in Kashmir proper, 
that is, between the Pir Punjal and the Ser and Mer chains, niul 
between the northern branch of the Kaj Nag and the chain connecting 
the Ser and Mer chain to the Kistwar mountains. 

52. As far as I could learn, the whole of the hills, which fill up 
with their spurs the south-eastern end of the valley, are composed 
of carboniferous limestone; this appears to go as far ns the foot of 
the Tange which separates Kashmir from Maroo and Kistwar, where 
the limestone rests on volcanic rocks. Producti have been found 
among eboulis close to the volcanic rock high up the slopes, and it is 
therefore probable that the Zecawan bed reappears under the Wccan 
and Kothair beds, as we near the volcanic rocks. The river Bringh, 
which drains all the S. E. and a good deal of the cast of the valley, 
carries in its bed boulders of volcanic rocks and of carboniferous lime¬ 
stone. No granite was seen. 

As I have not visited these hills and possess only little information 
on their geology, I will not enter here into any detail of what may 
be inferred from reports received by travellers who are not geologists, 
and I must refer the reader to the map for the probable position of 
the several rocks which compose these hills. 

53. To the N. W. of Srinuggur there is one more mountain 
belonging to the same catenated chain of summits which we have 
described in this chapter; it is the Safapoor, with its outlier, the 
Aha Tung, and the beautiful little lake of Manus Bal at its foot. 
This locality is interesting, and I will describe it in dotuil. (See 
Sections E and F; Section IV. of General Map). The Safapoor 
jWid the • Aha Tung are both composed of volcanic rocks exactly 
similar to those which we have seen at the Tukt-i-Suliman and the 
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Zebanwan. In the small valley or gap between the two hills are beds 
of limestone which I will now describe. (See Section E; and also 
Sketch-Section P.) 

Proceeding from S. to N., we first find at the northern end of the 
Aha Tung a limestone quarry. The limestone is about 120 feet 
thick, and dips south with a veiy high angle. It appears to bo cover¬ 
ed by bods of greenstone confusely-stratified ; hut on examining the 
bottom of the quarry, the courses of limestone are seen to bend to¬ 
wards the N., and the limestone is therefore superior to the trap. The 
ah c d e f diagram here given 

fig. 9, . represents 
the position of the 
rocks. I am in¬ 
debted to Captain 
Godwin-Austen of 
‘the Great Trigono¬ 
metrical survey for 
calling my atten¬ 
tion to this bend 
Fi S- 9* of the courses of 

limestone at the bottom of the quarry. If this curving of the limestone 
was not seen, it would be nevertheless easy to understand the true 
position of these beds, as they are precisely similar to those on the other 
side of the road (see Section), but in an inverse position: the rock 
nearest the greenstone is a glaring white and much altered limestone. 
It is succeeded by a dark, greyish, argillaceous limestone, weathering 
bluish and rugose. On the other side of the road, the dark limestone 
appears first, and underneath it tho bed of glaring white altered 
# limestone. There is therefore every evidence of a synclinal; but, of 
course, the discovery of the bend of the beds in the quarry completes 
the evidence very satisfactorily. 

Taking our Section from the S. to N., beginning at the road and leav¬ 
ing out the beds redressed against the Aha Tung which I have just 
described, we have tho following strata :— 

1 Greyish-blue limestone; marly, rugose, hard, dips S. 60*, increasing to 

70° s much broken bed: about ••• ess ... 20 ft. thick. 

9 * 

* a White Limestone. b Dark Limestone. c Alluvium. d Road, 
e Dark Limestone. / White Limestone. 
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2. Pale limestone, weathering glaring white ; filled with geodes, lined with 

small spar-crystals. No fossils. Dips S. 80°, ... ... ... 100 ft. 

3. Thin-bedded, shaly, striped limestone, ... ... ... 6 ft. 

Fault. It runs E.—\V. anti is about 10 feet wide at the top. It is filled with 

rocks similar to No. 3, folded in all directions. 

4. Limestone like 3; vertical, ... ... ... ... 15 ft. 

5. l’alo limestone; with geodes, like 2. Traces of fossils were observed, 

but much altered and not recognizable, ... ... ... 100 ft. 

6. Pale blue, shaly limestone; dips N. 80°, ... ... ... 3 ft. 

7. Like 5; dips N. 8u°, ... ... ... ... ... 50 ft. 

Fault; it runs E.—W. 

8. Same ns 7, ••• Bit 50 ft. 

9. Argillaceous, thin-bedded, pale grey limestone, breaking in flat thin pieces, 

like pottery, ... ... ... ... ... ... 80 ft. 

10. Sandy limestone, hard and dark, ... ... ... 20 ft. 

11. Conglomerate limestone, varying from a coarse sandy limestone to 

a perfect conglomerate, the pebbles being rounded, pieces of limestone im¬ 
bedded in a soft calcareous paste. It contuius many sections of the Arii-ufn- 
jxvfc/is and other large bivalves peculiar to the Weeau bed. l'ovtions of thu 
bed are white and altered, ... ... ,.. ... ... 100 1‘t. 

12. Sandy, micacuous, limestone; dark grey, ... ... 2 ft. 

13. White limestone ; no fossils, • Ml ... 15 ft. 

14. Argillaceous limestone, blue and pale; weathering lustreless 

and velvety, ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 ft. 

15. Conglomeratic lime^one like 11, ... ... ... 60 fl. 

16. Brcceiutcd and sandy limestone; sometimes a coarse calcareous sand¬ 
stone, ... . ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 ft. 

17. Ash-blao, pale, muddy liincstono; weathering lustreless, ... 25 ft. 

18. Brecciatcd and sandy limestone, ... ... ... 12 ft. 

19. Ash-blue, pale and muddy; weathering lustreless.. 25 ft. 

All these beds dip S. with nn angle diminishing gradually from 80° to 35°. 

20. This bed is the top of a well dqflnod anticlinal. Tho rock is n yellowish- 
grey limestone, with rolled pieces of limestone imbedded. It is sandy, some¬ 
times quite a sandstone, oftener a sandy impure liincstono. It contaius a great ^ 
many remains of fossils. The southern branch of the anticlinal dips S. 35°; 
tho northern branch dipH N. N. W. 25°. There is therefore a squeezing of tho 
strata at the western end of the strike, and a divergence or opening of tho 
fault at the eastern end. Thickness about 30 feet. 

Then we get a repetition of tho beds secu before, os follows: 

21. Ash-blue, lustreless muddy limestone, ... ... 25 ft. 

22. Breociatod and sandy limcstono, ... ... ... 12 ft. 

23. Ash-blue limestone, ... ... ... ... ... 25 

24. Brecciatcd Umostono,.., Ml Ml Ml 6 ft. 
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25. Conglomeratic limestone, with sections of large bivalves, ... 50 ft. 

26. Ash-blue, lustreless limostone,... ... ... ... 5 ft. 

27. Wliito limestone, ... ... ... ... ... 15 ft. 

28. Micaceous and sandy limestono; thin-boddod dark grey; 


dips N. N. W. 80°, .. 


... 2 ft. 


20. Conglomeratic limestono; gritty; in placos a conglomerate, in others 
a breccia; dips N. N. W v . 85° at first; then it becomos vertical and at last 
dips S. 80°, ... ... ... ... ... ... 100 ft. 

30. Arenaceous limostone, dark, rougjh and forming a prominent ridge; it 

dips south 80°, ... 20 ft. 

31. Thin-bedded, muddy limestone, breaking in pieces like pottery 5 dip 

irregular; bed folded and wavy, much disintegrated, ... ... 80 ft. 

32. Shaly limestone, very impure; dips N. 80°. 

33. Sandy limestono, dark and rough and hard j dips N. 70 to 75®. These two 

beds together are about, III ••• Mi ••• ... 30 ft. 

31. Limestone, generally sandy and grey, but sometimes moro compact anil 
bluer, and then showing innumerable white lines crossing each other in all 
directions. It dips N. 70°, ... ... ... ... ... 100 ft. 

35. Tlioso soveral varieties of limestone, viz. shaly and sandy, and bluo 
with white lines, repeat themselves continually as fur as the top of the hill, 
but the rock becomes mow and more massive and presents portions of crinoid 
stems well preserved and petrified into a black spar. Sometimes the rock is 
flesh-coloured, and then the crinoid stems are lighter in colonr, and weather in 
relief on tho surface of the rock. Tlioso are the sections of crinoid stems which 
have been taken for nnmmnlitcs by Mr. Vigno and Dr. A. Fleming. 150 ft. » 

Tho striko of the beds of limestono wheels moro and more to a N. to S. 
direction. As wo approach the volcanic rocks of the Safjtpoor, the dip becom¬ 
ing more and moro westerly. This wheeling of the strike is well shown by 
tho Sketch-Section (Sect. F), where we see the face of the Ihncstono-courses 
uncovered and exposed, and facing the W. N. W. The thickness of tho Wcoan 
bed is altogether 6-49 ft. 

A largo fault, well marked by a deep ravine, separates tho limestono from the 
volcanic rocks. It runs N. E.—S. W. At the highest point tho limostone is 
seen to attain, the fault is a moro crack, and tho limestono is in contact with 
tho volcanic rocks ; bat at the S. W. end of the fault, it widens considerably, 
and bods of limestono are to bo observed on its northern side, applied against 
tho trap and conformable and superior to it. The trap dips 8 . S. E. 

On the western face of the Safnpoor, long beds of well-stratified latcrito 
and ash aro conspicuous $ they dip 8 . with an angle of 40. 

54. Our section runs through the spur of limestone nearest to 
the lake; three other spurs, parallel to it, descend towards the 


% 

vul 


village oi Paturmoola (see Section F.). They present very won- 
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derful twists and foldings, but appear less altered than the beds which 
are bathed by the lake; their fossils are bettor preserved. I have 
not ascended these spurs, but amongst the Cboulis , I saw many 
fossils characteristic of the Weean limestone, amongst others largo 
Ariculo-jtrctcns and Anthractma , of which sections only had been 
discovered in the rocks in situ. 

Some blocks of limestone were also found exhibiting Gastcro- 
2 >oila t so conspicuous in the Kothsir bed, and it is therefore evident 
that this bed forms the uppermost layers of the limestone of the 
higher spurs. I need hardly say, that the beds of Manus Bal belong 
to the Weean group, and that they have been folded and altered in part 
l, y volcanic action, subsequent to the formation of the volcanic rocks 
on which they Test. The order of the beds is from the anticlinal 
upwards on both sides of it, and the rocks nearest to the trap are the 
most superficial, excepting, however, the detached beds which are 
conformable to the volcanic rocks on the. northern side of the great 
fault. If the limestone had been baked by the nmgydaloid and the 
greenstone, we would naturally expect to find the beds nearest to 
these rocks most altered ; the reverse is however the case; and we 
must therefore admit that a burst of hot gases or hot water had taken 
place atthctimcthe.se limestones wore still a soft and plastic mud, and 
that it upheaved, folded and metamorphosed them. 

It must not be forgotten, that the limestone might have been much 
less folded by this first disturbing action than we see it now, when 
the last upheaval of the Himalaya took place : the beds then slightly 
folded would naturally give way in the same direction ns they were 

already bent, especially if the space they occupied between two un- 

* 

yielding trappean hills had become so restricted that the limestone 
mast of necessity either be folded or override the trap. On the appli¬ 
cation of such lateral pressure, a straight, fiat, hard bed might huve 
fdided over the trap, but a bed already undulating would more natu¬ 
rally give way at the weakest parts, viz. the angles of the undulations, 
and thus become gathered in crumpling folds. Such folds are well 
shown in the Sketch-Section, (plate F). 

55. Having terminated our examination of tho several moun¬ 
tains which form the first catenated chain on the N. E. of the valley 
ofcKashmir, we can now understand how this chain was once conti- 
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nuous, the several summits being re-united to one another by ridges 
of stratified ash, agglomerate .and limestone. These connecting 
ridges have been denuded by the several streams which flow towards 
the bottom of the valley, and the limestone is now found only in 
limited beds, which have escaped denudation from the shelter they 
received of large and hard volcanic mountains. These streams and 
rivers, it is hardly necessary to mention, have had a volume very 
different from what we sec noiv-a-days ; the enormous layers of lacus¬ 
trine conglomerate, which they have accumulated near their entrances 
into the valley, demonstrate plainly their former great deuudating 
power. The direction of these streams being from the high moun¬ 
tains in the N. E., to the bottom of the valley in the S. W., they liavo 
cut for themselves channels which arc directed from N. E.— S. W., and 
thus bands of the ridges, which united tho summits of our first chain 
to those of the second chain, have' remained between the channels of 
these streams, and given to those mountains the appearance of being 
long spurs descending from the N. E. to the S. W. 

56. I shall, I hope, best terminate these detailed Sections, by 
appending a table of tho fossiliferous and other rocks in Kashmir, to¬ 
gether with such observations as tho nature <Jf the rocks or the fauna 
best justify. 



o MasscB, Beds, &c. &c. 

tti cs 1 ’ 

e 


"la. Granitoid porphyry; tra- 
i ehyto and fclstone. 


b. Greenstone amygdaloid, 
| basalt. 

c. Felspathio and angi- 

tic ash; agglome¬ 
rate, Ac. 

d. Black slate, sometimes 

amygdaloidal. 


s. Laterito, slave, bakod 
clay. 

f. Quartzite. 


Fossils. 


|< 7 . Similar to e. 



Conditions indicated. 


Melted masses which have not 
llowed, or have Hewed under 
water. Centres of vufeanio 
action. 

Melted masses which have flow¬ 
ed under water or iu the air. 

Volcuuie ejecta falling iu shal¬ 
low water. 

Mud derived from volcanic 
rocks, rearranged by shallow 
water, often heuted by 
showers of hot ashes, vapours 
or currents of lava. 

Same origin and same condi¬ 
tions. 

Geyserian action. End of the 
great volcanic eruptions ap¬ 
proaches. 

Occasional eruptions and slight 
fall of ashes and dbst in shal¬ 
low seas. 
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Masses, Beds, &c. &c. 

m 

Conditions indicated. 

Oi 

WAN ISMS Al’PEJ 

tR. 

a. Crystalline limestone, 
coarse and with very 
few fossils. 

Few. 

Open sea coast, not very deep. 

b. Massive limestone, gra- 

Proilndus, 

Open soa coast. About 50 fa- 

nular, or crystalline. 

Ortliis, tipi ri¬ 
fe ra, Fcnes- 
tellidte. Or - 
thocoras. 

thorns. 

c. Ferruginous calcareous 
brown shales. 

Same fossils; 

Sea coast, not distant. Heavy 
water-full on Volcanic islands. 

d. Dark sandy shales. 

Same fossils. 

.Sea coast, not distant. Drift 
near shore. Heavy water-fall 
on Vulcanic islands. 

e. Limestone, shaly, with 

Same fossils; 

Sea becoming shallow; shore 

shaly* partings. 
Thickness — 200—250. 

no liryosoa. 

shelving uud drifty. 


fe « 
6 


e 

w 

pa 

y. 

V 

« 

w 

fc>J 

pa 


Fauna changes. 


i 

m 

to 

< 

u 

w 

I* 


a. Shaly and sandy lime¬ 

Encrinitea ; 

stone. 

small 


bivalves j 


Debris. 

6 . Black argillaceous limo- 

Debris. 

stono. 


c. Altered, amygdaloidal 

Nouo or mere 

limestone. 

traces. 

d. Flcsh-colored limestone 

Anthraeosias . 

with lenticular buds of 

Avienl<)-p<x- 

pale blue, nearly fria- 

tena. 

* blc limestone. 

Pectens. 


Solcmpaia. 

c. Thin-bcdded, argillace¬ 

Goniaiitcs. 

ous linicBtono, break¬ 


ing in slabs. 


f. Shaly, muddy, very foe¬ 


tid limestone, with gre¬ 

Cyrtia and 

garious fossils. 

small 


Tercbratula. 

g. Argillaceous and arena¬ 

Debris of 

ceous limestone pale- 

small thin 

less blue and yel¬ 

bivalves. 

low. 

Boots of 

• 

plauts. 


Shallow shelving’, coast line. 


Shallow sea between islands. 

Local volcanic action ; geyser inn 
bursts of water or vupours. 
Earthquakes. 

Proximity of land; banks and 
shallows on a shelving coast* 
lino. 


Slow formation of fine silt in 
well protected crooks. 


Warm, damp and shallow sea, 
swamps, teeming with life. 


Very shallow sea-shore; sublit¬ 
toral oscillations j frequent 
freshes of fresh wator carry¬ 
ing mud to tho sea. 
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Masses, Beds, &o. Ac. 


Condition indicated. 


Fossils. 


I I 

Fauna changes. 

a. Dark, blue or black ar- Gasteropoda Protected creeks,rathor swampy, 
gillucoous limestone, and Cyatlto- 

phyllida. 


b. Slato and shale. 


None. 


g c. Sandy limestone with- 

p oat fossils. 

W 

q il. Shales; sandy shales; 

clay iron-oro in ribbons. 


Hirers bringing down mad to a 
shallow sea. Sublittoral oscil¬ 
lations. 

Drift on shallow shelving coast. 


Shelving low land near sea¬ 
shore, traversed by rills from 
hot chalybeate springs. Sub¬ 
littoral oscillations. 


if. Limestone like a; pass- Gasteropoda Shallow creeks or protected sea 
ing into calcareous and Cyatho- coast. Swamp with grasses ? 
slates. phylUdas. Shallows between tides ? 

Thickness = 500 feet. 


This succession of bods shows a steady shallowing of the sea. If 
wo reflect for a moment how the sea bottom which received the 
limestono was formed, by volcanic ash and ejecta falling into the 
sea around the craters of numerous volcanoes, we would bo led to 
expect a shallow shelving sea coast. Whether the volcanoes had 
existed for ages and prevented the development of life during the 
Silurian epoch, or whether they broke out after the Silurian beds 
had been deposited and bnried these beds under their ejecta, I 
cannot say. It appears much more probable however that the volcanoes 
existed during the Silurian epoch, and prevented marine animals 
from living, by keeping the water at such a temperature or per¬ 
meating it by such gases as were incompatible with life. However 
this may be, there can be no doubt that the volcanic ejecta were 
disposed in very gently sloping beds all around tho volcanoes which 
produced them, and, as these ejecta were arranged by water, we would 
naturally expect tho beds they formed to extend far into the sea. 
Hondo a long shelving shallow coast would be formed, a coast which 
would speedily become more and more shallow from the enormous 

25 
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amount of sand and clay which was washed into it from the volcanic 
islands which studded it, by a rain-fall of tremendous volume. 

67. We have yet to describe tho second and third catenated chains 
of Kashmir; the second is marked by the summits of Liwapatnr 
(13,012), Churn Wolkalbul (14,310), Girdwali (14,000), Batgool 
(14,423), Boorwaz (13,087;, Handil (13,273), Saijlmha (11,334), and 
joins the first parallel at the Safapoor on the eastern shore of the 
Woolar lake. On the other side of the lake, it is continued by tho 
Kahootn, the Manganwar (8,728), and the Sheri Bal. Tlieso moun¬ 
tains are all composed of volcanic rooks and of azoic slate inter- 
bedded with ash and agglomerate. They need not therefore bo 
described in detail. The Boorwaz, Handil and Batgool form 
a porphyritie mass which is generally described by travellers as 
granite; it passes gradually on the west into amygdaloid and green¬ 
stone to form the summits of Suijhaha over the village of Gunder* 
bul. Tho transition between the porphyry and the greenstone is 
a feldspathic rock of a pale colour and imbedding very numerous 
transparent crystals of quartz, a description of rock which is also 
found to form a passage between the porphyry and the felstonc of 
the Kaj Nag. From the examination of a few specimens, kindly 
given to me by travellers, I have no doubt that tho whole of this mass 
of mountains is composed of volcanic rocks, volcanic ejecta and slate. 
I am not aware that limestone exists anywhere amongst the spurs 
of these hills. Between the valley of Tliral or Trahal and the river 
Lidar, there is a great labyrinth of mountains with many of tho 
summits enumerated above, but I could obtain no information 
regarding them. I therefore requested Captain MacQuccn, of tho Punjab 
Irregular Force, who had arranged a shooting expedition to these hills 
to be kind enough to bring me a few specimens of the commonest 
rocks of the country he was about to visit, and also any rock which 
appeared to him in any way remarkable. By the use of tho speci¬ 
mens thus obtained, and the examination of Captain MacQueen’s 
route on the map, I was enabled to ascertain that the whole mass of 
these mountains is composed of the same volcanic rocks, which I have 
described in detail at the Tukt-i-Suliman and the Zebanwan. Ashes 
appear to have been accumulated in enormous quantity; they are 
}nterbedded with bands of black compact slate such as is so well seen 
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in the Wostarwan and Zcbanwan, and both ash and slate are occa¬ 
sionally cellular or amygdaloidal. There is neither limestone, granite 
or porphyry among Captain MacQuecn’s specimens, and I believe 
therefore that the two last rocks at any rato do not occur in these 
mountains, as pieces of granite and porphyry generally attract the 
attention amongst the dull ash-rocks and would not have failed to form 
part of the collection, if they had existed. It is very possible that 
remains of beds of limestone are to be found amongst the spurs of 
the hills. 

On the north of tho Woolar Lake, many mountains of no great 
height form a sort of amphitheatre. They are nearly entirely 
composed of amygdaloidal greenstone, ash and slate interbedded, 
but near the village of Bundipoor, about two miles east of tho 
road, some beds of limestone are seen. Mr. Drew has kindly sent 
me ‘some specimens of it that are a flesh-coloured, sometimes 
greenish, very arenaceous and argillaceous. They are not at all 
crystalline, but oontain an enormous number of encrinite stems 
transformed into spar with a cleavage oblique to the axis of tho 
stem, so that when the section of a stem weathers, it appears striated 
across. This crystallisation has destroyed the structure of the stepi, 
but the central canal is seen in a few specimens. We have seen 
this rock well developed at Manus Bal, towards the end of our section, 
where the beds of flesh-coloured limestone alternate with grey sandy 
limestone containing crinoid-stems transformed into a spar as black 
as coal. (See 85 of the section of Manus Bal). The limestone of 
Bundipoor is therefore Wceau limestone. 

On the west shore of the Woolar lake, the Taltiloo and the 
Chralkoot present perpendicular cliffs of volcanic rocks descend¬ 
ing into the water. From a boat on the lake, it is easy to 
observe the usual thick and confuscly bedded masses of greenstone 
and amygdaloid forming the centre of these hills, and the more sloping 
and regularly stratified layers of ash, laterite, agglomerate and 
slate well developed, in the long spurs which descend on all sides. 
The whole mass of hills appears to be made of volcanic rocks, and the 
lowest spurs which approach tho shore of the lake present no fossilifer- 
ous beds. Of the higher peaks, the Kahoota, Manganwar and Sheri 
Bal, I know nothing, but there can hardly be a doubt, however, of 
their being volcanic in their formation. 
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58. The third catenated chain is composed of summits of great 
height, the Gwasbbrari (17,839), the Ilarbagwan (16,055) tho Basmai 
(15,652), and the Haramook (16,903), and many other peaks which, 
with their spnrs and connecting ridges, separate Kashmir proper 
from Tillail and Gnrais. All these high summits are formed by 
porphyry having a granitoid appearance, which passes, towards the 
north, into felstone generally earthy and similar to the earthy fel- 
stone of the Atala Mount near Baramoola. On tho north-western 
extremity of the chain, this felstone becomes continued with that of 
the great chain of hills which unites the Kaj Nag to the Ser and Mer 
chain. This flaggy rock is continued to near the city of Gnrais 
where, in the valley of the Kishcngunga, beds of limestone 
appear extending from about 15 miles N. W. of Gnrais to Tillail. 
The limestone is, after a break, continued at the Sono Mnrg 
and is in all probability identical to that of this locality. iTiave 
never seen any specimen or fossil from the Tillail limestone, hnt the 
Sono Mnrg limestone is Carboniferous, and it is most probable that 
the Tillail limestone, which appears to be the continuation of that 
bed, belongs to the same epoch. 

Due north of Sono Mnrg, the limestone is much developed and 
forms the summit of a considerable peak. 

The porphyry-centres of mountains pass towards the south to rocks 
of an appearance different from that of the northern spurs; while 
we have seen that, towards the north, the porphyry generally graduates 
to a felstone more or less earthy. Towards the south it changes, as wo 
travel from the peaks towards the end of the spurs, into trachyte, 
greenstone, amygdaloid, basalt, ash and agglomerate, together with 
interstratified, azoic and often amygdaloidal slate. 

The northern spurs of Gwashbrari, tho Harbagwan and tho Basmai 
are composed of felstone, and near the road to Drass, in tho valley 
of the Sind Torrent, of amygdaloid ami ash. On these beds of 
ejecta rest fossiliferous beds, and, near the small village of Sono Mnrg, 
the beds of limestone are well developed. Captain Godwin-Austen 
found in that locality some fossils which he was kind enough to 
show me. They were identical with tho forms described as charac¬ 
teristic of the Kothair group of Carboniferous limestone, viz, the 
Gasteropoda and CyathophyUida which are represented at PI. VIII. 
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fig. 4, 4a. They occur in a thin-bedded, dark-gray, argillaceous 
limestone, having in some places the appearance of a calcareous 
slate. But beds of Wcean limestone must exist not far from Sono 
Murg and form propably some of the beds of limestone which ana 
seen in the high valley between the Ambemath and the Gwashbrari, 
as blocks of limestone of this description, rounded by running water, 
were found in tho bed of the Sind, near the traveller’s home at 
Sono Murg. 


To le continued. 


Ex^pniMKNTAL investigations connected with the supply of water 
from the llooylily to Calcutta, by David Waldie, Esy. F. C. 8. dx. 

[Received 31st August, 1866.] 

Tho attention which of late years has been given amongst civilized 
communities to the preservation of health and prevention of disease, 
has naturally been directed amongst other subjects to that of the 
wa^pr employed for economical purposes, and more particularly to its 
purity and wholesomenoss as a beverage and as the medium for tho 
preparation of food. The subject has been under the consideration 
of the municipal authorities of Calcutta, who, as is well known, have 
organised a scheme for the supply of the town from the river Hooghly, 
for the carrying out of which arrangements are now in progress. 
The Sanitary Commission appointed some time ago in the Bengal 
Presidency, and I believe in the other Presidencies also, recommended 
to the several governments of the Subdivisions, that the water of the 
various cantonments and stations should be subjected to chemical 
analysis for the purpose of ascertaining their wholesomeness, and 
these recommendations are in course of being earned out. 

In England, and more particularly in tho metropolis, much attention 
has been given to the same subject, and also to another one closely 
connected with it, namely, the disposal of the sewerage of towns. This 
subject is connected with that of water supply, not only, because in 
the plan generally followed for getting rid of sewerage in towns, a large 
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supply of water is necessary, but also on acconnt of tbe circumstance 
that in many coses the readiest way to dispose of the liquid sewerage is 
to turn it into rivers. And as it frequently happens that these rivers 
may afford the easiest or perhaps the only practicable source of supply 
of water for other towns, the pollution of their waters so produced may 
be not a little deleterious. From the enormous extent and population 
of the English metropolis, and the comparatively small size of the 
river on which it stands, the evil in that case has become palpable and 
notorious. The most eminent chemists and engineers have been 
engaged in the examination of the subject as respects both the supply 
of water and disposal of sewerage, and the results of their enquiries 
have been published and subjected to public criticism and discussion. 

So far as I am aware, nothing has yet been published of the results 
obtained by the examination of the waters of the Military cantonments 
of India, nor do I know if it be intended that anything slial^bc. 
With respect to the Calcutta supply, as is well known, a series of 
analyses has been made, and a lteport of results and conclusions drawn 
out, by the Chemical Examiner to Government, Dr. Macnamarn. 
That report, no doubt from being intended for a non-professional, and 
(regarding it collectively and officially) not a professedly scientific body, 
gives only results and conclusions, omitting altogether J,lie devils 
of analyses and the specification of the methods employed. Dr. 
Macnamara’s attention seems to have been ^directed chiefly to the 
water of the Hooghly, to ascertain the proper point nearest to the town 
from which a supply of water of sufficient purity all the year round 
could bo obtained. The examinations were made on samples from 
Cossipore, Pultah Ghat near Barraekpore, and Chinsurah. The general 
conclusion arrived at is, that the influence of the tide is little felt at 
Chinsurah at any period of the year, not much more at Pultah Ghat, 
except towards the close of the hot season in May and Juno when it 
is decidedly perceptible though not great, and not only decided but to 
a large amount at Cossipore during the months of March, April, May 
and June; and that the river water from its admixture with sea water 
and the sewerage of Calcutta during that time is unfit for human con¬ 
sumption. The organic matter is stated to be much larger in quantity 
during thcRe months than at other periods, and also to be highly 
nitrogenized; the quantity amounting to 6 or 7 grains or even 10 or 
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12 grains per Imp. gallon during tlic months of April, May and 
June; and this increase in quantity and deterioration in quality is 
considered to be due to the organic impurity from the sewers and banks 
at Calcutta. Tho analyses, I may observe, were chiefly made on samples 
taken at high water, obviously to get tho water at its worst. Analyses 
arc also givcii of the waters of two tanks in the Maidaun or plain round 
Fort William, namely Monohur Doss’s Tank and General’s Tank, 
which are considered as unquestionably superior to the river water. 

I may observe that, when I commenced this investigation, it was not 
in connection with tho water supply of Calcutta at all, or even in con¬ 
nection with the economical use of water or its wholesomeness os a 
beverage. These enquiries had been placed in tho hands of other's; but 
it occurred to me, that residing, as I did, on the banks of the Hooghly, 
and possessing certain facilities fan the purpose, it might be a contribu¬ 
tion to science of some small value to make a minute examination of 
the constituents of both the water and the mud of a great river 
draining so large an extent of country as the Ganges. The investiga¬ 
tion is as yet far from completion, but during its course, it occurred 
to me that many of the results obtained might have some value in 
relation to the subject just adverted to~thc economical use of water j 
umHlint the local interest attached to it might render it in Borne 
degree appropriate to publish those results, more particularly at a 
time when all tho knox^dge attainable connected with the subject 
is desirable. 

This communication then is not intended to present a full statement 
of tho composition of the Hooghly water, but only to treat of such 
points as arc of more particular interest in connection with its applica¬ 
tion to supply tho wants of the inhabitants of Calcutta. And indeed 
this is all that is necessary for the purpose in viow. As regards tho 
general composition of the river water at different seasons of tho year, 
my own results only go to confirm those already given in Dr. Moc- 
namara’s Report, but in some particulars, not of minor importance, the 
results I have obtained and the conclusions drawn from them are 
somewhat different; and in other particulars it may bo found that I 
have added to the stock of information on the subject. 

It is scarcely necessary to allude to the course of the seasons in 
Bengal and the way in which they affect the river. Bat for 
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convenience I shall briefly state how I shall speak of them in 
what follows. From the middle of Juno when the rains generally 
commence and the river rises, till the end of October or middle of 
November, when tho rains have ceased and the river is rapidly falling, 
I shall speak of as the rainy season; thence till tho end of February 
as the cold season; and thence again till tho rains recommenco os the 
hot season. Tho first is identical with Dr. Macnamara’s Fall season,” 
the two latter with his “ Low season.” 

Daring the rains, the river comes down in full stream from the parent 
Ganges through the effluents which unite to form the Ilooghly, viz. the 
Bhagirathy, Mutabanguh and Jcllinghy, with contributions from other 
tributaries from tho west. During that period, and more particularly 
during its earlier part, tho water is loaded with mud in a very 
fine state of division and very slow jp settling. As the season comes 
near its termination, the water becomes clearer, and rAnuins so during 
the cold season, any mud in suspension rapidly settling. Tho water, 
which during the rains naturally contained the smallest proportion of 
saline matter, now contains more, the proportion gradually increasing 
till the end of February, the first increase having been more rapid at 
the stuppago of the rains. All this, of course, is the natural and obvious 
result of evaporation without any rainfall to supply the pluce of tho 
lost water, aggravated by tho diminished supply of water from tho 
Gungos caused by the bars at the entrance to the tributary effluents. 
These causes operate with still greater power during the hot season, aided 
by strong southerly winds‘and powerful titles. During this season the 
mud is stirred up, and the water rendered more dirty, but the mud is 
not in th£same state as during the rains, and settles without difficulty. 
The influence of the tides becomes increasingly felt as the season 
advances, and the admixture of sea water becomes unmistakable. 

The following table exhibits the results I have obtaiued as respects 
the amount of solid residue obtaiued by evaporating the water. They 
are given for 100,000 grs. of water, instead of the Ini|>erial gallon used 
by Dr. Macnamara. By multiplying by 7 And dividing by 10, the 
quantities per gallon arc obtained. * 

The following Tabic showing the amount of solid matter dried at 
212' J to 220° Fuh. in the river toulcr at ebb tide , at a point from two to 
three miles above Calcutta. 
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Taolk I. 

For 100,000 grs. For 70,000 grs. 

or Imp. gall. 

1865 


August 31st, 1865, including very fine elay, ; 

* Ebb, 

12.13 

8.41 

December 6th, 

Ebb, 

24.00 

16.80 

1866 




February 25th, 

Ebb, 

30.00 

21.00 

May 2nd, spring tide, 

Ebb, 

36.20 

25.34 


Flood, 

88.50 

61.95 

. 24th, Neap tide, 

Ebb, 

21.25 

14.88 

June 14th, spring tide, 

Ebb, 

80.70 

21.49 


Flood, 

151.90 

106.33 

July 6th, including very fine clay,* 

Ebb, 

12.59 

8.81 

August 8tli, clay and some silica deducted, 

Ebb, 

8.13 

5.69 


These numbers confirm the results exhibited by Dr. Macnamara’s 
report, making allowance for difference of seasons. They shew clearly 
tho increase of solid contents more especially during the dry season. 
And here I may remark that samples were chiefly taken during 
ebb tide, as my primary object was tho examination of the river water 
proper, and it was only during the hot season that particular attention 
was paid to the state of tide, after my attention had been directed in 
part to what is tho special object of this paper. And indeed, except 
during the hot season, tho composition of the water is littlo affected by 
tho tides. • 

And further, as the object was to mako a full analysis of the water 
at several different seasons, I did not adopt the readiest or* simplest 
methods of merely comparing tho water at different periods for sanitary 
purposes, which would have been done, had that been my primary 
object. Tho methods adopted will bo noticed in due course. 

Tho preceding table exhibits a very great variation in the amount 
of solid constituents during tho hot season, owing to the influence of 
tho tidos, a subject which will be separately considered. 

* These waters had settled well—that of August 1865 for 19 days, that of 
July 18G6 for about 35 days, yot by comparison with that of August 1866 
it will be observed that about one third of their solid contents was fine clay. 

26 
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Influence of the Tides. 

It will indeed bo convenient to tako up this subject first in order. 
Dr. Macnamara’s results exhibit very clearly the increased quantity oi 
saline constituents during the hot season, commencing in March, and 
coming to its height just before the commencement of the rains. IIis 
table shews as much as 77.7 grs. dry saline residue from 1 gallon of 
water at high water on 12th Jline, 1862. I obtained from water taken at 
full spring tide, on 14th June of this year 1866, as much as 106.3 grs. 
per Imp. gallon. This is easily accounted for when it is found, as ascertain¬ 
ed from examination of the rainfall, that from June 1861 to end of May 
1862 there had fallen 87.4 inches of rain, while during the correspond¬ 
ing period of 1865-66 there had been only 47.0 inches: the river 
must have been much lower anil its current feebler, and consequently 
the sea water had penetrated farther. My observations were all made on 
water taken from the river near my own residence^ht the village of 
Baranagur or Barnagorc, with a few exceptions which I shall notice 
afterwards. The locality is about two miles above Cossiporc. But I 
made observations also on the effect of time of tide. 

This point is also noticed in Dr. Macnamara’s report, though not 
very fully. lie mentions that the water varies much in the degree of 
its impurity with the time of tide, falling as low during April ami May 
as 23° at low water, that is, 23 grains of saline matter in 1 gallon. My 
observations indicate even a greater amount of variation than is by this 
suggested, as will be shown by the table I liavo prepared. As tho 
evaporation to dryness and weighing the residue of numerous samples is 
very tedious and troublesome, another plan was adopted for estimating 
the amotfht of variation. The river water proper contains very littlo 
chlorine in its composition, while in the state of common salt this is 

the characteristic constituent of sea water. The quantity of chloriuo 

* 

was therefore ascertained by the usual volumetric process with nitrato 
of silver, and calculated as if it existed entirely as chloride of sodium 
or common salt, which afforded a very good means of comparing tho 
samples and estimating the proportion of sea water present. 

I endeavoured to make some observations further up the river, but 
found that it could not be done properly except with an expenditure 
of time, trouble, cfec. that I could not devote to it. Any observations 
that I did make were only confirmatory of Dr. Macnamara’s results. 

The following table exhibits the rosults of wy observations on tho 
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influence of the tides. The change of coarse is gradual, commencing 
in March and increasing as shewn by Dr. Macnamara’s report. I did 


not make observations until the first of May. 

Table II. 

Chlorine calc. Saline matter dried 
as Chloride at 220° 1\ 

To compare Ebb and Flodd Tide. of Sodium. For 

1866 a mile above Barauagar— For 100,000 100,000 Imp. gal. 

gra. gra. 

May 1st, second day of full moon. v -*- v 

Low water nearly complete,. 28.0 19.60’ 

High water nearly complete, Surface, 61.55 43.08 

Deep, 59.55 41.68 

At Calcutta— 

2nd, third day of full moon, 

(About Ebb, stream, Surface, 36.20 25.30 

] Opposite Bankslinll. Deep, 15.50 

(About £ Flood, stream, Surface, 88.50 62.19 


( Opposite Ilatkolah. Deep, 55.50 

At Baranagar— 

16th, third day of new moon, 


Above 1 or 1-J hour Ebb, 

Surface, 

40.00 

66.40 

46.48 


Deep, 


68.60 


Above £ Flood, 

Surface, 

78.00 

107.20 



Deep, 

75.00 

109.00 

76.30 

Nearly high water complete. 

, Surface, 

82.50 

• 104.70 



Deep, 

80.00 

106.20 

• 



To sheto state at Neap tide. 

24th, fourth day of first quarter of moon. 

lhour after beginningof Ebb,Surface, 17.50 

Deep, 18.50 

3 hours after do. Surface, 12.50 ) llR .- 05 

Deep, 11.50 J 16 * 

To shew rate of change during 
Ebb and Flow. 

May 30th, third day of full moon. 

At shore 5 h. before tide begun, 

2h. befcredo, . 


• • • 


27.00 

21.50 
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83.85 58.7 


Stream, above 4 hours flood,. 64.00 

June 1st, fifth day of full moon. 

5 h. 10 m. before tide begun,. 35.00 

1- 20 ditto ditto,... 16.50 

2- 10 after ditto,. 26 50 

5-10 after ditto, Surface, 69.50 

Deep, 58.50 

14th, third day of new moon.* 

Tide commencing about noon, 


At 6 h. 40 m. A. M. 


63.50 
65.90 

15.00 ) 
14.00 J 

71.00 

85.50 


30.7 21.49 


151.9 106.33 


Surface, 

Deep, 

11-5 A. M. Surface, 

Deep, 

2-20 P. M. Surface, 

Deep, 

4-20 P. M. Surface, 123.00 ) 

Deep, 126.00 J 

The water was collected either by filling vessels from the surface, 
or in the case of the deep water by lowering a tin bucket provided with 
proper valves. The much larger quantity of heavier mud brought 
up by the bucket proved that it acted properly. The water was 
collected in almost every instance under my own personal superinten¬ 
dence. 

The collection was made by means of an ordinary small boat 
or dinghy. The changes of position which could not bo avoided 
account for the irregularities between the surface and deep waters, 
taking into account the strong currents and eddies that prevail. 

The table exhibits the great influence of the tides: taking the 
extreme case of 14th June after long drought, just two days before 
the rains commenced, we have in 100,000 fl. grains of water 151.9 grs. 
solid matter at high water, and 30.7 gr. at low water, or nearly 5 to 1 j 
while comparing the Chlorine as Chloride of Sodium or common salt, 
the proportion is fully 8 to 1. These great differences occur chiefly at 
spring tides. The results of 24th May shew how comparatively 
small this is at Neap tides, 19 grains of salt at nearly high water to 
12 grs. at nearly low water. 

* Highest tides are on third day of new o£fttH moan. 
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A study of the particulars of this table shews that the period 
during which the water can be obtained with the smallest admixture 
of sea water is during the last three or four hours of ebb tide and the 
first one or two of flood. From tables of the analyses of the waters 
supplied to London which I shall have to refer to more particularly 
afterwards, it appears that the water of five Thames Companies contains 
at an average from 26.41 to 26.97 grs. of saline matter per 100,000 ; 
and that of four other Companies,—two river waters contain about 26 
grs., and two artesian well waters contain -from above 38 to 40 grains. 
The Ilooghly water at Baranagur therefore even during the hot season 
at ebb tide contains little more solid matter than the Thames water, 
but probably a larger proportion of this is salt. 

Constituents of Iiiver Water proper. 

We have now to direct our attention to the river water proper, which 
wo may consider that we can get from the Hooghly at different degrees 
of dilution all the year except three or four months of the hot season. 
The water of rivers is of course in greater part generally water fallen 
from the atmosphere. Aided by the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, 
it acts upon rocks, even silicious rocks, producing a certain amount of 
decomposition and carrying off their constituents partly in solution, 
partly in suspension as mud ; it carries off similar constituents from 
the soil, which consists of decomposed rocks; and also from this source 
a quantity of organic matter, the result of the decomposition of vegeta¬ 
ble and animal substances, as also the excrementious matters deposited 
there. Except in special circumstances the water of rivers generally 
contains a rather small proportion of alkaline salts in the state of 
silicates, sulphates, chlorides and carbonates, with a larger proportion'of 
carbonates of lime and magnesia kept in solution by excess of carbonic 
acid gas. They differ from spring or deep well waters and agree with 
surface waters generally in containing a notable proportion of potash 
as well as soda, and also more silica, phosphates, earthy carbonates 
and organic matter, and sometimes ammonia and nitrates, than deep 
spring waters do. When brought in contact with argillaceous deposits, 
they part with their potash, ammonia, silica, phosphoric acid and 
organic matter, while the soda, lime, magnesia, sulphuric acid and 
chlorine are generally retained, forming the usual constituents of 
spring waters. This subject is treated of fully in on Essay on the 
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Chemistry of natural waters by Mr. T. Stcrry Hunt-, which will bo 
found* well worthy of perusal. 

I am not aware whether much consideration has been given to the 
peculiarities of the constitution of such surface waters in regard to 
their mineral constituents and their action on the animal economy, 
except in the case of the abundance of earthy carbonates. This, 
however, is perhaps the least characteristic of those constituents, as 
many spring waters abound in earthy carbonates, or at least in earthy 
salts, sulphates and muriates of lime t and magnesia. More charac¬ 
teristic is the deficiency of muriate of soda or chloride of sodium in 
the surface waters and its comparative abundance in spring waters. 
Soda is the characteristic alkali of the components of the human 
body, but some curious observations have been made by physiological 
chemists on the relative proportions of the two alkalies in different 
parts or tissues of the system ; and though it is stated in these cases 
that the peculiarities exist entirely irrespective of the nature of the 
food taken, it would scarcely bo warrantable to assume as certain that 
such differences in the predominance of potash or soda in food or 
drink are cutircly destitute of influence. The point is at least worth 
bearing in mind. 

Phosphoric acid, when present, exists in such small quantity that only 
in very minute analyses is it sought for by the analyst. Silica is 
found much more generally. From its neutral ami indifferent 
character, much attention has not been given to it in its influence 
on animal bodies. But attention has been given to all of these 
substances in relation to vegetable physiology, as plants draw tlioir 
food directly from the soil in part at least, and the nature of its 
constituents is therefore of immediate importance. 

To the other constituents I have mentioned, namely organic matter 
with the products of its decomposition, including ammonia and nitric 
acid, more attention has lutcly been paid in connection with water to 
be used for human consumption. Indeed this may be said to be tho 
principal point to which tho analysis of waters selected on sanitary 
considerations has of lato been chiefly directed. 

The water of the Ilooghly has a composition similar to that 

already given as that of river waters generally. According to Dr. 

* 

# Sillimun’s American Journal of Science for March, July and Sept. 1805. 
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Macnamara’s report, in the month of August there was in 1 gallon of 
water 1.2 grains of soluble salts and 5.4 grs. of insoluble earthy salts, 
beside silica and organic matter, and in February 1.8 of soluble and 
13.4 of earthy. Or, as I prefer to express it, there was in August 1.7 
grs. alkaline salt and 7.8 grs. earthy carbonates in 100,000 fl. grs., and 
in February 2.6 alkaline salt and 19.1 grs. earthy carbonates in the 
same volume. The first represents*the water in its most diluted state 
during the height of the rains, the last in its most concentrated state 
at the end of the cold season, just before tii^l influence begins to bo 
felt. I do not intend to give any of my own results, partly because a 
full analysis of the water is not the object of this paper, and partly 
because a circumstance entirely unforeseen and unexpected has thrown 
doubts on the correctness of some of those obtained, and 1 do not 
wish to give them in an imperfect state, as they cannot be corrected 
until the return of the cold season gives me a new supply of water. 
It is sufficient to say that they do not appear to differ materially 
from those given in Dr. Macnamara’s report. The only point to 
be noticed is, that Dr. Macnamara, in accordance with the usual custom, 
where minute accuracy is not required, assumes that the alkali is soda. 
Both potash and soda, however, are present in the river water ; to what 
extent they vary, I have not yet ascertained. During the hot season, 
from the increase of common salt from tidal water, there is of necessity 
a great increase in the proportion of soda in the state of common salt. 

Thc/j'alkalino salts consist of potash and soda in combination with 
sulphuric acid, silicic,' and probably hydrochloric acid (or more strictly 
their metals combined with chlorine) and perhaps some organic 
acid. The earthy salts are carbonates of lime and magnesia, kept in 
solution by excess of carbonic acid. On evaporation nearly the 
whole of the lime and magnesia separate as carbonates insoluble. 
Besides these there are a few minute constituents to be noticed after¬ 
wards. The only'particular now to be noticed is, the different 
proportion of solid constituents in the water at the two extremes ; in 
August there is 9.5 grains of alkaline and earthy salts in solution in 
100,000 fl. grs. of^water, in February thcro is 21.78 grs. or about two 
and a quarter times as much. This great difference is of course due to 
the nature of^the seasons' k in Bengal, where almost all the rain falls 
during four or five continuous months. 
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It may be useful to refer for the purpose of comparison to the 
composition of some other waters supplied to towns, and I shall take 
for that purpose one of the most recently published reports on the 
subject, namely, that by Professor Frankland on the water supply of 
Loudon during the year from February 1865 to January I860.* 
The only points determined connected with the mineral consti¬ 
tuents are the total amount of* saline matters and tho amount 
of earthy salts as ascertained by the soap test; this, as is well known, 
being tho application of the familiar fact that hard water curdles 
soap, to ascertain its purity; a solution of known strength of soap 
being added to a measured quantity of the water to bo examined 
from a graduated tube, until the curdling effect of the salts of lime and 
magnesia which cause the hardness is exhausted, and the water produces 
a lather on shaking. The quantity of soap required indicates tho 
amount of earthy salts present; an easy and speedy means of obtaining 
a sufficiently good estimute of the amount of earthy salts in water. 

By deducting from the total solid matter first the amount of organic 
matter, the total inorganic is obtained ; and by deducting from this 
the amount of carbonate of lime, tho remainder will indicate, with 
sufficient approximative accuracy, the amount of alkaline salts. Hero 
are the results of this proceeding—for the waters of 



Five Thames 
Companies 
average. 

Now River 
ami River 
Lea. 

Kent ami S. 
Krt.sex Co.’‘j 
Arte*. Wells. 

Total sol ill matters, mean 

26.63 

26.11 

80.03 

Deduct organic and volutile, 

mean 1.60 

1.30 

1.73 


25.03 

24.81 

37.30 

Carbonate of Lime 

17.60 

20.65 

25.16 

Alkaline salts 

7.34 

4.16 

12.14 


It will be observed that the alkaline .salts are in much larger 
proportion to the earthy carbonates than in tho Hoogly water, this 
being specially the case in the Artesian well waters. Tho waters of New 
River and llivcr Lea come nearest the flooghly. The amount of solid 
mutter is much greuter in the average than that of the Uuoghly river 

* Journal uf the Chemical Society, Juno 1866. 
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water proper, the mean indeed being nearly as ranch as the maximum 
of the Hooghly before tidal influence begins. The amount of variation 
is much smaller in these waters: of the Thames water the highest 
quantity of solid matter was 32.62 grs. the lowest 18.78, and the well 
waters vary less. • And it was observed that the quantity of solid 
matter tended to increase after heavy rain fall. 

Other river waters contain more or less of such constituents, dependent 
on the nature of the rocks and soil they traverse. Mr. Sterry Hunt 
gives an analysis of the Ottawa water, taken before the melting of the 
snows, containing 6.12 grs. solid in 100,000. Bischoff, in his Chemi¬ 
cal Geology, gives a pretty large list of analyses of river waters, show- 
ing a variation of from 2.61 to 54.5 grains solid matter in 100,000. 
The nature of their mineral constituents also varies greatly, but that 
will not engage our attention at present as it iff more a geological 
question than a sanitary one. We shall proceed to the point more 
immediately connected with the object of the paper. 

The substances treated of can scarcely be called impurities with 
reference to natural waters. They are rather constituents, and are 
only to be considered impurities in a sanitary point of view when 
they arc excessive in quautity, as for instance exceeding 40 or even 
50 grains in 100,000. The remaining substances to be noticed may 
in a purely chemical point of view be called constituents also with 
quite as much truth, but with reference to sanitary considerations 
may with propriety be termed impurities. They were enumerated 
beforo as organic matter, ammonia and nitric acid. It may be better 
to consider them os organic matter of vegetable origin and organic 
matter of animal origin, with the respective products of their decom¬ 
position. 

Vegetable substances of all kinds mixed with the soil, exposed to 
air and moisture or immersed in water, dead animal bodies of every 
variety in similar circumstances, all totting, fermenting and putrefying, 
with the excremcntitious matters from living animals, constitute the 
materials from which river water derives that portion of its consti¬ 
tuents called organic matter. Its nature is so heterogeneous and its 
quantity so small, that it would be hopeless to attempt to separate it 
into its proximate constituents. All we can attempt is to get some 
general idea of its nature, from which to form some judgment of its 

27 
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properties, especially with reference to its action on the human system. 
Of late moro attention has been paid to this subject, previously little 
thought of. 

The first point requiring attention is to ascertain its quantity as 
correctly as practicable. The plan formerly followed was to dry the 
solid contents of the water obtained by evaporation carefully at a 
certain fixed temperature such as 212° or 250° F., or even about 300°, 
till the weight remained constant; then to burn off the organic matter 
by as moderate a heat as possiblcand weigh again : the loss of weight 
was considered organic matter. But this method is liable to groat 
error, and may give grossly erroneous results. Other substances may 
be volatilised: salts of ammonia have been mentioned,but they may be 
included amongst organic mtitter ; nitrates may be partially or wholly 
decomposed, but they generally exist in very small quantify. Earthy 
carbonates may lose carbonic acid :—carbonate of lime will not readily 
lose it if the heat be moderate, but earbonatu of magnesia will very 
readily, and moreover chloride of magnesium (or muriate of magnesia) 
loses part of its acid easily. It is the magnesium salts which are the 
chief source of loss, but this can be prevented or remedied. If the 
contents of the water be not naturally sufficiently alkaline, a sufficient 
quantity of accurately weighed and perfectly dry carbonate of aoda is 
added to the water on evaporating it; the soda combines with hydro¬ 
chloric acid to form chloride of sodium ami water, while the magnesia 
remains an carbonate; and by this means, as the chlorine is not 
separated by ignition from the sodium, the loss of chlorine is avoided. 
The only loss is of carbonic acid, which can be restored again. This 
is done by adding to the ignited residue in the platinum crucible 
distilled water charged with carbonic acid and evaporating to dryness 
by gentle heat, drying agaiu at the same temperature as was employed 
at the first weighing before ignition till the weight is again constant. 
The loss of carbonic acid is by this means corrected, the acid being 
restored,'and the difference of weight shows the quantity of organic 
matter, at least more correctly than by any other method known. 

This plan is attributed to Dr. Thomas Clark, the inventor of the soap 
test, by Dr. W. Allen Miller in a paper* to which I shall have further 
occasion to refer. It is tedious and troublesomo, requires a fine balance, 
* Journal of tlio Chemical Socioty far May, 1865. 
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patience, anil care; but it isnot too much to say that the results obtained 
.without the above detailed precautions are of no value, or rather worse 
than useless, as they mislead. The results which I shall give were ob¬ 
tained by this plan carefully carried out. It will be found that they 
differ materially from those given in Dr. Maenatnara’s. report; and I 
can only account for the discrepancy, by supposing that some precau¬ 
tion requisite for ensuring accuracy in the process was omitted, either 
from inadvertence, or because it had not at that time (1862) been 
generally known to or used by chemists.' 

In the table in that report the smallest quantity of organic matter 
entered is 0.9 grain in 1 Imperial gallon, the largest 8.3 grains, gene¬ 
rally however 3 or 4 grains per gallon, which are equal to respectively 
1.23, 11.8 and 4.3 or 5.7 grains per 100,000 grains. My own results 
have yielded mo only from 0.6 to 1.9 grains in 100,000 and Dr. Frank- 
laiul’s in the report already alluded to, vary from .54 to 3.3, or average 
about 1.6 for the Thames, and 1.3 for the other two river waters. The 
table which will be given will exhibit the results I have obtained. 
Remarks will be postponed till the whole subject is considered. 

The time, trouble, and care necessary for estimating the amount of 
organic matter by weight is so great, that chemists have been desirous 
of litiding some easier and speedier method of estimating its amount. 
Precipitation of the organic matter by salts of lead or reduction of salts 
of silver and gold have been proposed, but never come into general 
use. Rut another re-agent has of late been very generally employed, 
the permanganate of potash, which from the facility with which it 
yields its oxygen to organic substances has been mode the means of 
estimating the amount of these ; and as it can be very easily employed, 
it has come very much into favour. A good deal of difference of 
opinion prevailed at first as to the proper method of applying it and 
as to the value of its indications^ but more agreement is being arrived 
at lately. It is used in the state of weak solution poured from a 
graduated tube, aud the permanence of a slight pink tinge in the 
water to which it is added is the sign of the action being complete: 
the quantity by measure of the solution required indicates what is 
wanted. Dr. Lntheby continues to add the solution at intervals for 
24 hours: if the action was completed, then this would be very 
well, but it is uot, as tlierc arc different kinds of organic water, souio 
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of which act slowly on it, others more rapidly. Dr. Miller Btrictly 
enjoins that the water should not he warmed, without however stat-. 
ing any reason, and other English chemists seem also to practise it 
cold; Dr. Woods, who wrote a paper on it some yearn ago published in 
the Chemical Society’s Journal, recommends warming the water, as 
also does Dr. Macnnmara, and gives reasons for it. It now generally 
seems to he agreed that it is desirable to restrict the use of the 
permanganate to the oxidation of those substances that can be rapidly 
acted on; and after consideration and experiment, I have adopted with 
some small modifications the details of Dr. Frank land’s practice, except 
that the water is heated to about 120° F. at the commencement. 
English chemists forget that what is our natural cold here, requires 
artificial heat with them, and that it is desirable to follow a plan that 
can be easily made nniform for all climates. The solution of per¬ 
manganate is added in small portions at intervals, until a perceptiblo 
tinge of pink remains for ten minutes; when this is the case, the 
quantity used is read off. I use 4000 fluid grs. of water with 80 fluid 
grs. of diluted sulphuric acid, containing 1 grain concentrated acid by 
weight in 5 fl. grs., heat the whole to about 120° F. and having 
removed it from the lamp, proceed to add the solution. This is made 
of such strength that each measure of the tube (it may be, each equal 
to 1 cubic centimetre or to 10 fluid grains) yields .001 grain oxygen 
as ascertained by its action on oxalic acid in solution in similar 
circumstances, that is dissolved in a similar quantity of pure distilled 
water with the same quantity of sulphuric acid and treated in the 
same way. As .63 grains oxalic acid requires .08 grain oxygen, the 
solution will be of proper strength, if 80 measures are required for 
oxidizing that quantity of oxalic acid : that is, 80 measures are equal 
to .08 grain oxygen, or 1 measure is equal to .001 grain oxygen. 

Although it is certain that in manj^or most cases the permanganate 
as used in this process does not oxidise all the organic matters, and 
that we cannot tell how much remains unacted upon; and though 
at present at least we do not know what is the particular chemical 
constitution of the matters oxidized, it is at least certain that it acts 
upon those substances which give the putrid odour to stagnant water, 
and renders them after a time, when the products of its action havo 
settled, pure and transparent and quite free from offensive smell* 
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It tlms removes the matters which are actually in a state of putrefac¬ 
tion, and I believe preserves the water from further putrefaction for 
at least a considerable time. For this purpose it is advantageously 
employed for tliefyurposc of purifying water for domestic use. In such 
application it is used alone, no sulphuric acid being^ised: a very 
small quantity being added to the water, just sufficient to give it a 
very slight pink tinge, which will remain for above 15 minutes; the 
water is allowed to stand till next day, and is then decanted off anti 
filtered and is fit for use. The minute quantity of potash salt 
produced can do no harm. 

Provided it be properly understood what the use of this re-agent 
indicates, and it be not credited with more than it does effect, the 
permanganate test is a valuable addition to our means of examining 
the quality of drinking water. The results of my examination of 
the 1 looghly water by means of it, and the amount of organic matter 
by weight, arc given together in one table. 

The quantity of oxygen required is very small. The results are 
given as obtained, but cannot be counted on too miuutely, as there is a 
certain amount of error unavoidable, in not getting the colour exactly 
of one degree of intensity, in slight difference of quantity required 
dependent on rapidity of adding the liquid, and probably on other causes 
not very well ascertained. The purity of the waters as respects such 
offensive constituents is in proportion to the oxygen required to oxidize 
them : the purer the water the less oxygen is necessary. 

Tabus III. 


Hirer water taken from the Ilooyhly two to three miles above the north 
aul of the town, except when otherwise specified . 

For 100,000 fl. gs. water. 



Orjrnnio 
matter dried, at 
212® to 22«° 
Fah. 

Oxyscn re¬ 
quired. 

• 


Grains. 

Grains. 

6th July, 1866 Ebb, from surface, 

.80 

.0375 

10th ditto, from shore, . 

• •• •• • 

.0338 

8th August, Ebb tide, . 

••• ••• .60 

.0450 

21st ditto ditto, .. 

... ••• .36 

.0345 

31st August, 1865, Ebb tide ; had stood 

in stopper- 


ed bottles ten months, and much 

vegetable 


growth had been removed, # ... 

im »74 

.0225 
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1.02 

.78 

.0175 

.92 

•.45 


.0325 

2.70 

.90 

.0238 

2.60 

.0275 

.90 

.0250 

2.20 

.0225 

.GO 

.0163 

.67 

.0213 


0th December, 1865, Ebb, Surface, . 

Deep, . ... 

25th February, 1866 Ebb, Surface, . 

Deep, ... ... ■*. 

2ml May, %•> at Bankshall, southern part of 
Oulcutta, ... ... ... ... 

Flood at Ilatkolah, northern part of Calcutta,... 

30th May, Ebb, • •• in ••• 

Flood, ... ... ... 

14th June, Ebb, . 

Flood, ... . 

6th June at Chainlernagoro, 20 piilcs above 
Calcutta, Ebb, Surface, 

Deep, . 

From an inspection of this table, it will be observed that the 
permanganate test exhibits the largest quantity of organic matter in 
the river water during the rainy season, and the smallest quantity 
during the cold season, the hot season giving results intermediate.* 
The same ratio is not so distinctly perceptible in the weight of the 
organic matter. If the water at all these seasons were at the same 
state of dilution as regards saline mutter, there would he the largest 
proportion of organic matter during the rainy season and the smallest 
during the hot season. The hot season is usually associated with ideas 
of» corruption and concentration of impurities, the rainy season with 
purification by the abundance of pure water from the clouds. Tn 
point of fact it is directly the reverse. The same tiring 1ms been 
observed in England, as will be manifest from the following quotation 
from Dr. Frankland’s report on the London waters. He says, “ This 


* It was with considerable hesitation that T left, tho indications given by 
the permanganate test in the table, on account of objections raised to my 
determinations of the organic matter which led to a supplementary paper read 
at the succeeding meeting of the Society, lint after duo consideration, they 
were alio <1 to remain as sufficient for the purpose required. Tho objections 
will be n r.ioed as occasion calls for it, in notes or in the Supplement. 

It is ti be observed also that, as reported in tho Proceedings of tho Society 
for Octol r, page 1806,1 had stated 1.4 grains per gallon as tho largest amount 
of organic matter obtained. Two of tho results in the table, thoso of 2nd and 
30th May somewhat exceed this, vis. 2.7 and 2.6 grains corresponding respective, 
ly to 1.80 and 1.82 grain per gallon. The correctness of these was doubted from 
supposed inaccuracy in the process, but this not being certain they havo been 
introduced into the table. 30th Nov. 18G6. 
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comparison bIicwb clearly (as might he anticipated) how closely the 
condition of river waters is connected with the amount of rain-fall; 
hut, in opposition to the commonly received opinion, it proves that the 
waters in question are nmjih purer in dry than in wet weather, even 
if the drought occnwt during a very hot summer.” He sgsms, however, 
to hesitate a little about drawing general conclusions from the observa- • 
tions of one year; and in the report of the discussion which followed 
at the Chemical Society’s meeting as reported in the Chemical News, 
some of the speakers seemed inclined to attribute it to special and 
particular causes. 1 have no doubt that it is owing to general causes, 
and that when we consider the circumstances, we cannot expect any 
other result. 

Unfortunately in the case of the lloogldy at Calcutta, the question 

is complicated by the admixture of sea water during the hot season. 

This introduces two sources of error into the process of examination, 

namely an increased amount of saline matter, and a difference in its 

nature and properties. These will probably tend to cause indications 

* 

of an amount of organic matter in excess of the truth. The point is 
under examination. There is also great difficulty in estimating 
correctly the amount of organic matter during the rainy season, on 
account of the impossibility of getting the water clear by filtration, 
and the very long time it requires to become clear by subsidence. 
This point is also under investigation.* 

• There can be no doubt also that the kind of organic matter in the 
Boa water mixture is different in some respects from that of tlic river 
water proper. I was much struck with the observation made many 
mouths ago of the difference of colour presented by the different speci¬ 
mens of water when highly concentrated, that of the August water 
being so much deeper in colour than the others. On the contrary, 
a sample of water from the salt water lake to the east of Calcutta, 
though indicating both by the weighing and the permanganate 
processes much more organic matter than the river water, when concen¬ 
trated, was almost colourless. 

But to return to the greater proportion of organic matter during the 
rains, it seems to be nothing but what may be expected. During the 

* For the reasons stated there is considerable uncertainty respecting the cor¬ 
rectness of tko weight uf organic matter in the waters of July aud August 
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remainder of the year, vegetable and aniranl matter of every kind is 
deposited in or upon the soil in all stages of decomposition. Tho 
amount of drainage is small and the flow of water gentle: the water 
carried thus to the river is comparatively pure, and that from tho 
sources of the streams is from places bare of vegetation and part of 
. it from melting snow. But when the rains come, they wash off all tho 
accumulated products of decomposition of vegetable and animal sub¬ 
stances in the state both of solution and suspension, of which the 
appearance alone of the water and its flavour give ample evidence. 
Tho increased proportion, it is true, is counteracted by the largely 
increased quantity of the water which dilutes it; for if, instead of 
looking to the proportion of organic matter to the water, we look to 
its amount in proportion to tho inorganic or mineral saline matter, 
then in the rainy season the excessive proportion of organic matter is 
rendered much more evident. After the rains the mud subsides, 
wliieh is favourable to the purification of the water, and the atmo¬ 
spheric oxygen contained in solution in the water, as it is in natural 
waters generally, acts upon the organic matter in solution, oxidizing 
and destroying it. And as heat in general materially increases the 
energy of chemical action, there can be littlo doubt that this purifying 
influence goes on more rapidly in tropical than in temperate climates, 
and that this explains why the organic matter in the Ilooglily wutcr 
is smaller in amount than that of the London waters, both of river 
and wells in their natural state. • 

But we have to consider not'only the quantity but the qnality of the 
organic impurity. We can scarcely expect to go more minutely into 
this than to endeavour to ascertain the relative proportions of vege¬ 
table and animal matter, and to get some idea of their state or of the 
stage of decomposition in which they exist in the water. Tho 
chemical constitution of these gives us some aid in this enquiry, tho 
main constituents of vegetable compounds being carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen, those of animal substances containing nitrogen in 
addition ; a statement which, though not strictly exact, is sufficiently 
characteristic, so much so, that by azotized or nitrogenous subBtanoes 
arc generally understood compounds of animal origin. The ultimate 
products of the decomposition of non-nitrogenons organic matter in 
presence of oxygen, namely water and carbonic acid, of course give ns no 
* liolp in this enquiry, nor are the intacmediate products likely to be 
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possessed of any such striking properties as to aid us much, as they 
are mostly of a neutral nature without active chemical or physical 
characteristics. Nitrogenous bodies, however, yield products more 
readily recognised, and as it is this class of substances which are most 
likely to possess properties injuriously affecting the animal economy, 
their detection is also the most important. 

The ultimate products of the decomposition of nitrogenous organic 
substances are, in addition to water and carbonic acid, also ammonia, 
and where excess of oxygen is present, nitric acid. But there arc also 
numerous intermediate products, and these are often characterised by 
offensive smells which give a certain character to the putrefaction of 
animal substances, different from that yielded by the fermentation or 
corruption of vegetable bodies. The smell or flavour then of a water 
is a very good test of its purity, though it indicates rather the stage 
of decomposition in which its organic matter exists than the amount 
of organic matter present. And in connection with this I may 
mention the test of keeping the water and observing the changes 
which take place in it, the production of animalcules or of aquatic 
vegetation. Now I have kept samples of water taken from the river 
at all seasons for many months. Those taken din ing the cold and 
hot seasons settled easily and suffered very little further change ; at 
the most a little greenish deposit at the bottom of the bottle formed, 
which is the case, however, with ordinary distilled water. It was very 
different, however, with the water of the rainy season. Some water 
taken from the river on 31st August, 1865, was kept for about two 
or three weeks, thou syphoned off the deposited mud into other clean 
stoppered bottles in which it remained, tho bottles being closed for 
about four months, when the bottles were found to have their sides 
covered with abnndant green branching vegetation: the water was 
again syphoned off quite clear to other clean bottles and kept for about 
six mouths longer, when the same appearances were observed, though 
to a much smaller extent. There was abundant proof in this case 
of the presence of organic matter, probably both in the form of living 
germs and of chemical compounds dissolved in the water. The water 
taken during the hot season may have contained as much: possibly 
the presence of the excess of saline matter may prevent such develop¬ 
ment, but I am not prepared to give an opinion on the subject. The 

m 23 
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water of the hot season shewed more indications of vegetation than 
that of the cold season, though greatly less than that of the rains. 

Ammonia. 

Ammonia, perhaps one of the most characteristic evidences of the 
presence of nitrogenous matter, can bo detected in natural waters, and 
even when in such minute proportion as in natural waters, its quantity 
can he estimated. Di. Miller has given a process for doing so with 
sufficient accuracy, and without the necessity of operating on very largo 
quantities of water, which will he found in the paper I have already 
mentioned on the analysis of mineral waters in (he Journal of the 
Chemical Society for May 18Go. It depends on the great delicacy 
of the test for ammonia possessed bv an alkaline solution of the 
Hydrarg-Iodide of Potassium, which produces a fine rich yellow 
brown colour with a very small quantity of ammonia, or a precipitate, 
if the qnantity be larger. In the weaker solutions, the colour varies 
in depth of shade with the proportion of ammonia present, and hy a 
comparison with another solution containing a known quantity of 
ammonia the proportion is estimated. Dr. 31iller attributes the plan 
of proceeding to Mr. Iladow, and gives the details of procedure. Ho 
gives the formula for the preparation of the alkaline solution of 
Hydrarg-Iodide of Potassium, which I have strictly followed and 
adopted. Ilis standard solution for comparison is a weak solution of 
pure muriate of ammonia of such strength that 1 fluid grain of tho 
solution contains .0001 (one ten-thousandth of a) grain of ammonia 
or 3.17 grains muriate of ammonia in 10,000 iluid grains. I also 
adopt this solution, but have modified tho plan of proceeding, it 
appears to me with advantage. It is thus: 

A convenient quantity, 10,000 fluid grains is very suitable, of tho 
water, to which a small quantity of pure hydrochloric acid has been 
added, is concentrated by a gentle heat to about 1,000 fluid grains : 
it must of course be slightly acid. This is put into a flask, some excess 
of pare milk of lime added, and the fiusk connected by a bent tube 
with a small Liebig’s condenser, to the extremity of which is connected 
a small Woulfe’s bottle, and to this another one furnished at its farther 
neck with a tube containing broken glass moistened with water, this 
being to prevent escape of ammonia.* About half or 500 fluid grains of 
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product is distilled over and emptied into a tube graduated into 100 
divisions of 10 fluid grains each, the bottles washed out with distilled 
water and added to the tube to make up 100 measures of liquid which 
is to be thoroughly mixed together. Two wide mouthed bottles or jars 
of as nearly the same size as possible are provided, into each of which 
25 fluid grains of the Ilydrarg-Iodido solution is introduced with 
some distilled water. Then into one of these an aliquot part of the 
distilled liquid is poured, sny ^ or so as to produce a distinct colour, 
and the bottle is filled up with water. Another similarly graduated 
tube or burette has been prepared ready filled with the standard 
solution of muriate of ammonia, and this is carefully added to the 
second bottle, until the colour produced is as exactly as possible of the 
same shade as that of the first, both bottles being of course made equally 
full. The quantity added is then noted, and then calculated on the 
whole. Thus: suppose 74 fluid grains of the standard solution of 
muriate of nnnnonia has been required, this is equal to 74 X .0001 
grains or .0074 grains ammonia. It 25 measures of the distilled liquor 
lias been used for trial, this is £th of it, consequently the whole contains 
.0074 X 4 = .0*296 grains ammonia, ami as this was from 10,000 
fluid grains of water, by consequence the standard quantity of 100,000 
fluid grains water contains .296 grains ammonia. 

The process requires great care, that there bo no accidental 
admixture of ammonia. The vessels must be scrupulously clean, the 
distilled water and the lime used must be carefully examined to make 
sure that they contain no ammonia. The plan of measuring the 
distillate enables the operator to repent the trial in case of accident 
or uncertainty. It is better to work with rather weak colours, as the 
eye can better detect differences of shade : .0074 grains ammonia is 
too much for a 2000 grain bottle: any size of bottle may be used, 
provided the two bottles be as exactly as possible alike in size, shape 
and capacity. 
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Table IV. 


The following tabic shews the results obtained by this process. 


6th July, 1866, 

River water of 
Rainy Season. 

• •• i*i • * • 

Ml 

Ammonia in 
100,000 ii. grs. 

• 

groins. 

... ... .1133 

21st August, ... 

• • • ••• 

• M 

• • • a a a 

.1825 


Average, ... 

• • • 

a a a a a a 

.1429 

9th December, 1865, 

Cold Season. 
Shore, 

m m a 

a a a • a a 

.0162 

Ditto, 

Stream, 

• •• 

a • • a a a 

.0220 

Ditto, 

ditto, 

• a ■ 

a a a ■ • • 

.0208 

27th ditto, 

ditto, 

• ♦ • 

• •• a a a 

.0328 


Average, 

in 

1*1 •• • 

.0229 

30th May, 

Hot Season. 

Ebb tub'. 

• i a # a • • • 

a a a 

a a a • • • 

.0250 

14th June, 

a a a ••• • • • 

a a a 

* • • a a a 

.01,89 

Ditto repeated, . 

a a • 

1*1 a a a 

.0550 


Average, 

• • • 

• a • • a • 

.0329 

30th May . 

Flood Tide. 

ii ••• 

• •• 

*•• ana 

.0370 

14th June, 

■ • i i • 

a a a 

taa a a a 

.1850 

Ditto repeated, .. 

• • m • m « a 

• • • 

• •a 

.1075 


Average, 

• •• 

a a a lat 

.1098 


Now on an inspection of this table it will be easily observed that 
the discrepancies are so great that the results cannot be depended on 
as at all accurate. I have mentioned the difficulties and nicety of 
the process, and the errors manifestly point out tho necessity of 
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carefully examining wherein they lie, in order to see if they can be 
avoided. Yet notwithstanding tlfesc inaccuracies, it seems to me 
that the general results are pretty evident, that the amount of 
ammonia is greatest in the rainy season, diminishes during the cold 
one, and again inereascs during the hot, which increase, however, is 
probably not in the river water proper. One examination of water 
from Chandernngorc, which was very slightly if at all contaminated 
with tidal water, yielded only .0118 grain ammonia in 100,000 flood 
grains. This conclusion is not a certain one; to make it so, it would 
be necessary to have examinations of the Chandcrnagore water at all 
seasons; but other considerations, to be afterwards noticed, render it 
probable.* 

J. am disposed to attach a good deal of importance to the estimation 
of the ammonia, not only because it helps to indicate how far the 
nitrogenous matter has gone in the stage of decomposition, but because 
that stage is not improbably one of importance. It has been long 
known that many, I may say most, of the organic proximate principles 
found in vegetables arc alkaloids possessing active properties and 
producing the most marked physiological effects, and that there are 
many similar principles produced in the decomposition of nitrogenised 
substances by destructive distillation or otherwise, which possess marked 
physical properties, and probably, if they were examined, also decided 
physiological actions. But by modern chemical research, it would 
appear that these alkaloids are all formed on the type of ammonia, 
or are ammonias having one or more atoms of its hydrogen replaced 
by some other organic combination or radical. Hence it seems not nt 
all unlikely that such compound ammonias ns they are called may bo 
produced at the same time and along with the ultimate or ordinary 
ammonia. And even though no such compounds should exist, the 
amount of ammonia would give some probable indication of the stage 
of decomposition, and existenco of compounds is a state of transition 
towards ammonia. 

* Tlio examinations for ammonia wore all made about the same time in the 
month of August, consequently the waters were of different ages. The samples 
had been preserved mixed with a little Hydrochloric acid and mostly in a 
concentrated ntnte. Of course objections may be made to their value on this 
account and possibly may be valid. This will again he referred to iu the sequel. 
30 th November,, 1806. 
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I have seen few published analyses of water indicating the presence 
or amount of ammonia. Such examinations have been made, but 
they do not seem to be common. In the ease of waters examined 
for sanitary purposes it appears to me that the point should be 
attended to. One observation that has come under my notice on 
the subject is in a paper by Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert on town 
sewage,* in which is mentioned the quantity of ammonia found in 
the River Wamlle before and after receiving the drainage water 
from the land irrigated by the sewage of Croydon. In both 
instances, it amounted to .18 grain per gallon or 70,000 grains, being 
therefore more than I have found at the worst in the llooghly water 
viz. .185 grains per 100,000 grains. 

Kit rales. 

The presence of nitrates has been more noticed than that of 
ammonia, though it appears to me less worthy of attention. It. is 
trne that they indicate the existence of nitrogenous matter, but it is 
rather as a thing of the past: the animal matter has been there, but 
is no longer now, at least that part of it which now has the form of 
nitric acid; it is now fully oxydized, its animal essence and corruptibi¬ 
lity destroyed: it ranks with water and carbonic acid, no longer ail 
organic substance. A process has been devised for estimating small 
quantities, known as Pugh’s process, which Dr. Miller in the above 
quoted paper recommends for application to water. I have not made 
use of it, indeed have not had time, but have satisfied myself with 
some other observations and experiments on the presence of nitrates 
in the river water. In many instances indeed very distinct deflagration 
has been observed during ignition of the residue obtained by evapora¬ 
ting the water. This alone docs not give good grounds for forming 
an opinion as to the quantity of the nitrate, as it may be masked or 
altogether obscured by an excessive proportion of other salts, as of 
common salt during the hot season. The presence of nitrites can 
also be observed by the blue colour produced with starch and iodide 
of potassium by the water acidulated. But as nitrites arc simply 
imperfectly oxydised nitrates, the same observations apply to the 
former as have been made respecting the latter. 

* Journal of the Chemical Society, April, 1866. 
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■ I had intended, and still intend, to estimate the quantity of nitric 
acid for the complete analysis originally contemplated; but for the 
reasons just stated, I preferred, for the purpose of this communication 
to direct my attention to other points which appeared of greater 
importance. That of ammonia which has been just discussed was 
one of these, and a greater number of determinations of ammonia 
would have been made, but time did not permit: besides I wished 
first carefully to examine the ammonia process in order to ascertain 
the causes of the discrepancies already referred to, with a view to 
discover the precautions necessary to bo taken to ensure more 
concordant results. 


Other nitrogenous matter. 

But ammonia and nitric acid are only the ultimate terms of the 
fermentative and oxydised decomposition of nitrogenous organic matter, 
ami there may bo much more present in all stages of decomposition 
intermediate between these and unchanged animal or vegetable 
constituents. The amount of these could be estimated by ascertaining 
the quantity of nitrogen they contain, but the operation is too trouble¬ 
some to be generally applied to such minute quantities of matter 
as exists in drinking waters. Animal matters in being ignited or 
burnt, as is well known, omit a peculiar smell, different from that 
produced by burning non-nitrogenous substances such as wood, and 
this lias been used as an indication of the prescnco of, and even as a 
means of forming a judgment respecting the proportion of matter 
of animal origin. But it affords a very uncertain means of judging, 
as even corrupting vegetable matter gives a different smell from fresh, 
and the peculiur animal odour may be more or less obscured by the 
gieater or less proportion of vegetable matter mixed with the animal. 
Besides the most characteristic smell given by burning animal matters 
is that produced by albuminous or gelatinous substances such as 
muscular fibre, blood, Bkin, or in short the umlecomposcd tissues of 
animal bodies in general. But these substances are probably not to 
be found in sewage except in small quantity, its constituents are 
more nearly of tho nature of urine and other excrementitions animal 
matters and tho sour products of vegetable decomposition: many of 
them arc volatile and evaporate by a moderate heat with a peculiar 
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nauseous smell, but one not so characteristic as that produced by 
burning horn or wool for instance. 

Nevertheless not to neglect any means of obtaining information on 
the subject, I not only, in the course of ascertaining the weight of 
organic matter by burning it off, paid attention co the appearances 
then presented, but afterwards made a few experiments on purpose. 
But with all I cannot concur in the satisfaction expressed by Dr. Angus 
Smith on the results, as quoted by l)r. Macuumara in his review of the 
pamphlet.* He speaks of the remarkably clear insight given by 
boiling down a few thousand grains of water and burning the residue, 
lie says, “ We can by the eye and the smell detect humous and peaty 
acids, nitrogenous organic substances, and nitrates, and estimate their 
amount to a very useful degree of accuracy. AVc may even decide 
by it the animal or vegetable origin of the matter.” Now l have 
carefully evaporated down repeatedly quantities of 50,000 and 100,000 
grains of water ami attended to these appearances, and the only 
conclusion I came to was, # that the information obtained was very 
limited and unsatisfactory. I have also varied the experiment and. 
instead of burning the matter in an open platinum crucible have heated 
it in a glass test tube. For some of the objects in view this is a 
better plan ; and I compared in this way samples of water of the rainy 
season, of the cold season, and of the hot season during flood tide. 
For the latter, which is a mixture of river and sea water it is necessary 
to mix the saline matter with some dry carbonate of soda, or better, to 
evaporate the water to dryness with this admixture, in order to prevent 
the evolution of hydrochloric acid vapours. The mouth of the tube is to 
lie loosely closed with a glass stopper which is removed from time to 
time to examine the smell and try with test papers. Examined in this 
way, all those samples gave some aiutnoniucal vapour with no very 
marked difference; all gave a somewhat urinous animal smell, but 
not one the characteristic smell of burning flesh or horn : there were 
slight variations, hut none very distinct. The rainy season water gave 
more of the smell of burning vegetable matter than the others, this 
being the most distinctive point observed ; but altogether the informa¬ 
tion obtained was very small. 

After the failure of all these plans, there remained but one likely to 
* indiuii Medical Gazette, April, 1866. 
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be satisfactory, and that was to determine the amount of nitrogen 
existing in other forms than those of ammonia and nitric acid, this 
being the only way in which the amount of nndecomposed or 
imperfectly decomposed animal matter can be estimated. The way in 
which this is usually .done is by what is veil known to chemists as the 
soda lime process, and depends on the circumstance that all such 
animal substances containing nitrogen (this not including nitric acid 
however), when heated to redness in contact with a hydrated alkali, 
yield up all their nitrogen combined with hydrogen as ammonia, and 
this ammonia can by suitable arrangement be collected and its amount 
ascertained. I am not aware that this plan has been much applied 
to the examination of animal matter in waters, no doubt on account of 
the minute quantity of nitrogen present; nevertheless it appeared to me 
that it might be modified so as to estimate it even in drinking water. 
I intended to have postponed the trial of this process altogether, as I 
had not time to make proper arrangements and test the .accuracy of the 
plan. However I made three experiments in a rather hasty and 
crude manner with such means as I had at hand. They are not at all 
to be depended on, but I may give the results as obtained. * 

River water of 2nd June, Ebb, from Cliandcrnagorc, containing very 
little tidal water. 100,000 grains gave .028 grains ammonia. 

Ilivor water of 21st August, Ebb, from Barnagore. 100,000 grains 
gave .030 grains ammonia. 

River water of May and June, Flood tide, from Barnagore. 100,000 
grains gave .010 grains ammonia. 

The results, as I have already said, are not to be depended on. Yet 
it cannot be denied that they are in accordance with the results 
obtaiued in other ways, respecting the organic matter. The ready 
formed ammonia existing in the water had of course been previously 
removed. 

In a practical point of view this portion of the subject is of tho 
principal importance, as more than any other it bears on the question 
as to how far the rivor water is contaminated by the sewage of 
Calcutta. Judging from the results obtained and just mentioned 
respecting ammonia and fixed nitrogenous organic matter, the amount 
is not groat: even at the highest tide at flood on the 14th June of 
this year, after twelve mouths of an unusually small amount of rain* 

29 
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f«U. i* i 8 no worse as regards ready formed ammonia than the water of 
the rainy season; and if the rough experiments on the other nitrogenous 
^matter are to be trusted, it is no worse or not so bad even in this 
respect; and comparing the results with the one observation quoted 
respecting the river Wandlc as regards ammonia,* the Ilooghly water* 
even at the worst, has the advantage. In considering this point, 
it must bo borne in mind that the refuse which Calcutta can yield 
must bear but a very insignificant proportion to the great volume of 
the 'waters of the Hooghly compared with that which a large English 
town will yield to an English river, and more particularly London to 
the Thames. Ami then the purifying influences here are so much 
more active that contaminating constituents are much more speedily 
destroyed; nature with her all pervading oxygen, its power exalted 
by a tropical temperature, burning all up. The water of the stream 
in constant motion presents perpetually renewed surfaces to the 
atmosphere to absorb the great purifying agent, and the importance 
of this will perhaps be more clearly manifested by comparison with 
another class of waters with which I shall conclude this paper. 

* Tank Witters. 

This class is the tank-waters, a few of which I have made a partial 
examination of, for the purpose of comparison. These are General’s tank, 
near the entrance to Park Street; Monohor Doss’ tank, near that to 
Lindsay Street, both of them on the plain round the Port; Dallionsie 
Square tank, supplied by the river; Cornwallis Square Tank, at the 
northern part of the town; a newly cleaned and dug out tank at 
Dhurrunitollah (supplied by Mr. Dali); and a village tank near my 
own premises. Also I have examined slightly two well waters, and 
the water of the Salt Water Lake to the east of the town; the results 
of all will be given in one table and a few remarks appended afterwards* 

The water of the two tanks from the plain in May and June had a 
slightly putrid flavour; in August this was much less. Cornwallis 
Square tank was very low in May and putrid, hud not increased very 
much in August and was still bad. The Dhurrunitollah tank was bad 
flavoured and abounded in vegetation; the Barnagore tunk in May and 
June was covered with a thick coat of flouting vegetation, and was very 
dirty and bad smelled, quite unfit for use even by the villagers. In 
August during the ruins its appearance improved somewhat. 
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Table V. 

For 100,000 fluid grains. 




Date of col- 

Solid 

Organic* 

Oxygen 

Ammo* 



lecting. 

matter. 

matter. 

reqd. to 

nia. 



1866. 



oxidise. 


General’s Tank, 

• • • 

6 June, 

12.05 

1.35 

.0825 

.235 



14 Aug. 



.1225, 


Monohur Doss's Tank, 


14 May, 

24.60 

2.00 

.0913 


• 


[SISI111S 



.1000 




14 Aug. 



..1400 

.204 

Dalliousic Square Tank, 

• • i 

14 May, 

23 85 

1.50 





6 June, 

25.80 


.0750 


Cornwallis Square Tank, 

• • • 






settled and veg. matter 

de- 






posited, 

• • • 

14 May, 

58.00 

4.40 

.1550 


not settled, 

• • * 

14 Aug. 


5.15 



Dhurrumtolluh Tank, 

• e • 

Aug. 



.2975 

.237 

Barungore, 

• • • 

U May, 

51.00 

4.25 

.3170 




8 June, 



.2938 




17 Aug. 



.3375 


Dliurmmtollah well, 

• e ■ 

Aug. 



.0725 

m 

Barnagore well, 

• • • 

18 Aug. 



.0900 


Salt Water Lake, 







from Canal at Dhappa 

Toll 






House, 

• ■. 

13 June, 

908.00 

20.00 

.1250 


Ditch conveying sewerage of 






Calcutta, 

e • • 

1 June, 

295.80 

33.10 

5.680 


* Ditto, 

• e ■ 

8 Sept. 


27.33 



* Ditto, 

e • 

13 Sept. 


22.25 




On examining this table, it will be observed that even the best tank 
water contains moro organic matter by weight, and requires more 
oxygen to oxydise it than does the river water during ebb tide; even 
Dalliousic Square water appears to deteriorate by being removed 
from tlio running stream into a stagnant reservoir. The excess of 
organic matter in the bad tanks is also very noticeable. The two 
well waters require moro oxygen than the river water generally. 


* Added Bince the date of the paper. 
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The Salt Water Xjpko water did not require more oxygen than the 
tank waters.* 

I have little to add in the way of concluding remarks, as my object 
was not to report on any scheme or recommend any plan, but simply 
to communicate to a scientific society the results of numerous experi¬ 
ments and observations on a subject of practical importance. Some 
of these investigations are defective, but I intend to endeavour to 
remedy these defects by further investigation. And even after these 
are remedied, the results may indicate that there aro yet other points 
to examine. There is work for the naturalist in the investigation qf 
the animal and vegetable life in such waters, possibly exercising as 
great an influence on their salubrity as their chemical composition. 
Yet even this can only be aided by a full and accurate knowledge of 
their chemical constituents. There are also questions connected with 
the preservation nnd use of the water, ami these too aro more likely 
to be correctly answered, the more complete is our knowledge of the 
nature of its composition. 

But I may briefly sum up the conclusions arrived at with reference 
to the application of the liooghly water to the supply of the wants of 
Calcutta. As regards its inorganic constituents, the liooghly water 
taken near Calcutta is at least as pure as any of the waters supplied to 
London, or indeed generally more pure for about eight or nine months 
of the year; during the hot season it is mixed with sea water under 
the influence of the tides and thereby rendered brackish. This can 
be avoided by taking the supply of water from further up the river. 

As regards organic matter, again, my results, if correct, indicate that 
the state of the water seems to be worst during the rainy season, and 
that notwithstanding the influence of the tides and the sewerage of 
Calcutta, it is doubtful ii even at the hottest part of the hot season in 
June its impurity equals that of the water during the rains; and it is 

* I have already stated that it was with considerable hesitation that I 
left the indications of tho permanganate Test in table 111. on account of tho 
objections raised to thoir valne: similar hesitation was felt os to inserting 
Tablo IV. and it was tho indications given in Table V. which determined mo 
to retain them. The same objections indeed apply to the results shewn by it, 
but this dees not materially uffect the purpose for which it is introduced. It' 
will servo sufficiently well for purposes of gonoral comparison, tho trials for 
ozidizablo matter and ammonia lustring boon made at the samo times on both 
rivor and tank waters, so that generally both kinds were of the same ago or 
nearly so. More exaot determinations will be made in ftiture. 30th Nov. 1860. 
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1866 .] with the supply of water to Calcutta. 

questionable if even in the nature or quality of the organic impurities 
it is worse. Now as it is not likely that during the rtfins the water 
is materially different at Barrackpore from what it is at Calcutta, there 
will be little or nothing gained by taking it from Barrackpore during 
these months, the chief advantage being therefore that the salt water 
of the hot season will be avoided. Still even as it is, there seems to 
be no better source ; for the organic impurities of the tank waters, 
even the best of them, seem at least equal in amount to those of the 
river water during flood tide, and greater than the same during ebb tide. 
And so far ns a judgment can be formed from tlio means of comparison 
within reach, the water during the rains probably contains less 
organic impurity than the London waters.* 

Such are the conclusions I have arrived at, some of them unexpected 
even to myself, and which may be disputed by others. They arc of 
course open to criticism and discussion. They may be suggestive of 
other things possibly of practical application, but into these I have 
not yet had time to enter. 

* 1 liavenmcli floubt upon those points, ns much of the organic matter of the 
rainy season is probably adherent to the finely divided mud in suspension in 
the water, which is so difficult, to separate. • With a view to the nseoftho 
water, the j oint would require to bo investigated in connection with the process 
to be employed for the purification of the water. Judgment may be consi¬ 
dered suspended on them, more particularly on that of the purity of the water 
of the Urat tanks at all seasons of the year, and of the nature and amount of 
tlu> organic matter of the river water during tho rainy season. Further remarks 
will be made on these subjects in subsequent communications. 30th Jsov. 1866. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observation* 
taken at the Surveyor General’s Office , Calcutta t 
in the month of January , 1866. 

Latitude; 22° 1" North. Longitude 88° 20' 34" East. 

Ilcight of tho Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sca*level, 18 ft. 11 in. 

Daily Moans, &c. of tho Observations and of tho fiygromotrical elements 

dependent' thereon. 


Date. 

c o 

XI B'S 

.SPpg 

ci b 

a o* 

■8313 

Range of the Barometer 
(luring the day. 

■ 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Range of the Tempera¬ 
ture daring the day. 

Mas. 

Min. 

Diff. 

fl 

Min. 

Diff. 

# 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

o 

• o 

o 

1 

30.056 

30.147 

30.006 

0.141 

68.3 

76.4 

61.0 

15.4 

2 

.015 

.13-1 

29.993 

.141 

68.0 

77.8 

60.4 

17.4 

3 

.029 

.113 

.987 

.126 

694 

79.4 

60.2 

19.2 

4 

.001 

.082 

.930 

.152 

72.0 

82.8 

62.8 

20.0 

5 

29.901 

.001 

.886 

.175 

73.1 

83.6 

65.8 

17.8 


.906 

29.971 

.818 

.123 

73.1 

81.2 

66.4 

14.8 

7 

30.007 

30.073 

.918 

.125 

68.4 

73.8 

64.6 

9.2 

6 

.113 

.221 

30.057 

.161 

61.0 

73.0 

55.8 

17.2 

9 

.119 

.219 

.064 

.155 

63.4 

72.9 

56.0 

16.9 


.068 

.158 

.001 

.154 

65.2 

75.5 

57.6 

17.9 

11 

.042 

.112 

29.992 

.120 

66.9 

77.0 

58.6 

18.4 

12 

.068 

.158 

30.003 

•loo 

66.1 

76.6 

57.0 

19.6 

13 

.060 

.140 

.015 

.125 

65.5 

76.8 

56.0 

20.8 

14 

.060 

.133 

29.905 

.138 

67.8 

79.0 

58.0 

21.0 

15 

.082 

.183 

30.019 

.164 

68.8 

■78.6 

60.0 

18.6 

1C 

.036 

.123 

29.969 

.151 

67.5 

77.2- 

59.2 

18.0 

17 

.012 

.098 

.955 

.143 

67.1 

77.4 

58.9 

18.5 

18 

.018 

.107 

• .959 

.148 

68.2 

78.7 

59.2. 

19.5 

19 

29.990 

.050 

.923 

.133 

69.9 

81.4 

61.0 

•20.4 

20 

30.028 

.100 

.967 

.139 

70.1 

81.2 

61.0 

20.2 

21 

4)44 

.113 

.962 

.151 

71.3 

81.0 

. 62.6 

18.4 

22 

.080 

.101 

30.033 

.128 

73.1 

81.3 

65.0 

16.3 

23 

.096 

. .165 

.029 

.136 

70.5 

79.8 

62.2 

17.6 

24 

.105 

.185 

.020 

.165 

71.6 

81.2 

62.8 

18.4 

25 

.077 

.148 

29.989 

.159 

73.1 

82.0 

, 64.4 

17.8 

2G 

.085 

.173 

30.013 

.160 

74.5 

83.8 

66.4 

17.4 

27 

.000 

.152 

29.983 

.169 

74.0 

84.7 

67.0 

17.7 

28 

.042 

.083 

30.001 

.082 

68.3 

. 77.8 

63.4 

14.4 

29 

.005 

.079 

29.935 

.144 

68.6 

75.2 

63.4 

11.8 

30 

29.975 

‘ .054$ 

.929 

.127 

08.2 

72.2 

63.8 

8.4 

31 

30.003 

.094 

| .937 


63.1 

64.6 

62.2 

2.4 


The Mean ITeight of the Barometer, as likewise the Dry and Wet Bulb Thee* 

mometer Moans are derived/from the faborly observations made, during the dkg. 

* * * * 4 
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Meteorological Observations, 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of January , 1806 . 

t 

Daily Means, &c. of tlio Observations and of the ITygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon .—Con tin tied. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office , Calcutta , 

• in the month of January, 1866 . 


Ilourly Means, &c. of tlio Observations and of the Hygrometrical elem ents 

dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32“ Faht. 

Range of tho Barometer 
for each hour during 
tho month. 

-o 

«! 
r* « 

Range of tho Tempera' 
turo for each hoar 
during the month. 

i 

- 

Max. 

Min. 

Difr. 

°I 

3 -3 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Mid. 

1 








night. 

30.0-18 

30.119 

29.921 

0.198 

65.5 

72.4 

60.0 

12.4 

1 

.030 

.113 

.902 

.211 

61.8 

72.4 

58.8 

13.6 

2 

.030 

.IOC 

.886 

.220 

61.2 

72.0 

57.8 

15.2 

3 

.021 

.099 

.867 

.232 

63.6 

71.8 

57.4 

14.4 

4 

.014 

.091 

.818 

.216 

62.9 

70.4 

57.0 

13.4 

5 

.022 

.103 

.861 

.212 

62.3 

69.7 

56.4 

13.3 

6 

.038 

,120 

.867 

.253 

62.1 

69.5 

J55.8 

13.7 

7 

.050 

.156 

.885 

.271 

61.8 

67.4 

56.0 

11.4 

8 

.088 

.190 

.927 

.263 

63.7 

69.2 

57.8 

11.4 

9 

.114 

.215 

.957 

.258 

67.2 

73.2 

61.2 

12.0 

10 

.12f 

.221 

.971 

.250 

7m.8 

77.7 

63.8 

13.9 

11 

.105 

.197 

.960 

J67 

73.2 

79.4 

63.6 

15.8 

Noon. 

.075 

.167 

.935 

.232 

75.2 

81.6 

62.6 

19.0 

1 

.035 

.124 

• .897 

.227 

76.5 

82.8 

62.4 

20.4 

2 

.007 

.091 

.871 

.220 

77.5 

81.0 

62.8 

21.2 

3 

29.989 

.077 

.861 

.216 

78.0 

81.7 

63.8 

20.9 

4 

.983 

.064 

.851 

.213 

76.8 

82.8 

61.4 

18.4 

5 

.992 

.077 

.881 

.213 

75.5 

81.5 

63.8 

17.7 

6 

.999 

.076 

.880 

.196 

72.6 

79.2 

62.6 

16.6 

7 

30.018 

.088 

.904 

.181 

70.9 

77.0 

62.S 

14.2 

8 

.035 

.109 

.929 

.180 

69.5 

75.3 

62.8 | 

12.5 

9 

.050 

.121 

.911 

.180 

68.1 

74.1 

62.6 

11.5 

10 

.056 

.137 

.940 

.197 

67.0 

73.4 

61.8 

11.6 

11 

.052 

.132 

.927 

.205 

66.1 

72.5 

60.6 

11.9 


Tho Mean Height of the Barometer, ns likewise the Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometer Means are derived from the Observations made at the several 
hoars during the month. 
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Meteorological Observations, 


Als'mct of ,/„■ 1M, Of He Hourly tTeleorologiral Ohmatlon. 
M " n at the Purveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of January, 18GQ. 

Honrly means, 4c. of the ObeervntionMmt of the Jlj-gromotrical olomoata 
dependent therewL—fcWfiM vul.J 
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Abstract of the Remits of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of January , 1866. 

. Solar Radiation, Weather, Ac. 


Date. | 

Max. Solar 
radiation. 

Rain Gunge 

5 feet above 
Ground. 

1 

Prevailing 
direction of the 
Wind. 

> 

General Aspect of the Sky. 

t 


o 

Inches 



1 

138.0 

... 

N. A W. A N. W. 

Clear, slightly foggy at midnight A1 A. X. 
and from 8 to 11 r. m. 

2 

131.0 

i. ■ 

N. A W. 

Clear, slightly foggy from 8 to 10 p. U. 

3 

131.0 

■ ■ . 

S. W. A S. 

Clear, slightly foggy at 1 A. if. 

4 

138. t 

■ • . 

S. 

Clear to 8 l*. M. Seatd. M afterwards. 

6 

139.0 

... 

s. 

M to 8 a. -V. v_j to 4 p. u. clear after¬ 
wards. 

G 

129.5 

... 

S. A variable. 

Clear to 9 a. m. Seatd. '"'i afterwards, 
slightly foggy at 5 a. m. 

7 

130.0 

■ • a 

N. A N. W. 

Various clouds to 7 a. 31., clear after¬ 
wards. 

8 

120.0 


N. A N. W. 

Clear. 

9} 121.8: ... 

N. & N. W. 

Clear. 

10 

131.0 


N. W. A N. 

Clear, slightly foggy from 8 to 10 P. X. 

11 

133.2 


W. 

Clear, slightly foggy at 9 r. X. 

12 

131.0 


N. W. A N. A N. E. 

Clear. 

13 

120.0 


W. A N. E. & N. 

Clear. • 

11' 133.4 


W. & variable. 

Clear, foggy at 5 and 6 a. x. 

15 

133.0 

• 

N. A X. E. 

Clear to 10 a. si. Seatd. M to 5 p. m. 
clear afterwards, slightly foggy at 10 
A 11 1'. M. 

1C 

12G.0 


N. A S. 

Clear to 6 a. si. Seatd. M to 11 a. m., 
clear afterwards. 

17 

120.0 

... 

N. A W. A N. W. 

Clear to 9 a. x. Seatd. M to 6 P. it. 
clear afterwanls. 

18; 130.8 

... 

W. 

Clear, slightly foggy at 6 A. St. 

19 

129.5 


S. A N. • 

Clear to 5 a. si. oi to G p. si. clear after¬ 
words. 

20 

131.5 : ... 

E. A N. E. 

Clear, slightly foggy from 6 to'9 A. it. ■ 

21 

130.0 

• a • 

S. W. A W. 

Clear to noon, Seatd. to 4 P. x. clear 

afterwards. 

22 

181.01 ... 

N. 

Clear, foggy from 2 to 4 a. x. 

23 

127.2 

... 

W. A N. 

Clear to Noon, Seatd. M to 5 t*. x. dear 
afterwards, slightly foggy from 8 to 
11 P. u. 

21 

130.8 

■ a . 

W. 

Clear to 3 P. x. Seatd. M to 8 p. x. dear 
afterwanls, slightly foggy at 7 A 8 P. X. 

25 

135.2 

a .a 

W. A S. W. 

Clear to 10 a. u. Seatd. n i to 7 P. x. 
Seatd. V—i afterwords. 


Ni Cirri, —i Strati, *i Cumuli, N -i Cirro-strati, *-i Cumulo-strati, Vx-i Nimbi, 
V*i Cirro-cumuli. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's OJJire, Calcutta, 
in the month of January, 18G6. 

Solar Radiation. Weather. &e. M 


Jz -5 

J- % 

"1 §3 
c * J 

i > 

7 ^ • 

»•» 2 £ 

•4 . ** 

3* 5 
.si £ 

24 io | 

Prevailing 
direction of tion 
Wind. 

1 ° 

Inches 


2f» 130.5 


E. ft S. ft W. 

27 129.5 

... 

S. 

28 ... 

0.45 

E. ft S. E. 

29 ... 

1 

0.80 

S. E. ft S. 

30. ... 

0.20 

N. 


General Aspect of tho Sky. 


Clear to 5 a. m. Seatd. ^i afterwards. 

Scatfl. '■'i to 7 i*. M. clear afterwards, 
slightly foggy at 7 A M. and thin rain 
at H i*. si. 

Clear to 10 a. M. Overcast to 6 r. m. 
Vs i nfterwnrds rain between 1 ft 2 i*. m. 
nnd from 4 to 0 i\ m. Thunder at 
3 ft 5 p. x. 

Overcast. Lightning towards X. at 8 ft 
9 r. M. rain after intervals. 

Scatd. «i to 3 a. m. overcast to 11 \. x. 
V*i to3 I*. X. overcast afterwards. Light 
rains from 7 to 10 a. m. and from 5 to 
9 i*. x. 

Overcast, raiu at 4, 8, 9,11 und Soon. 
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■ • • 


0.46 X. ft X. E, 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
token at the Surveyor GencraVs Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of January, 1866. 


Monthly Results. 

Mean height of tho Barometer for the month,... 

Mux. height of the Barometer occurred at 10 A. sr. on the 8th, 
Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 4 a. m, ou the 6th, 
E.rtmne Range of the Barometer during tlito month, ... 
Mom of the daily Max. PrcHsnres,... 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto 

Mean daily range of the Barometer dnring tho month, ... 


Inches 
... 80.041 
... 30.221 
... 29.848 
... 0.373 

... 30.123 

... 29.979 
... 0.144 


o 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for tho month, ... ... ... 69.0 

Max. Temperature occurred ut 3 p. ar. on the 27tb, ... ... 84.7 

Min. Temperature occurred at 6 a. m. on the 8th, ... ... 65.8 

Ertrciiie range of the Temperature during the month, ... ... 28.9 

Mean of tho daily Max. Temperature, ... ... ... 8.2 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, ... ... ... ... 1.4 

Mean daily range of the Temperature during the month, ... ... 16.8 


Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for tho month, ... ... ... 68.4 

Moan Dry Bulb Thermometer above mean Wet Bulb Thcrmometor, ... 6.6 

Computed Mean Dew-point for the month, ... ... ... 68.9 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed moan Dew-point, ... 40.1 

Inches 

Mean Elastic forco of Vapour for tho month, ... ... ... 0.504 


Troy grains 

Mean Weight of Vapour for tho month, ... ... ... 5.66 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, ... 2.20 


Mean degroo ot humidity for tho month,complete saturation being unity, 0.72 


Inches 

Rained 5 days, Max. fall of ram during 24 hours, ... ... 0.80 

Total amonut of rain during tho month, ... ... ... 1.91 

Totnl amount of rain indicated by tho Gauge attached to tho Aneno- 
nieter during tho month, ... ... ... ... 

Prevailing direction of tho Wind, ... ... ... N. & W. & 3. 
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Abstract of the Itesults of ths Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta , 
in the month of January , 18G<5. 

Moxtiily Results. 

Tables showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blow, toget her with the number of days on which at the same hour, 
when any particular wind was blowiug, it mined. 



Midnight, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
0 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


Noon. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


.2 - .3 .3 !w .3 

! v . — . ri ,, rt . . sj 

■ X n. ^ K W m M 

*’■ r. “• 1 — 1 % —* 


/■ 

9 

!> 

11 

11 

11 

11 ; 

;lo 1 
111 2 
!12 2 
!io l 
! 8 1 


13 II 3 

11 I 2 




Missed, 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office , Calcutta , 
in the month of February , 18G6. 

Latitude 22° ^3' 1" North. Longitude 88”' 20' 34" East. 

Height of tlio Cistern of the Standard Barometer above tho Sea-lovel, 18 ft. 11 in. 


Daily Means, &c. of tho Observations and of the Hygrometricnl elements 

dependent thereon. 


Date. : 

?■« 

O y 
+-» • 

£ l-H I 

3, S rt 

■Eg* 

a 

£~ 3 

M 

Range of the Barometer 
during the day. 

i 

-o 

i-—■ ,• 

s 3 

nn 

S 
b 3 
c 2 
p ? 

£ Cj 
- j 

Range of the Tempera¬ 
ture during the day. 

Mas. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Mas. 

Min. 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1 

29.9S2 

30.052 

29.931 

0.118 

63.1 

66.9 

60.0 

6.9 

2 

.991 

.067 

.946 

.121 

61.3 

71.6 

58.4 

13.2 

3 

.921 

.013 

.810 

.173 

63.3 

73.8 

57.2 

16.6 

■1 

.833 

29.898 

.787 

.111 

03.6 

70.6 

60.1 

10.2 

5 

.818 

.925 

.766 

.159 

66.3 

75.8 

58.6 

17.2 

6 

.983 

30.062 

.915 

.117 

69.2 

78.1 

61.8 

16.6 

7 

30.015 

.138 

.985 

.153 

70.5 

80.2 

61.4 

18.8 

8 

.021 

.101 

.967 

.131 

70.8 

80.4 

63.0 

17.4 

U 

.0(50 

.132 

.997 

.135 

G8.1 

75.2 

61.6 

10.6 

10 

.051 

.122 

.982 

.110 

71.5 

81.7 

62.0 

19.7 

11 

29.987 

.011 

.915 

.120 

69.9 

80.0 

65.4 

11.6 

12 

.913 

.013 

.850 

.163 

66.8 

71.2 

62.4 

8.8 

13 

30.037 

.124 

.986 

.138 

63.8 

71.1 

56.4 

14.7 

11 

.006 

.075 

.937 

.138 

61.7 

73.5 

56.2 

17.3 

15 

29.975 

.037 

.919 

.133 

67.3 

76.4 

58-6 

17.8 

16 

.952 

.010 

.888 

.152 

69.3 

78.4 

59.8 

18.6 

17 

.966 

.(HO 

.925 

.121 

72.6 

82.0 

63.2 

18.8 

18 

.981 

.073 

• .930 

.113 

72.8 

78.3 

68.8 

9.5 

19 

.981 

.062 

.886 

.176 

74.9 

86.0 

67.1 

18.6 

20 

.953 

.039 

.896 

.143 

\ -9 

80.2 

67.8 

12.4 

21 

.915 

.023 

.897 

.126 

7J>.7 

81.8 

67.8 

14.0 

22 

.923 

29.992 

.856 

.136 

72.0 

81.0 

63.2 

17.8 

23 

.945 

30.021 

.891 

.127 

72.7 

82.6 

62.2 

20.4 

21 

.967 

*050 

.916 

.110 

73.0 

81.8 

628 

*22.0 

25 

.937 

.009 

.874 

.135 

m 75.1 

87.2 

61.8 

22.4 

26 

.887 

29.939 

.824 

.135 

9 77.0 

88.2 

675 

20.7 

27 

.813 

.911 

.791 

.123 

77.9 

89.2 

63.4 

20.8 

28 

.815 

a 

.900 

736 

.164 

79.6 

91.4 

70-8 

20.6 


Tho Moan Height of tho Barometer, ns likewise the Dry and Wot llulb Ther¬ 
mometer Means are derived from the hourly observations rnudo iluriug the day. 
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Meteorological Observations , 


Abstmet of the Results of the Fourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 

in the month of February, I860. 

I 

Daily Means, &c. of tho Observations and of the Hygromotrical dements 
dependent thereon,— Contintied. 


Date. 

£ 

V 

Eh 

S3 

9 

1 

© 

> 

1 

+s 

i 

8 

G 

1 

© 

& 

*3 

*© 

<8 

o 

3 

a.ti 

> z 

5* 

© 

•a *- 

e 

£ 5,5 

? y. cd 
£ * 

• • 
sg 

a | >• 

S -3 

■*, S a 

O Zj 
.-=50 


can Wet 
mometer 

a 

B 

« 

E* 

'g 

9 

9. 

B 

M 

3 

.a 

■3- 

C9 a 
'3 

can Elas 
vapour. 

a £p3 

© d 

3a 

© 

S-4 © 

2 i t! 

.2 §& 
4-* ^ M 

8 

Sea 

a tS 


3 

G 

u 

G 

a 

3 

< 



o 

o 

o 

0 

Inches. 

T. gr. 

T. gr. 


1 

61.4 

1.7 

59.9 

3.2 

0.521 

5.81 

0.66 

0.90 

2 

59.3 

5.0 

51.8 

9.5 

.410 

4.88 

1.81 

.73 

3 

59.9 

5.4 

55.6 

9.7 

.452 

5.02 

.91 

.72 

4 

59.9 

3.7 

56.6 

7.0 

.467 

.21 

.36 

.79 

6 

61.7 

4.6 

68.0 

8.3 

.489 

.12 

.73 

.76 

6 

63.5 

5.7 

58.9 

10.3 

.501 

.56 

2.25 

.71 

7 ' 

62.6 

7.9 

56.3 

11.2 

.462 

.08 

3.05 

.63 

8 

81® 

6.8 

58.6 

12.2 

.499 

.49 

ViHI 

.(57 

9 

! 63.9 

4.2 

60.5 

7.6 

.532 

.87 

1.(58 

.78 

10 

68.9 

5.6 

1 61.4 

10.1 

.518 

6.02 

2.36 

.73 

11 

65.6 

4.3 

62.2 

tmwm 

.563 

.19 

1.79 

.78 

12 

62.8 

4.0 

59.6 

na 

.516 

5.72 

.51 

.79 

13 

56.2 

■m. 

49.1 

14.1 

.3(>6 

4.08 

2.53 

.62 

It 

58.8 

5.9 

51.1 

10.6 

.429 

.77 

.03 

.70 

13 

60.8 

6.5 

65.6 

11.7 

.452 

6.00 

.37 

.68 

16 

62.9 

6.4 

57.8 

11.5 

.486 

.35 

.48 

.68 

17 

67.8 

4.8 

61.0 

8.6 

.597 

6.53 

.13 

.75 

18 

70.2 


68.1 

4.7 

.681 

7.17 

1.21 

.86 

19 

68.1 

6.5 

63.8 

11.1 

.593 

6.46 

2.H2 

.70 

20 

67.5 

4.4 

61.0 

7.9 

.597 

.54 

1.91 

.77 

21 

66.3 

7.4 

61.1 

12.6 

.613 

5.92 

3.01 

.66 

22 

62.9 

9.1 

55.6 

16.1 

.452 

4.96 

.61 

.58 

23 

. 62.7 


51.7 

18.0 

.438 

.79 

.89 

.55 

21 

62.9 

10.1 

51.8 

18.2 

.410 

.80 

.96 

.55 

25 

64.9 

10.2 

57.81 

17.3 

.486 

5.29 

4.05 

.57 

26 

67.3 

9.7 

60.5 

16.5 

.532 

.77 

.12 

.58 

27 

MVATTM | 

8.1 

61.1 

13.8 

.599 

6.48 

, 3.68 

.64 

28 

73.2 

6.4 

i 

68.7 

i 

10.9 

1 

.697 

1 

7.52 

I 

.17 

1 

.70 


All tho Ilygrometricol elements are computed by tho Greenwich Constants. 


















Meteorological Observations. 


Xi 


Abstract of the Hesults of the ifourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office , CalcuUa t 
the month of February , 1866. 


Hourly Moans, &c. of tho Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32" Faht. 

Range of tho Baromei^r 
for each hour dnring 
the month. 

Mean Dry Bnlb 
Thermometer. 

llange of tho Tempera¬ 
ture for each hour 
during the month. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


Inchos. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

0 

0 

o 

Mid- 









night. 

29.961 

30.079 

29.831 

0.218 

66.3 

74.2 

59.8 

14.4 

1 

.954 

.070 

.821 

.249 

65.8 

74.0 

59.0 

15.0 

2 

.913 

.051 

.794 

.257 

65.2 

71.0 

68.7 

15.3 

3 

.931 

.046 

.778 

.268 

64.6 

73.5 

58.0 

15.5 

4 

.925 

.039 

.766 

.273 

61.1 

72.4 

67.4 

15.0 

5 

.936 

.071 

.797 

.274 

63.7 

71.6 

56.8 

14.8 

6 

.951 

.079 

.827 

.252 

63.3 

71.2 

66.6 

14.6 

7 

.971 

.085 

.845 

.240 

63.3 

70.8 

%6.2 

14.6 

8 

30.000 

.106 

.868 

.238 

65.6 

71.0 

ff.8 

12.2 

9 

.026 

.132 

.898 

.234 

68.9 

75.2 

w.6 

14.6 

10 

.au 

.138 

.883 

.255 

71.6 

78.6 

60.8 

17.8 

11 

.021 

.127 

.884 

.243 

74.0 

82.0 

62.0 

20.0 

Neon. 

29.991 

.099 

.847 

.252 

76.1 

86.4 

62.9 

23.5 

1 

.962 

.063 

..813 

.250 

77.4 

88.8 

65.0 

23.8 

2 

.931 

.028 

.778 

.250 

78.3 

90.6 

66.8 

23.8 

3 

.911 

.012 

.748 

.264 

78.6 

91.4 

61.1 

27.0 

4 

.905 

.022 

.740 

.282 

77.9 

91.2 

63.8 

27.4 

5 

.907 

.062 

.736 

.326 

77.0 

90.6 

62.8 

27.8 

6 

.915 

.070 

.742 

.328 

71.6 

87.6 

62.5 

25.1 

7 

.929 

.111 

.760 

.351 

72.6 

81.6 

62.2« 

22.4 

8 

.948 

.122 

.784 

.338 

70.9 

80.6 

62.0 

18.6 

9 

.962 

.117 

.798 

.319 * 

69.7 

78.4 

62.1 

16.3 

10 

.969 

.080 

.809 

.271 

68.6 

77.2 

61.8 

15.4 

11 

.964 

.071 

.891 

.267 

67.6 

76.0 

61.4 

14.6 


Tho Moan Height of tho Barometer, ns likowisc tho Dry and Wot Bulb 
Thormomotor Means aro derived from tho Observations made at tho several 
hoars daring tho month. 












Meteorological Observations, 


xii 


Abstract of the F emits of the Hourly Meteorological Observafam 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office , Calcutta , 
in the month of February , 18Gp. 


Hourly means, &c. of the Observations anil of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon .—((’mi tin ud.J 


Hour. 

■ 

U 

J5 

£ 

’a 

** S’ 

£ Z 
& 2 

s s 

g s 
a 

Dry Hnlb above Wet. 

Computed Dew Point. 

1 

o 

”5 

c J 

^ M 

Cm 

c 

l 

55 

Cm 

M 

% 

—* . ■ 

£ | 

5 > 

P 

U 

s u 

A «M 

x zi 

~ 0 

Z *2 

Ti -5 

E E 

? M 

M ^ 

W*! 

Cm ^ 

* £ 5 
*— **■ * 

Tr g £ 

•r - = ^ 

^ i ic 

__ £/ 
^3 - •r* 

x —, 

*M M4 5 

3 > C 

■« 

■ a 

•S a 

s - 
= ■/ 

M 

* - 3 

, *r Ifl 

gfi-i 

it ? JJ 

■*:.s 

- -‘5 
g 

M 


o 

o 

o 

0 

1 nches. 

T.gr. 

T. gr. 


Mil. 









night. 

62.9 

3.1 

60.2 

6.1 

0.527 

5.84 

1.31 

0.82 

1 

62.7 

3.1 , 

CO. 2 

5.6 

.527 

.81 

.20 

.83 

2 

62.5 

2.7 

60.3 

4.9 

.528 

.87 

.01 

.85 

3 

61.0 

2.7 

59.7 

f 4.9 

.518 

.76 i 

.02 

.85 

4 

6 W> 

2.6 

59.2 

[ 4.9 

.509 

.67 

. 0*1 

.85 

5 

61.3 

2.4 

59 1 

4.6 

.308 

,65 

0.91 

.86 

6 

•9 

2.4 

5H.7 

I 4.6 

.501 

.58 

.93 

.80 

7 

61.0 

2.3 

58.9 

4.4 

.504 

.62 

.89 

.86 

8 

62.2 

3.4 

59.5 

6.1 

.515 

.71 

1.29 

.82 

9 

63.6 

5.3 

59.4 

9.3 

.513 

.64 

2.10 

.73 

10 

61.1 

7.2 

58 6 

13.0 

.499 

.17 

.93 

.63 

11 

65.0 

9.0 

58.7 

15.3 

.501 

.47 

3.57 

.61 

Noon. 

65.4 

10.7 

57.9 

18 2 

a 

.188 

.29 

4,34 

.55 

1 

65.8 

11.0 

57.7 

19.7 

• I 8 *> 

.24 

.77 

.52 

2 

66.1 

12.2 

57.6 

2U.7 

.483 

.21 

5.07 

.51 

3 

66.1 

12.5 

57.3 

21.3 

.478 

.16 

.22 

.50 

4 

65.9 

12.0 

57 3 

20.4 

.181 

.21 

4.95 

.61 

6 

60.0 

11.0 

58.3 

18.7 

.194 

.33 

.54 

.54 

6 

66.1 

8.2 

60.7 

13.9 

.536 

.83 

3.37 

.63 

7 

66.3 

6.3 

61 3 

11.3 

.516 

.99 

2.67 

.09 

* 8 

63.4 


61.0 

9.9 

.541 

.94 

.29 

.73 

9 

61.6 

in 

IS 0 . 1 S 

9.2 

.532 

.86 

.07 

.74 

10 

64.3 

4.3 

60,9 

7.7 

.539 

.94 

1.73 

.77 

U 

63.0 

3.7 

60.9 

6.7 

.539 

.90 * 

.48 

.80 











AU tho Hygrometrical elements are computed by the Greenwich Constants. 














Meteorological Observations, 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor Gineral's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of February, 1866. 

Solar Radiation, Weather, &c. 



n s 


rt fl 6c £ ■ 

3 .2 b JS1 
on £ 0*5 

it 'S c o 2 


Prevailing 
direction of tho 
Wind. 


inches ■ 

0.40 ' N. & N. E. 


2 ' 12t.O 
3j 131.0 
4 ... 


IS 128.0 

6 131.3 

7 133.0 


: N. W. A N. 
! W. & S. E. 


0.33 E. 


• 8 125.5 


E. & N. E. & N. 
E. 


E. A N. E. 


0.10 N. AE. 


10 133.8 ... E. AN. 

11 122.0 1.56 E. AN. 


1.26 N. & N. W. 


13 128.0 
It! 136.5 
1B| 128.5 
16 137.5 
171 130.0 


19 145.0 


21 136.0 

22 136.4 


N. & N. W. 

W. A N. . 

N. A E. A W. 

W. A S. 

W. A E. 

E. & S. A N. 

N. & E. A S. 

S. & N. 

N. & N. W. 

N. W. A W. A N. 


General Aspect of tho Sky. 


Overcast to 5 r. si. clear afterwards. 
Rain from 5 to 10 a. m. 

Clear, slightly foggy at 3 A. M. 

Clear. 

Clear to 2 a. m. V>i to 10 a. m. Overcast 
afterwards. Rain at 11 A. M. and from 
1 to 4 p. sr. • 

Clear. 

Clear to 9 a. m. V*i to 2 p. M. V—i to 7 p. M. 
clear afterwards. 

Clear to 11 A. m. W to 6 P. M., clear 
aftenvards. 

Clouds of different kinds to 6 P. u., clear 
afterwards. 

W to 3 p. m. overcast, afterwards. Thin 
rain at 11 a. m., 4 and lrou^7 to 9 P. M. 

Clear nearly the whole day. 

Clear to 4 a. m. Scatd. Wip 1 p. M. 
Overcast afterwards. Tliunaor at 3 & 

7 P. ll. Rain from l to 7 A10 & 11 P. M. 

Overcast to noon. to 5 p. m. clear 
afterwards. Lightning and Thunder 
at 2 a. m. Rain at midnight from 2 to 
5 A at 7 a. m. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear to 8 a. m. Scatd. rt i to 4 p. m. clear 
afterwards. 

Clear to 7 a. m. overcast to 5 v, si. clear 
afterwords foggy at 6 A 7 a. m. 

'"'i and W to noon. W to 7 p. m. clear 
afterwards. 

Overcast to 3 p. m. clear afterwards^ 
Thin min at 9 a. m. A 2 p. M. 

Clear, slightly foggy from 9 to 11 p. H. 

Clear to 9 a. u. Scatd. ^-i to 3 p. u. clear 
afterwards. Slightly foggy at 8 P. v. 


\i Cirri, —i Strati, *i Cumuli, >-i‘ Cirro-Btrati, «-i Cumulo-strati, Vv-i Nimbi, 
V*i Cirro-cumuli, 
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Meteorological Observations. 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta , 
in the mouth of February , 18G6. 


S&Iar Radiation. Weather. Ac. 



U * 

a A 
o-2 

a a 
be ► 



airx Gua 
feet abci 
Ground 

Prevailing 


» a 

direction of the 

c 

"£ 

. 

K *2 

« g 

Wind. 

Q 

S 

tH IQ 

« 


o Inches 

23 110.0 ... K. AN. W. &S. 

21 139.0 ... N. & W. 

25 139.9 ... N. W.&W.&N. 

2ft 112.21 .. W. 

27 H1.5; ... W. 

28 115.0' ... S. 


General Aspect of tho Sky. 


Clear. 

Clear, slightly foggy at 10 A 11 p. V. 
Clear, slightly fuggy at midnight. 

Clear. 

Clear, slightly foggy at 6 & 7 a. m. 

Clear, slightly fuggy at midnight and 
at 6 & 7 a. si. 










Meteorological Observations, 


xv 


Abstract of the Remits of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office , Calcutta, 
in the month of February , 1866. 


Monthly Results. 

Mean height of the Barometer for the month,... ... 

Max. height of tho Barometer occurred at 10 A. it. on the 7th, 
Min. height of tho Barometer occurred at 5 v. m. on tho 28th, 
Extreme Range of tho Barometer during the month. 

Mean of tho daily Max. Pressures,... ... ... 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto ... ... 

Mean daily range of the Barometer during tho month, „. 


Inches 
... 29*966 
... 30.138 
... 29.736 
... 0.402 

... 30.034 
... 29.894 
... 0.140 


Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for tho month, ... ,, 

Max. Tcniporaturo occurred at 3 p. M. on tho 28th, 

Miu. Toinporature occurred at 7 a. m. on the 14th, 

Extreme range of tho Temperature during the month, 

Mean of tho doily Max. Temperature, ... 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, ... 

Mean daily range of the Tomperature during the month, ,, 


... 70.3 

... 91.4 

66.2 
... 36.2 

79.2 
62.9 
... 16.3 


Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for tho month, ... ... 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermomctor above mean Wet Bulb Thermometer, ... 
Computed Mean Dow-point for the month, ... ... ... 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dow-point, ... 

Moan Elastic force of Vapour £or the month, ... ... ... 


64.0 

6.3 

69.0 

11.3 

Inches 

0.606 


Troy grains 

Moan Weight of Vapour fur tho month, ... ... ... 5.66 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for oompleto saturation, ... 2.52 

Moan degree of humidity for the mouth, complete saturation being unity, 0.69 


„ Inches 

Baincd 5 days, Max. fall of rain during 24 hours, ... ... 1.56 

Total amount of rain during tho mouth, ... ... ... 3.74 

Total amount of rain indicated by tho Congo attached to the Anomo- 
motor during the month, ... ... ... ... 3.34 

Prevailing direction of tfio Wind, ••• lit MS E. A N. it W. 


HI 
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Meteorological Observations, 


I * 

A bstract of the Results of ths Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta f 
in the month of February, 18CG. 

Monthly Results. 


Tables showing tho number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
■ blew, together with the uiunbA of days on which at tho same hour, 
when any particular wind was blowiug, it rained. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. 


It is hoped that farther communications on Ethnological sub¬ 
jects may be received and published in continuation of the 
present special number, so as to form in all a separate and 

specif Ethnological volume of the Journal of the Society. The, 

•* 

paging is therefore kept distinct. 
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The Ethwhyy of Indio. — liy Mr. Justice Campbell. 

[Jlccoiveil 4th June, 1866.] 

I trust that the great subject of Indian Ethnology has been taken 
up by the Society in a serious and earnest manner, with a view to * 
that actual observation and practical inquiry which is only possible 
in the countries and on the spots where the various races are found, or 
where specimens of them may be collected together. The Govern¬ 
ment has already consented to take the first step in aid of the move¬ 
ment by collecting from its officers, in all parts of India, lists of the 
races and classes existing in the various districts. The present paper 
is designed to assist both Government officers and private persons in 
making classified and descriptive lists in such a uniform manner, and 
with such a uniform nomenclature and arrangement, that it may be 
afterwards possible to weld together the whole of the information thus 
obtained. Without some common plan and nomenclature, without, as 
it were, some Ethnological skeleton to serve as the guide and model 
into which the various details may he fitted, und by which they may 
he classed, I fear that there may he much confusion and error in 
bringing together lists which must necessurily often be made by offi¬ 
cials who have little knowledge of Ethnology as a science, and whose 
practical knowledge and nomenclature are limited to their own par¬ 
ticular parts of India. My object then is, to supply a sort of rough 
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liaml book of existing information on tiro subject, particularly ^re¬ 
gard m the North of India, and my hope is, that swell a guide may 
render much more easy, intelligible, and uniform, tlic collection of a 
mass of details, which will render our knowledge ample and complete. 
It happens that my personal experience has been, wider than that of 
most officers; I have also travelled much in those parts of India in which 
I have not served, and have made the people a constant subject of 
observation and inquiry. I have farther, for some time past, noted the 
information on this subject which I could collect from books. And 
lastly, I have received much aid in my inquiries from many kind 
friends. During a late visit to the Punjaub frontier, 1 was under 
great obligations to nu^y of the officers employed there, and feci that 
I can always look for assistance in that quarter. Recent, papers by 
Colonel Dalton, Commissioner of the Chota-Nagpore teiritories. have 
given much information respecting several of the tribes of that locality 
of which I have made free use, and I had looked also to use another 
paper on the Coles promised by Colonel Dalton. It has not been 
received, but I hope that it will soon add to the information which 
I am now able to give. During a tour in tlic Bombay Presidency, l 
was fortunate enough to make the acquaintance and to obtain the 
assistance of Mr. Perceval of the Civil Service there, since Private 
•Secretary to His Excellency Sir B. Frere, and through Mr. Perceval 
I have received a series of very interesting notes on the aborigines of 
that part of India by Captain Probyn, Major Kcatinge, Mr. Ash- 
bumer, Mr. Probert, and the Rev. Messrs. Moore anil Taylor, con¬ 
taining information not elsewhere procurable. During a former tour 
in the Mysore country and in some of the Madras districts adjoining, I 
received much kind assistance, and Mr. Bowring has since been good 
enough to point out to me soma very interesting additional informa¬ 
tion. With respect, however, to the Telinga country, and the extremo 
South of India, I have not been fortunate enough to obtain all the 
information that I could desire. 

It will be understood, moreover, that as respects every part of India, 
I by no means profess to givo a complete sketch. I have not tlio 
necessary information, and have not time for the necessary study to 
enable me to attempt that. Indeed, in this as in so many other things, 
the more one learns, the more one sees one’s ignorance and the vast 
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nrqgnnt of inquiry that still remains. I only desire to tell so much as 
I know, and to suggest points on which inquiry is desirable. Although 
I have always been much interested in the people, I have usually not 
had time and opportunity to commit all that I have observed to 
writing; it is in fact only of late years that I have in some degree 
done so. I am obliged therefore frequently to use such expressions 
as ‘ I think,’ not because I do not speak from personal observation, 
but because, writing from memory, I must give my impressions subject 
to the chance of error. In attempting too so wide and general a 
subject without great opportunities of study, I am at every turn liable 
to error. I would at once avow tlmt I warrant nothing, even when 
I do not specially qualjfy my phrases. I only give my impressions 
for what they are worth. It is true that it^ould have been possi¬ 
ble to verify many doubtful points, to fill up many gaps, and to solve 
some difficulties which occur to me in writing this paper, by farther 
enquiries in the proper quarters ; but looking to the character of my 
paper, as an avowedly imperfect sketch, designed to elicit the infor¬ 
mation which may afterwards render possible something more com¬ 
plete, I have preferred not to delay, but to give what I now can, as I 
now can. In truth, my object is to suggest our deficiencies, to point 
to them, and to prospect the quarters where valuable strata of in¬ 
formation may be found. I sliall say what I have to say ill the most 
simple and least technical form—in a rough and unpolished way. 

My philological acquirements are very deficient. As respects South¬ 
ern India, Dr. Caldwell, by his comparative grammar, has made com¬ 
parison easy. But there is no such synthetical account of the Northern 
languages. The character of each can only be separately learned. 
The Itev. Mr. Trump has Mone much for the languages of the extreme 
North West, but as respects the characteristics of Bcngallec, Maratta, 
Cxuzcratce, &c. when compared to Hindcc and Punjabce, I find no 
easy guide, and have not been able to acquire any adequate knowledge. 
—Cashmireo is still scarcely known at all. We very much want such 
an account of the languages of the North as Dr. 'Caldwell has given 
us for the South. 

In the mere matter of nomenclature, it is surprising how much 
confusion arises, both from calling the same tribes by different names, 
and also from calling different tribes by the same name. The former 
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ci-ror can only bo met by explaining in detail the tribes variously 
known in various localities; but in respect to the latter, some general 
caution seems necessary. It oftefc happens that the same term is 
applied both to a Tribe or Caste, and to the profession usually exer¬ 
cised by that caste, a^d that while in one sense the term is proper 
' to the caste, whether exercising the same or any other profession, in 
aqother sense it is applied to all exercising the profession, whether of 
the same or of any other caste. For instance, in the greater part of the 
Pnnjaub, the great agricultural tribe is the Jut, and there the words 
‘ Jat’ and * Zemeendar’ have come to be used by the people as 
almost synonymous. A man who is asked of what caste he is, will 
reply 1 a Zemeendar,’ Meaning a Jat. Aud^viVc versa , a Pun jabce 
will sometimes call a imm a Jat, meaning only that he is a Zemeendar# 
When I pressed some of the servants of the Maharajah of Cashmere 
regarding the Ethnology of the valley of the Upper Indus and other 
little known parts, I was at first much puzzled by finding them de¬ 
clare that the great mass of the people there are c Juts,’ hut I pre¬ 
sently discovered that they meant merely Zeinccndars or cultivators, 
there being in fact no Jats within the Ilills. In the West and South 
too, I believe that the terms 1 Koonheo’ and ‘ Wocal’ ai’c used both 
to designate certain agricultural tribes, and cultivators generally; so 
that while “ the Woculs # are by the Mahommedans called Koonbccs,” 

that circrifihstance gives no assurance that the tribes arc the same. 

£ 

The term Bunncah or Banian is properly applied to the great trading 
caste, but it also means a trailer, and is often so applied. Again in 
India religious denominations are often applied in a way which con¬ 
founds them with proper tribal denominations. The character of the 
Hindoo religion is such that it is a pretty safe Ethnological guide, 
converts not being ordinarily received. Muhommcdun and other pro¬ 
selytising religions, on the other hand, are no guide in Ethnology; on 
the contrary, the Mahommedan Laws of Marriage and Legitimacy are 
such as to tend very much to efface Ethnological demarcations. For 
our purposes therefore, Mahommedan denominations may be entirely 
put aside. But the mere fact, that people are Mahommedans, should 
not deter us from seeking their Tribal denominations in the back 
ground. Many Mahommedan tribes still retain their Hindoo caste 
names, some Hindoo laws, and something of caste exclusiveness. 
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Though not so pure or characteristic as their Hindoo brethren, many 
Mussulman Rajpoots and Jats are just as well known as such as the 
Hindoos; while many whole tribes^have become Mahommedans with¬ 
out changing their tribal designations and occupations. Most of the 
modern Sikhs in no way separate from their tribes, and are known as 
* -Tat/ or ‘ Khatrie/ or ‘ Brnman Sikhs/ one member of a family 
being frequentjy a * Sing/ while others arc not. Jains, I believe, 
are not ethnologically distinguished from Hindoos. Among the Bun- 
nealis, it appeal's that some are Hindoos and some Juins, in tlic same 
tribes and sections of tribes. Very puzzling in the South is the term 
‘ Lingaiyat’ applied to those TJltra-Sivitcs who wear the Lingam, who 
seem almost to form a caste, and who arc gm^ally spoken of as such. 

So far, however, as I can gather, the ternWrreally a mere religious 
denomination, and the Lingaiyats are of various castes, which should 
be distinguished. 

In all inquiries then, great care is necessary in sifting out tribal, as 
distinguished from mere professional and religions denominations. 
When we arrive at proper tribal titles, it is farther desirable to in¬ 
quire into the aliases or varieties of title often possessed by the tribes; 
for it may happen that while an obscure loeul title is in the most 
common use, another, less frequently used, will at once indicate iden¬ 
tity with some well known and widely spread caste. ’* 

It is also very necessary to attend to the distinctions tureen great 
caste titles, and the sub-divisions of those castes. All the great 
castes have numerous gotes or sub-divisions; and when a man is asked , 
to what caste he belongs, he will sometimes give the name of the 
general, and sometimes of the special caste or gotc. Some of these 
sub-divisions really are of may be ethnological sub-divisions, others, 
from the peculiarity of Hindoo laws, are not so. On the principle 
which forbids the marriage of relations (carried by Hindoos to an 
extreme) men of the Rajpoot and other castes cannot marry in their 
own ‘ gotes/ but must seek their wives in other gotes. In blood 
therefore such castes really form but one race—so far at least as the 
intermarriages are carried—for thero are many tribes claiming to be 
Rajpoots whom the higher tribes will not recognize. Of other castes, 
the primary sub-divisions keep altogether apart. I apprehend that 
under the general term * Bunncah/ are to be found many sepaipte 
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tribes wbo would on no necomit eat together or intermarry. T think, 
however, that throughout all the great Hindoo castes, a strong ethno¬ 
logical resemblance exists. I do Viot propose in this sketch to at¬ 
tempt to notice the sub-divisions, except in any case in which they 
may suggest marked ethnological features. 

The details of Rajpoot and Bramin heraldry and hiorology have 
been amply given in several excellent works, and I: shall touch on 
nothing of that kind. 

A caution which seems to me to bo necessary is, that the accounts of 
their origin given by many tribeft, and especially by their Chiefs, must 
bo received in a very guarded way, because there is a great tendency 
to invent origins illustrums in the eyes of men of the races and reli¬ 
gions to which they l^Bg. Among the Hindoos, the Rajpoot rule 
is so famous, that almost all tribes which have taken to soldiering or 
acquired power, protend to a Rajpoot-origin. At this day, some of the 
followers of Maratta Chiefs have the impudence to toll strangers that 
they are really Rajpoots, as if their origin was not matter of the most 
recent history ; and almost all the aboriginal tribes wlio have risen to 
any power (or at least the chief families among them) affect a Raj¬ 
poot descent. As Colonel Dalton describes it, they are undergoing a 
gradual process of ‘ refining into Rajpoots,' a process probably founded 
on a very &nall Rajpoot immigration and alliance, and a very large 
amount c(^iiivention. Even the Jats and other tribes who need 
hardly descend to such stories, 'frequently make themselves out to be 
Rftjpoots who have been separated from the orthodox for some loose¬ 
ness of pro^icc ; but my impression is, that most of these stories are 
quite idle. Even acknowledged Rajpoots of the North-Western hills 
who are, in an Ethnological point of view, ip much liner and purer race 
than any in the plains, assert that their ancestors came from Ajooclea 
or Oude. So in Cashmere, the Bramins there, whose mere features at 
once proclaim thenf to be one of the highest and purest races in the 
world, iustead of adopting the more ancient and better traditions 
which would point to their country as the cpmmon origin of the 
Bramin races of India, prefer the story that when Kashyapa dried up 
the Lake (a geological fact patent even to Hindoos) detachments of 
all the most famous and most sacred of the different Bramin classes 
were brought into Cashmere, who, amalgamating, formed the present 
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Cftshmcorce Bramins. The ronl cause of all these stories, I take to he 
this. The Hindoos, as Hindoos and from an orthodox Hindoo point 
of view, did not attain their liigliAt religious, literary, and political 
development, till they were settled in the plains of Tndia; consequently 
the early Bramins of the valleys of the Himalayas are not considered 
nearly so orthodox, so sacred, or in the Hindoo scale so high, as tho 
more famous 1^‘anms of the plains. And the Rajpoots of the Pun¬ 
jab and the adjoining hills, are not so high in the scale of strict 
Rajpoot orthodoxy as the Solar mul Lunar races of Ajoodea. 
Hence it is that the races, really earlier and purer, think it necessary 
to claim descent from those who, in our point of view, are really very 
inferior. 

Again, most tribes which have been for mroiy centuries converted 
to Mahommedanism, set up some origin founded on the traditions and 
literature of the dominant Matiomraedan races. They are generally 
descended from Solcimnn or Nooshervan, or something of that kind. 
Jewish names and traditions arc particularly in vogue among the 
Maliommcdans (Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, and many others known to 
us, are their most common names, in the form of Ibrahcem, Yacoob, 
Yoosoof, &o. &c.) and it has been pointed out, that the A fl'ghan asser¬ 
tion of Jewish descent loses most of its significance, when we find 
how many other tribes have stories of the same kind. I have not been 

able to ascertain whether the “ Suleiman’s Throne” metf^with in so 

• • 

many places is to be specially referred to the Jewish Solomon, or 
whether the term is merely the “ Suleh-inan” or wise man of the East. 
At any rate I believe that most of the pretended A£0hoiumcdan 
genealogies are in brief ‘ bosh.’ 

I do not mean that popular traditions are to he neglected, on tho 
contrary, I think that they often lead us far towards the truth; but I say 
that we must use caution and discrimination, to ^ift the wheat from 
the merest chaff. 

I should add that I believe that the claim of aboriginal and other 

• 4 

tribes to Rajpoot *atidP such like origin, is not always without some 
foundation in fac£. The Rajpoots seem, like the Normans, to have 
frequently fefend their way in small numbers among inferior races, OflA 
there amalgamating and intermarrying with them, to have acquired 
by force of character a leadership over them, and to have considerably 
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raided the position of such tribes. There is, I think, a good deal 
to suggest that during the various invasions of Southern India by a 
succession of Northern ‘ Yavauas,’ Small tribes of these latter may have 
taken up their position in difficult parts of the country, and there, 
amalgamating with the aboriginal tribes, havo formed half-breed races 
of much robbel'-like and semi-iuilitary energy. 

Befovo going farther, I would suggest the fol&virig as especially 
deserving the attention of those who are willing to aid in a popular 
way in classing the various tribes and castes in India. 

1. Physical appearance. The three main types, Caucasian, Mon¬ 
golian, and Negro or Negrito, are well-known. In India we have, in 
the extreme North, the ffimst and purest Caucasian type, the handsomer 
and moro open form ^^that which wo know as the Jewish cast of 

countenancefine head and features, high brow and nose, long beard, 

*•* 

tall, litlio, powerful figure, colour generally light. Throughout India, 
wo have this type modified and subdued by every variety of straight and 
snub nose and plebeian features, much as in Europe, and with a dark 
skin unknown in Europe. Sometimes the skin becomes very black, 
and the lips are thick and protuberant; there may be marked the 
infusion of blood of the Negrito type which probably modifies tlys 
^higher phase of the Caucasian type, even when actual Negrito features 
cannot be traced. 

This N<%rito typo wo find in India not accompanied' with the 
muscular form of many Africans, but in a small sligh£ race. The 
principal points to bo marked, in addition to colour, are the lips- already 
alluded to^phape of face, nose, and eyes, presence c* absence of a 
considerable beard, character of-the hair 

Among the Thibetans and N>P a l° 8e wo fiavc extreme examples of 
the typo which I call generic®^ Mongolian. The eyes particularly 
there is no mistakmg. The hair is straight. The colour is yellow ing 

but never dark.. . 

2. Language is liable to disturbances, and has been perhaps too 
much token -ire guide, but it is always tf great assistance^ and 
in 19 case® out of 20 tells, a true tale. In practice I think that no 
^tfduerable philological acquirements are necessary to Enable an ob- 
ISrver to make most useful observations of a language quite unknown 
to him, if he can only get the rudest interpreter. There are certain 
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words which may almost be taken as unfailing tests in classifying lan¬ 
guage ; for instance, the first few numerals, the names for tli« com¬ 
monest parts of the human body— '%s hand, foot, nose, eyes, mopth | 
head, &c.—the names of the commonest family ’ relations—father, 
mother, brother, sister—sun and moon, fire and water—the personal 
pronouns, and one or two others. I shall .try to' add to this paper 
some of Mr. Hodgdbh’s lists. I do not know that they arc all the 
best seloetcd words, but they are uniform lists of different languages 
in parallel columns, and will enable any observer to determine on the 
spot whether the savage he has caught, primd facie , seems to belong 
to one or other of the classes rd^rosented in the columns. I shall 
also make a smaller list of English words, a translation of Which I 
would Tecommend to be sent with each ac<^&nt of a tribe or race, 
speaking a language in any degree peculiar. 

t » 

It should bo observed that it may not unfrcquently happen that 
men who seem to speak but a rough jargon of some well known lan¬ 
guage may, on close observation, be found to use peculiar terins for 
some of the most familiar objects, and that these latter may be inva¬ 
luable as containing the remnants of their original language, all but ab¬ 
sorbed in another which they have for the most part adopted. Especially 
will such words be valuable, if they can be in any degree identified with 
those in any of the Aboriginal Vocabularies. 

Grammatical structure is somewhat more difficult of observation, and 

■ ,♦ 

so far as I tfltnow, the general structural character of all the modern 
Indian languages is in a considerable degree similar. I mean that 
there is lio* such radical difference of formation as therms between 
Hindoo and Arabic. Bu| those who can give a little attention to the 
subject, might supply small grammars of declension, conjugation, and 
derivation, which would be eminently useful. And on the Eastern 
Frontier, the distinction between Indian and Indo-Chinese grammatical 
forms might probably be readily marked. 

3. Religion. There is so much similarity in the religions of so 
many rude tribes, that there may be doubt whether such worship os 
that of the Sun, Moon, and the lord of Tigers represents a wide spread 
religion, or merely a coincidence of very obvious ideas repeated agaSit 
and again; but it is worth noticing those ideas, in the hope that some 
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substantial inductions may be forniod from putting together many 
observations. 

And among the inoro civilised rafeos, I think it not improbable that 
.'ll! accurate observation of the prevalence of Sivite and Vishnuite ideas 
respectively, among particular tribes and castes, may bo found to liavo 
an ethnological significance. I cannot help thinning that these two 
forms of modern Hinduism may in fact represent entirely different 
religions derived from widely different sources, and that while the 
Vishnuite faith came from the north, the Sivite may have had Borne 
other origin, and may be the special property of races which of old 
peculiarly affected it. Sivite monuments certainly seem to bo marks 
of a very old faith in the greater part of India, and the essential 
clement of it, the reverence for and deification of the procreative power, 
seems to be the same idea of natural progression wliic^ is earned on 
by the Buddhist doctrine of gradual perfectibility (raising man almost 
to the rank of a god) in opposition to the Vishnuite or Vedic creed of 
a separate creation of gods and their occasional incarnation in the 
form of man. If then pure Sivites, Buddhists, and Jains are in some 
way connected, and they all prevail most in the West, who arc those 
who brought their doctrines there ? and whence did they come ? 

4. I^aws. I believe that, laws aro among the most persistent 
ethnological marks, and that, as such, they have been too much ne¬ 
glected. Caste, and Marriage^ as a sacrament strictly limited by 
caste, seem to be Arian institutions. Arian aro strict rjj^es of inhe¬ 
ritance, resulting from that sacred form of marriage and subject to none 
of the capriees of Mahommcdan and similar laws. Arian iB the pri- 
yate property in land, as distinguished from the Tribal; the property 
first of tho village—then of the family—then of the individual; and a 
consequence is, the attachment of tho Arian to his native soil. Espe¬ 
cially Arian is the form of what wo call constitutional, as opposed 
to patriarchal and arbitrary government. The Indian village or Com¬ 
mune is a constitutional unit, common to all tho Arians. A main 
distinction, os I think, between two great classes of Arians is to bo 
traced in the constitution of these Communes—Aristocratic among 
the one—among the other democratic, and recognizing as equals all 
free citizens, to the exclusion of Helots only. 

Among the non-Arians, on tho other hand, tho rule of the Chiefs 
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seems to be patriarchal and arbitrary—property in the soil is tribal 
rather than individual. There is little local attachment to the soil. 

ho aboriginal tribes of India niov6 from place to place, abandoning 
one location and taking up another in a light way; they are even 
ready to give up their laud, to become labourers, aud to emigrate in a 
way to which the Arians arc by no means prone. They seem to 
have among themselves no casto, they eat anything and every thing. 
Marriage is, I fancy, blit a loose tie. On all these points, however, wo 
want much information. 

5. Manners and mental characteristics. Under this I must in¬ 
clude so much that I cannot attempt to detail it. Sufiicc it to say, 
that any information regarding the temperament and bearing, the 

y 

intelligence, the customs and habits, the amusements and the cere¬ 
monies of little known tribes, may be in many ways most useful. 

It is patent in India to the most superficial observer that, owing to 
the peculiar institution of castes, mere vicinage (even lasting many 
hundred years) has not, ns in Europe, led to the welding of different 
races and tribes into proper local nationalities : that, in fact, in the 
samo locality many different races exist together without comploto 
intermixture, while a single race may frequently be traced through 
many different provinces and countries, always retaining its^own pecu¬ 
liarities under a great variety of circumstances and in contact with 
many varying races. On the otlier^ hand, language can never bo 
exclusive, it jnust be the means of inter-communication between man 
and man, caste and caste, without distinctions of race or creed. 
Hence, however much l>y religion and race a tribe may bo segregated, 
if it be politically and to a groat extent socially united with other 
peoplos, it almost always In the end adopts their language, or a com¬ 
mon lnuguagc is formed by intermixture. That is the ordinary state 
of Indian society. In ^tlio Easiness of life, the different castes are 
united in one society ; some arc in the upper, sorno in the lower strata; 
one is the lord, another the priest, another the free cultivator, ano¬ 
ther the hewer of wood and drawer of water; but still they fonn one 
social whole. Farther, although the rules of caste and marriage may 
hinder the inter-communication of blood, it cannot bat be that in 
the long course of time, daring which different tribes live in the 
closest intercourse, there must be some irregular percolation from one 
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to tlie other; in the course of thousands of years, something of the 
blood and features of one will be infiltrated into the other. 

Thus it has happened that in IiMia there is a sort of double classi¬ 
fication of the people, similar to that which we sometimes see in 
rocks in which there is a double stratification, one line of strata 
running say horizontally, and another line crossing the same rock 
say vertically. When wo trace a tribe or caste from one Provinco to 
another, we shall find that in some things it retains the class charac¬ 
ter, in. others it varies according to provincial character, the latter 
chiefly prevailing in point of language. 

I propose to trace, so far as I can, the different tribes and classes 
tlvroughont India, irrespective of local nationalities, and to some extent 
irrespective of language. I had thought that I might afterwards, when 
that is completed, remark on tho quasi-nationalities created by the 
use of special languages and the social specialities of particular pro¬ 
vinces ; but I find that our information is as yet so imperfect, that I 
prefer to leave this latter task to another day. I shall merely 
make some casual remarks on language and a few other national 
features, as they occnr in the course of my narrative. 

Till wo have accomplished an Ethnological Geography, whether 
Tribal or National, T shall for the most part use tho ordinary terms of our 
Modern Political Geography, and speak of the Punjab and Scinde, 
Bengal and Mysore. But for facility of reference, I must make one 
or two explanations. I shall speak of Hindustan and the Hindu- 
stanecs as the terms arc applied by the natives, to the whole of the 
great Central region of Northern India from the Punjab on one side 
to Bengal on the other, and from the Himalayas to the Southern de¬ 
clivities of the Satpoora Range running Across India in about the 
parallel of 22° Lat. I include in Hindustan, Bahar, (confining the 
term of Bengal to Bengal Proper) as will as^Oudo, Rajpootana, and 
Malwa. South of Hindustan to the West is the Maratta country, which 
may be roughly indicated as bounded by a line drawn from Nagpore 
to Goa. And farther South are the Southern countries, sometimes 
called Dravidian, first the Telinga or Telugu country to the East, the 
Canarese to the West; beyond them again the Tamil country to the 
East, the Malabar or Malayala country to the West. 

As respects the physical features of these countries, it will be remem- 
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bored that the whole of Bengal proper, the N. W. Provinces and 
Onde, the Punjab and Scindo, with part of the adjoining desert coun¬ 
try, form a great semi-circular plain in which there is no place of 
refuge (with little exception) for remains of aboriginal races; in all 
these countries the modern races live together as one social whole. 
But throughout Cefttral and Peninsular India, while the most open 
plains and best cultivated parts of the country arc similarly inhabited, 
there are scattered about, over every province, hills and jnnglcs giving 
cover to aboriginal tribes which hold themselves aloof from tho 
general population, and are very different in language, manners and 
, other particulars. 

It is well known that the groat plain is bounded on tho north by 
the line of tho Himalayas, rising almost suddenly in grout and rugged 
height, but yet habitable for a considerable distance inland before tho 
snows arc reached. That boundary is so uniform that more need not 
be said respecting it, except os regards the northern extremity of 
India. There the plain is not at once succeeded by the Himalaya. 
The range called the Salt llange runs across from Jhelurn to Kala- 
Bagh on the Indus, and thence to the Affglmn mountains, cutting off 
as it were and enclosing a sort of triangle, and supporting a somewhat 
elevated country something of the character of the Peninsular portion 
of India, and lying between this Salt Range and the IlimSlaya. Th^ 
Salt Range, it will be presently seen, is an Ethnological boundary 
of some interest. 8 

I now commence my survey according to Tribes and Castes. 

First, I take as a great division the black aboriginal tribes of the 
interior hills and jungles. There can, I suppose, bo no doubt that 
they are the rcmnantB of* the race which occupied India before the 
Hindus. I need not here go into any question, whether any portion 
of them had received any eftlization from any other source. It is 
enough that all these tribes have many ethnological features in com¬ 
mon. They are evidently the remains of an clement, the greater 
portion of which has been absorbed by, and amalgamated with, the 
modem Indian race, and which, mixed in various degrees with the 
high-featured immigrants,' has contributed to form the Hindoo of 
to-day. In the South their speech still forms the basis of the modem 
languages. If proof were wanting that the predominance of Caucasian 
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features has been attained, in a great part of India, hot gradually, and 
that it is within the historical period that these features have alto* 
gether preponderated, it is only necessary to look at the ancient 
sculptures of the South and West. Take for instance the caves of 
Klephanta near Bombay. Who, looking at the faces there cut in stone, 
and observing the universal thick lip and peculiaV feature, can doubt 
that when those were cut, the non-Caucasian element was still largo 
even among the higher classes ? 

My scheme, however, is not to separate any of the tribes or castes 
of modem Indian society, and to designate them as aboriginal. All 
those peoplo who have been either completely or partially amalga-, 
mated into Hindoo society, whother as proper Hindoos or as Helots 
and outcasts, I regard as coming within the designations of ‘ Modem 
Indians.’ I shall class as Aborigines only those tribes which still live 
apart, forming communities by themselves, under their own leaders, 

, and often speaking their own peculiar languages. 

As Modem Indians again I class together all the high-featured 
northern races, and all the various tribes, castes, and nationalities 
formed by them after absorbing so much of the aboriginal element 
ns has been amalgamated with them, whether they arc now Hindoos, 
Mahommedans, or of any other religion. Of course they are mainly 
Hindoos. *L draw no wide ethnological line between the Northern 
and Southern countries of India, not recognisiug the separate Dravidian 
classification of the latter as properly ethnological. It seems to mo 
that among all the Hindoo tribes the Arian clement now prevails, and 
that the presence, more or less, of the aboriginal element is only a 
question of degree. As a question of degree, I do not think that 
there is, at any geographical parallel, any deiided line. It is remarked 
by Max Muller that languages are Bcldora properly speaking mixed. 
Vocables may be mixed, but a single {^kninar and structure usually 
prevails. Therefore the change from one language to another must 
in so far be sudden. It is still, I believe, open to dispute whether 
the grammar of the present languages of Northern India is of Sanscrit 
or of Aboriginal origin; but at any rate this wc know.rtbat in the North 
the Arians gained so rapid and complete ah ascendancy ns to introduce 
their own radical words, numerals, &c., and to render the language 
essentially Arian, while in the South the Aborigines held out 
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longer, the tide of Arian immigration was more gradual, and 
the Aboriginal grammar and radicals formed tlio mould which 
was only filled up by a large *over-lay of Arian words. Tho 
change tlfbn of language takes place, where passing southwards wo 
dxchange the Maratta for Tclugu and Ganaresc. But looking at 
the people, we see no radical change of feature or characteristics. Tho 
last of those who are more properly Arian in language, arc not essen¬ 
tially superior to the first of those whoso language is by its structure 
classed as Dravidian. The Marattas 'who are classed as Northerners 
(though they probably take their name and much of their blood from 
the aboriginal Mhars and such like tribes, whose features survive in 
their monuments) have no decided advantage over their Canareso 
neighbours; on the contrary, tho Ganaresc of Belganm and Dharwar 
are deemed superior to tho Marattas of tho adjoining districts. And 
to a traveller in Mysore and most of the Southern countries, tho 
general features and appearance of the people is, I think, not very 
greatly less Arian than that of the lower classes of llindnstnnees. 
The truth I take to be, not only that in a mixture of races there is a 
tendency of the higher, moro marked, and more prominent typo to 
predominate, but also that it may well bo that, although the pcoplo 
speaking a Dravidian language in the South, may uhvuysjjy force of 
numbers have linguistically prevailed over each separate batch of 
immigrants, and so far annexed tliem^ still by successive immigra¬ 
tions, notwithstanding a Dravidian form of speech, the Arian blood 
has come in reality greatly to prevail. The mere fact that they 
are recognised us Orthodox Hindoos, seems to imply tho Northern 
origin of all the better castes in the South, and that is their own 
account of their origin. ]* have no doubt that the Southern Hindoos 
may be generally classed as £rians, and that the Southern society is 
in its structure, its manners,* and its laws and institutions an Arian 
society. After all, in their main characteristics, the Southern people 
are very like those of the North. 

Among some of the inferior tribes of tho South, tho remains of the 
thick lips, the very black skin, and other features may, as I have said, 
still be traced, but, colour perhaps excepted, the aboriginal features 
are probably gradually wearing away. 

Notwithstanding the identity in the main of the North oncl the 
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South, it will be seen when I come to details, that the change of 
language very much puzzles and baffles me in the attempt to 
trace the tribes and castes from North to South, and. in fact causes 
a substantial gap in the contiguity of my survey, which I trust 
that others will All. To return to a geological metaphor, there 
is as it were a serious fault at the point where the change of 
languages takes place. A similar series of strata goes oh upon 
the other side, but I can’t exactly identify the particular veins and 
say which is which. The same scries of classes with similar cha¬ 
racteristics prevail in the South, and, knowing that they must have 
come from the North in a continuous stream, one feels sure that they 
must be identical with Northern congeners. It remains for those 
who have an intimate knowledge of the country on cither side of the 
Fault to connect the broken links. Meantime, with the exception 
of the Bramins (who may be traced all through India), I must notice 
the people of the Southern countries separately. 

Commonly as the term is used, it may be well to say a word 
in justification of the use of the term ‘ Arians’ as applied to all 
tho Northern pcoplo. Not only arc they known by the South¬ 
erners as Aryas, (see Buchanan,) but in foci I believe the terra to 
be the correct one. I am aware that some have set down the Jats 
and others os Scythians and Turanians. I have no intention of quar¬ 
relling with any one who chooses to call them Scythians, for that* is 
a very wide and uncertain word, which may have been applied to 
Germans as well as' to Jats. But if the word Turanian is applied to 
Punjabccs, in the sense of expressing that branch of the human race 
which we call Mongolian, the squat, flat-faced, peculiar eyed, beardless 
people of Central, Northern, and Easteifo Asia, then I say that 
the term is wholly inapplicable. Anything more unlike Mongols 
than the tall, handsome, high featured, long bearded Punjabees it 
is impossible to imagine. To iay, on the strength of some obscure 
similarity of names, that any of these people are Mongols and 
Tartars, is not only as unfounded as the connection between Mon¬ 
mouth and Macedon, but is opposed to the most palpable physical 
facts.. It would be about as reasonable to say that the people of 
Tamworth are really Negroes of Timbuctoo, because Tam and Tim 
are jSfearly the same word. An Englishman is not more unlike a 
Negro, than a Punjabee is unlike a Mongol. 
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Assuming then that tho North-Tndians? are what we call Oancasian 
in feature, the only question would be whether they may he in any 
dogre<y3emitic. This there seenls to be no ground for supposing; 
there is no radical trace of Semitic language, and we nowhere trace any 
considerable immigration by land of Arabian or other Semitic tribes. 
That being so, I hope that 1 may properly call the North-Indians 
Arians, and extend the title to all those Indians in whom Arian 
features predominate, even where they have been softened down and 
otherwise qualified by intermixture.' 

Although I believe any division of the Northern tribes in India 
into Arian and Turanian to be quite out of place, I have long had 
an impression that the result of a thorough examination may be to 
divide tho Indian Arians into two classes; the earlier Arians, the de¬ 
scendants of the most ancient Hindus, a people acute, literary, skilled 
in arts, but not very warliko, and rather aristocratic than demo- 

v 

cratic in their institutions; and the later Arians, warliko people—pos- , 
sibly once Scythians—democratic in their institutions, and rather 
energetic than refined and literary. War docs not seem to have been 
one of tho earliest arts; we aro told that tho earliest Egyptians have left 
little in their monuments which suggests that art, and it may be that 
the earliest Hindus had little occasion for it, meeting with but simple 
and peaceful savages. The later Arians appear, in my view, in their 
manners and institutions more nearly to resemble the German tribes, and 
perhaps to them might more properly be applied the term Indo- Germanic. 
The earliest Hindus appear to have had an intimate connection with 
the hills immediately adjoining India on tho North-west, and there may 
well have been gradual immigration from the hills to tho plains. But 
at a later period, when the people in possession of the North of India 
had acquired considerable power, it seems hardly possible that large ' 
bodies of conquering immigrants should have found their way to India 
by Oabul and the Khyber Pass. Those defiles are far too difficult to 
' be forced by strangers in largo bodies accompanied by women and 
children. The Affghans, and those who have ruled the Affgttkras, have 
had the command of the direct route; but if Rajpoots, Jats &o. muma 
as immigrant peoples, they probably came by the route of the Bolan 1 , 
occupying the high pastoral lands about Quettah, and thence descend¬ 
ing into the plains below. We shall find accordingly that thw Jats 
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(whom on this theory we may suppose to have been the latest comers) 
occupy just the area which would tally with such a mode of immigra¬ 
tion. *■ ^ 

In physical appearance I would divide Indian Arians into two 
classes, as far as we can call that a division which is only a question of 
degree. The people of the extreme north, the pure Arians, large, fair, 
high-featured, I shall call “ High-Arian” in type. The prominence 
and beauty of their features is remarkable. The brow is remarkably 
high and well shaped; the nose connected by a high bridge with the 
high brow is also well shaped, sometimes straight, more often 
slightly curved; the eyes are very fine, the lips thin, mouth of a good 
shape, the beard long and full. The type once seen cannot be mistaken. 
The prominence of the brow in adults somewhat conceals the eye, but 
in the children it is something marvellous. On the other hand, the 
more srftdued features, more frequently approaching a low and snub- 
nosed type, and resembling those which are common among the lower 
classes in Europe, are in India generally accompanied by a shorter 
(bat still pretty robust) form, a skin darker (but still more brown than 
black), and an appearance altogether inferior, but yet not aboriginal in 
its style. This I shall call the “ Low-Arian” type. 

In addition to the two main divisions, of aborigines, and modem 
Indians, I propose to put under a third division, those whom I shall 
generally describe as “ Borderers/’ that is, the tribes on the borders, 
whose blood and manners show the influence of immigrants of races 
other than those already noticed. These meet and mix with the 
native populations, and form some marked classes. On the West Coast 
there has been a considerable immigration of Arabs and others; the same 
has been the case in Lower Sinde. Along* the whole line of the 
Himalayas, and on the whole of the Eastern Frontier, Turanian races 
meet the Indians. 

Thus then I have three main classes:— 

1. Aborigines, 

2. Modem Indians, and 

3. Borderers. 

4 

The 2nd axe of course by far the largest and most important class. 

Besides, making the distinction among modem Indians, of high and 
low Asians, there, am. one. or two other points which. I would 
notice, before going into details. 
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I should like to class Hindus as High and Low Hindus. There 
is a full-blown style of Hindus (principally HindustaneeB) who hate 
adopted to the full all the modern Hindu superstitions and obser¬ 
vances, who are very particular about their cooking and such matters, 
and in consequence generally eat but one large meal once a day, whose 
widows may not re-marry, and who are in a continual state of anxiety 
about the rules of their caste. These are high Hindus. There is 
another class of Hindus, much less particular, whose religion and 
religious observances sit very easy ugbn them, whose widows re-marry, 
and whose prejudices do not prevent their taking good wholesome 
meals as often as they can. Such are the Punjabees, -some of the 
Hindustanees, and I believe a good many of the Southerners. These 
I would call low Hindus. 

With respect to caste, whatever there may once have been, there is 
now no proper Military caste. The fighting and dominant tjfres ire, 
it may be said invariably, in the main Agricultural and are Classed as 
such. ’ Why the old Vaisyas are sometimes said to have been the 
Merchant class I do not understand. It is clear that they jyere the 
body of free people, whoso duty it was to till the land, keep flocks, 
carry on trade,' and many other things besides. The Soodras were 
the Helots, “ whose duty is expressed in ono word, viz., to serve the 
other three classes,” evidently the conquered race. Now-a-days it 
seems to be considered that, except the Brahmins, almost all are 
Soodras, that is, all have more or less intermixed with the lower races 
and lost their purity of blood. Hindu Society then has lost its former 
great divisions, and has been split up into an infinite variety of decent 
castes of mixed parentage, who have absorbed the old Soodras, as 
well as the VaiByas. tinder them again new tribes of Helots are 
found, probably tribes more recently conquered. 

The Agricultural tribes may, for the most part, be divided into* 
three classes:— 

1. Those whose proclivities were originally Pastoral, and gene- 
rally somewhat predatory. 

2. Agricultural tribes in the proper sense, that is, Farmers—men 
who both cultivate the soil on a large scale, and keep cattle said 
waggons when the country is favorable to that kind of Farming* 
These tribes are also most frequently those who have the gtitfleBt 
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Military vigor, and most democratic constitution, and generally occupy 
the dominant position in the country. 

8. The gardening tribes, i. r those who do the smaller and finer 
farming and kitchen gardening. These are generally peaceable and 
nnmartial people. 

I shall not always exactly follow this order, but shall take first the 
tribes who are politically most important. 

The Mercantile tribes I shall notice separately, and then the Writer 
tribes, where such tribes exist. When 1 speak of literate occupation, 
I mean exclusive of mercantile business, that being almost every¬ 
where in the hands of mercantile castes. Next come the Artizans, 
and finally the Helots and inferior classes. 

Tub Aborigines. 

In giving any general description of the Aborigines, I must premise 
that ilris by no means to be supposed that all or most of the indivi¬ 
duals of the race will correspond to the description. The fact is that 
the Aboriginal tribes now remaining are but like scattered remnants 
of a substance floating here and there in a moss of water, into which 
they have been all but melted, and in which they are on the point of 
disappearing. By far the greater part of their substance has already 
commingled in the fluid around them, the remainder is saturated with 
it, and it is only in the very kernel and inner centre of the largest 
lumps, that something like the pure original substance is to be found. 
There is not in Peninsular India any very large tract of very high 
and difficult country; the Aboriginal tribes are for the most part not 
collected in any great masses supporting one another, but are found 
in small and detached tribes here and therd, wherever a bunch of 
hills or an unhealthy jungle has given them a refuge. Even in these 
retreats, they are everywhere closely surrounded by, and to a consider¬ 
able extent penetrated, or as I called it, saturated with an Arian 
dement which modifies both their features and their langui go. 

Another circumstance has perhaps almost as much contributed to 
modify many of these tribes. There seems to be no doubt that at 
points in Indian history, where one dominant race has given way and 
before another has been fully established, tribes of hardy aborigines 
bom «the hills, accustomed to the use,of weapons in the chase and 
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probably to a good deal of robbeiy, have come down on the enervated 
people of the plains and valleys, and have established a temporary 
dominion over considerable tracts dt country. Just as on the depart¬ 
ure of the Romans and before the establishment of Teutonio rule, 
the Piets and Scots came down on the cultivated portions of Britain, 
so it seems certain that, at periods long subsequent to the glories of 
the Solar and Lunar Rajpoots, Aboriginal Bhtirs and Oheroos estab¬ 
lished considerable principalities in parts of Oude and of the Benares 
and Behar Provinces. So also Bheels, Mairs, and Kolees seem to 
have had at one time considerable power in Rajpootana and Goojerat. 
In comparatively modem times, the Bcdas or Bedcrs (whose name is 
I believe really identical with that of the Ycdahs or Veddcrs) seem to 
have established considerable power in the South, and the Gonds iu 
Central India acquired quite a wide dominion. Under such circum¬ 
stances, the savage conquerors are generally themsolves socially ^aquer- 
ed, and the tribes so situatod, while gaining some civilisation, lose much 
of their peculiarities of blood and feature, and more of tlicir language. 

By far the largest tract in which the Aboriginal tribes prevail, 
and may be said to form the mass of the inhabitants, is that 
extending through the hilly country from the western and southern 
borders of Bengal, Behar and Benares to the frontiers of the Hydera¬ 
bad and Madras territories, and from the Eastern Ghats inland to the 
civilised portions of the Nagpore territory; but even in this tract it 
appears that there are evident monuments of old Hindoo civilisation, 
showing that Hindoos, or at any rate Sivites, had at one time a far 
greater hold on much of this country than they now have, and that 
probably after being partially civilised, it was gained back by the 
Aborigines. Even now "this country is intersected by settled and 
cultivated tracts. Hindoos are scattered about it, and there is an 
admixture of Hindoo blood. Still, in all this part of the country, 
Aboriginal tribes muster very strong, and they preserve their lan¬ 
guage, their manners, and their peculiarities much better than elsewhere. 
It is, however, as I have said, only in the heart and kernel of* the 
best preserved tribes, that we must look for the real original character¬ 
istics existing in a palpable and little-diluted form." - In less pure, 
specimens, they will be found less distinct. My impression is that^if 
we look carefully, they will seldom be altogether wanting.^ffoe' 
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thick-lipped expression of countenance lingers long. The Gond Baja 
of Nagpore is of a family for generations civilised and Mohommedan, 
doubtless of very far from pure Aboriginal blood, and rather fair¬ 
skinned, but even in him I noticed the thick lips as prominent as in 
an African. Major Tickell seems to describe the ‘Hos,’ who are iden¬ 
tical with ( Lurka Coles’ and closely allied to Moondahs and Sontals 
(one of the ugliest of races), as handsome; but everything is compara¬ 
tive, and I suspect that this beauty is of the same kind as that which 
enthusiastic African travellers are constantly discovering in Negro 
tribes. The Hos of the border fand have probably much intermixed 
with Ooriahs, and are less ugly than their congeners are always 
described to be. 

Setting aside then the numerous half-breeds, borderers, and people 
of imperfect type, I take it that the general physical type of all the 
purest Aboriginal tribes, is that which is commonly known as Negrito. 
They are small and slight, very black, face broad and flat, the thick 
lips already mentioned very prominent, noses broad and nostrils wide, 
beard scanty, hair very abundant and tangled, of a shock-headed 
appearance, sometimes curly or even woolly. The peculiar Mongolian 
or Chinese form of the eye is not conspicuous, and altogether the 
features and the face are rather what we best know as African than 
Mongolian.’ This description crops up everywhere in all the.various 
descriptions of Aboriginal tribes. I have not collected all these testi¬ 
monies, but I will give one or two on which I can lay my hands. 
Col. Dalton says, “ The Jushpore Oraons are the ugliest of the race, 
with foreheads‘villainous low,’flat noses and projecting maxillariesj 
they approach the Negro in physiognomy.” And again, “ The Kaurs, 
next to the Jushpore Oraons, are the uglies't race I have seen, dark, 
coarse-featured, wide mouths and thick lips.” In a note which he 
was good enough to send in answer to some inquiries which I made, 
he adds, “ The Oraons have more of the African type of feature, and I 
have seen amongst them woolly heads.” An isolated tribe on the 
East Coast, called * Chenchwars,' are described in similar terms, and said 
to be “ just what yon might suppose to result from the crossing of the 
Malacca Aborigines with the common peoplo of this country,” the 
Malacca Aborigines being very marked Negritos. The Savage Gonds 
in thtPf orests east of the Wyngunga seem to be of a similar type.. So 
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in the papers with which I have been favoured from Bombay, I find 
that Major Keatinge, describing the three tribes ‘of Gonds, Koors, and 
Bheels who meet abont Asseerghtfr, says, “ All three tribes are very 
black, with a decidedly African expression when met in the centres of 
their country.” And Capt. Probyn, speaking of the more civilised 
Gonds who are now,*he says, finer and fairer, still adds, “ with some¬ 
what African features.” Major Keatinge adds 'wliat illustrates that 
which I have already said, “ On the outskirts of their country, their 
features are much modified, showing plainly that they do not succeed 
in keeping their blood pure. The Chiefs have generally made it a 
point to get women of other castes into their households, and 1 have 
consequently observed that none of them have tlie national features.” ’ 

In the South, the Chermars of Malabar aro described as “ very di¬ 
minutive, with a very black complexion, with^ot unfrequently woolly 
hair.” And of some of the tribes of the Kodagherry hills it is said that 
“ flattened noses, dark complexion and large white teoth filed into the 
form of a saw give them an African appearance.” The Nagadees aro 
said to be “ in complexion invariably of the deepest black, their hair 
thick and curly, their features brutish, their forms diminutive.” 
That the type which I have described prevailed among the Aborigines 
generally in ancient times, is evident from the Purans, where they 
are described in extremely uncomplimentary terms as ‘ vile monsters/ 

* allied to monkeys/ ‘ as black as crows/ * of flattened features and of 
dwarfish stature.’ Their long thick matted hair is also particularly 
mentioned. 

The ancient Greeks also describe the South-Indians as like Ethio¬ 
pians, and it is difficult to assign any other country to the Oriental 
Ethiopians of Herodotus. * 

It may be stated, as a physical peculiarity of the Aboriginal tribes*, 
that most of them seem to have a remarkable power of resisting, 
malaria, and thrive in the most malarious jungles where no other 
human beings can live. This may, however, be the result of long 
habit; some tribes inhabiting healthy localities sicken easily enough 
elsewhere. 

The languages of the Aborigines seem to have all this much in 
common, that they are of the structure described as Turanian. They 
are neither like the Monosyllabic Chinese on the one hand, norTHVthe 
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other like those Arabian and African languages which seem to form 
their changes by variations in the body of the word. The Indian 
Aboriginal languages, in common *with the Hindustonee, the Turkish, 
and some Arian tongues, seem to form declensions, conjugations, and 
derivations, and to supply the place of what we call ‘ prepositions’ by 
jjost-positions and post-inflections. The verb or governing word comes 
at the end of the sentence, instead of at the beginning as in English, 
somewhat thus, our order being just reversed. 

Bern acu tetigit 

Ckeez sui-so * cliuha 

Thing needle with touched he. 

‘ The word ( Turanian,’ as applied to an immense class of languages, 
does not, howover, imply any immediate connection with Thibetans 
or Mongolians, from wl^pi the Indian Aborigines are physically so 
world-wido asunder. It is used in that very wide sense which in¬ 
cludes not only all the Mongolian races, but all the Polynesian races, 
and all the Negritoes of the Indian Archipelago, Australia, and Van 
Diemen’s land. A few vocables are said to be found, common to tho 
Dravidian tongues and to some other Turanian languages. But the 
groatest resemblance is said to be not to the nearer Mongolians, but to 
tho most distant Finns, and it is at tho same time admitted that there 

f 

are at least as great indications of a special connection with tho 
Australian Negritoes. It may then generally be said, that both in 
physique and in the structure of their language, the Aborigines present 
atype analogous to that of the Negritoes of the South Seas, Papuans, 
Tasmanians and others, as well as to the nearer Negritoes of Malacca 
and the Andamans. 

That which I have already said of tho general character of tho laws 
and institutions of the Non-Arians as distinguished from the Arians, Is 
all that I can give as common to all these tribes. On this and many 
other points, we require much more information. 

One tribe only I must except, as quite without and beyond the 
general descriptions of the Aborigines which I have given, viz. the 
Todas of the upper plateau of the Neilgherry hills. They are not 
properly Hindoos, but no one who sees them, would for a moment 
suppose that they belong to the Negrito races. They are evidently 
Caucasians of a high type. In truth they are but a very small tribe; the * 
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common tradition and consent of the country makos it clear that they 
came as conquering immigrants to tlicir present position at a compara¬ 
tively recent period, and their pastoral habit renders tlicir migration 
easy. Their language, so small a body may well hare almost lost 
during their wanderings among Dravidinns. They may be anything 
Caucasian, and from anywhere; ordinary Aborigines they are not. It has 
been said, that in their speech some words have a resemblance to the 
Brnkui dialect, but personally they do not scorn to resemble Bralinis, 
they are rather like Greeks. 

The points of structure which I Bare given, as common to all the 
Aboriginal languages, are, it will be observed, of the widest character. 
And this brings me to the fact that by the test of language the 
Aboriginal tribes may bo divided into two great classes, having very 
few vocables in common. The first great division is that of the tribes 
speaking dialects radically allied to the civilised languages of the 
South, commonly called the Dravidian languages. These then I shall 
call tho Dravidian Aborigines. There is no doubt that the wild tribos 
of tho southern hills Rpeak wild and primitive forms of the southern 
languages. The Garninbcrs seem to be ancient Tamil speakers, the 
Muleasurs of the Western Ghats approach nearer to the Malaysia. 
The Burghers and Kotahs speak a primitive €anarcsc,.the llamooses, 
a language which seems to be for the most part Telagoo. * 

Tho Gond language is as clearly Dravidian as Telagoo or Tamil, and 
the Gonds are so considerable a people tliat the Gondce might almost be 
added io the list of regular languages of tho southern type. The 
name Khond is so like Gond that, noxt neighbours as they are, one 
would almost suppose the words to be the same. They are said to be 
different, but at any rate the Khoiuls also are shown by their language 
to be clearly Dravidian. More distant is the tongue of the Oraon 
tribe, to whose physical characteristics I have already alluded, and who 
are. now found among tribes of tho other division (to be presently 
noticed) in the Ghota-Nagpore territory. But the radicals and main 
features of the Oraon language leave no doubt that they arc of 
Dravidian stock—a circumstance which does not suprise ns, as we 
learn that they are comparatively recent immigrants from the west 
into their present locations. Bast of them again, in tho Bajmahal 
hills, we have the last of the Dravidian tribes (so far as has yw been 
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ascertained), speaking a language akin to tliat oi tlic Oraons. Those 
hills form a kind oi knot at the extreme eastern point oi the hill 
country oi Central India. It was known that the people were entirely 
different from their neighbours the Santals. The latter cultivate the 
lower lands, and it may at first sight seem surprising that the higher 
grounds Bhould be in the possession oi more recent settlers of a distant 
southern stock. The fact, however, seems to be explained by the 
plundering habits oi tho Rajmahal hillmen. They seem to have 
occupied those hills as a kind of stronghold, from which they could 
conveniently plunder the plains Around them. 

The greater part oi the Chota-Nagporc division and adjoining tracts 
is occupied by tribes whom I take as representative of the second or 
northern division of tho Aborigines. There are ‘ Lurka Coles,' 1 JIos,’ 
* Bhoomijs,* ‘ Moondahs,’ and Santals, and wilder tribes of tho border 
hills, all speaking dialects of a language very different from the 
Dravidian. In fact, so far as vocables go, no substantial connection can 
be traced. Max Miillcr speaks of these tongues as quite unconnected 
with any other. Still I venture to think that there seems to be some 
similarity of structure between them and the Dravidian languages. 
Major Tickell has published in the Journal of the Society a grammar 
of the IIos or Lurka Col language; and I note the following as a fow 
of the peculiarities common to it and to the Dravidian tongues, as the 
latter are set forth by Dr. Caldwell. 

First, there is the general coincidence oi structure, which I have 
already noticed as common to all the Aboriginal tongues as well as to 
Hindustanee, Turkish, &e. In this respect, tho northern Aborigines 
do not differ, and they similarly use postpositions, &c. 

Further. In the Dravidian tongues there is no regular gender, 
all inanimate things are neuter, and the terms male and female are 
prefixed when necessary. 

It seems to. be the same in the northern aboriginal tongues. 

Adjectives do not decline, nor are there degrees oi comparison. 

It is the same in the northern tongues. 

There are two forms oi the first person plural, one to include, and the 
other to exclude the person addressed. 

This peculiarity also is found among the northern tribes, as well as 
in the-Australian tongues. 
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Relative participles are used instead of relative pronouns in both 
classes of languages. 

The northern tongues seem to be considered more highly inflected 
than the Dravidian, and they have a regular dual form which the 
others have not. The verbs have no passivo voice. 

It would seem 1 8 imply a higher organisation in the northern 
aborigiual languages, that the vocabularies show them to be mere 
complete, and less to borrow from their neighbours all words beyond 
tho very simplest. For instance, in the matter of numbers, while the 
Gonrts do not go beyond ten, the* Oraons beyond four, nor the 
Rajmahalecs beyond two in Dravidian numbers, (borrowing all the rest 
from tho Hindoo,) tho Coles and Santals count up to high numbers 
in their own tongue, only using scores instead of the decimal notation 
of hundreds, as do many Arian tribes. I have seen it stated that the 
Dravidian Khonds count by dozens. 

Max Muller remarks that savage tribes, with no letters to fix 
tlioir tongues, alter tlicir speech much more rapidly than civilised 
nations; and it may be that, when we have two groups of people adjoin- 
ing one another and with a general physical similarity, such a general 
structural resemblance of language as I have noticed may mark a 
remote common origin, even when the community of vocables can no 
longer be traced. But at any rate, tho difference is now so Vide as to 
establish, as I have said, two distinctly marked groups. 

The generic name usually applied *to tho Aborigines of ihe hill 
country of Cliota-Nagpore, Mirzapovc and Rewah is ( Coles’ or ( Koles.’ 
Europeans apply the tom to the Dravidian Oraons as well as to the 
others, but perhaps erroneously. It is difficult to say to which tribes 
the name is properly applied, for most of them have other distinctive 
names. But in the south of the Cliota-Nagpore country, about 
Singbhoom, &c. it is certainly applied to the 1 Lurka Coles,’ and I can 
myself testify that on tho Mirzapore-Jubbulpore road, the Aborigines 
are called by the natives Coles or Kolees, which they volunteered to 
explain to me to be the same word “ which you call Coolee.” On tho 
Bombay side again a very numerous class of Aborigines are styled 
Kolees. In the Simla hills also, the inferior people are known as 
Kolees. Altogether I have myself little doubt that the ordinary word 
Coolee, as applied to a bearer of burdens or labourer, is the samenpord, 
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and that in slioit it is tho word generally applied by the Northern 
Indians to tlic Aboriginal tribes, most of whom they reduced to tho 
condition of Helots. 

There seems to be good reason to suppose that the original form of 
the word was ‘ Kola’ or ‘ Kolar.’ In fact, India seems to have been 
known to .the ancients (who approached it coastwfke from the West) as 
Golara or Coolee-land (Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX ) and the people as 
Colaurians. If Kolar be the original fonn of Kolee, it would seem 
not improbable that, as in tho mouths of some tribes by dropping tho * r* 
it became Kola or Kolco, so in the mouths of others, by dropping the 
* V it would become ICoar, Kaur, Koor, Khar or Khor, a form which 
would ombrace a largo number of those tribes as now designated. I 
propose then to call the nofthem tribes Kolarian or Coolec Aborigines. 

One may see frequent allusion to Kolarees or Collerics in the south 
of India. It appears that the word there used is properly ‘ Kallar.' 
In tho Canareso language, tho word ( ICallar,' it seems, simply means a 
thief or robber, and hence some of the predatory Aborigines of the 
hills, are designated Kallars or robbers, just as the thieves of Central 
Asia aro called 1 Kazaks’ or ‘ Cossacks.' The word is applied so 
differently from that of Coolee, that there may fairly be doubt of its 
being the samo. But the subject is worthy of farther inquiry, and if 
it prove that in fact the two words are identical, the term Coolee or 
Kolarian must be applied to the Aboriginal tribes generally, not to one 
division* of them. Meantime,‘however, I apply it to the Northern 
tribes only, but I confess I have misgivings whether tho more general 
senso may not prove to be the true one. 

Beyond the difference of language, I am unable to state with con¬ 
fidence any very marked features distinguishing the Dravidian and 
Kolarian groups of tribes (each taken as a whole) from one another. 
But a marked difference in habits, manners, and national characteristics, 
has been found to exist where the two classos are in tho closest'conti- 
guityi The Santals and Rajmahalees are known to present a marked 
contrast,'and on the Chota-Nagpore plateau I am told that “the 
difference is so great, that they appeared to be quite another nation,” 
and “ their customs, appearance, even manners, are very different.” 
Of these differences we have not tho details, but I hope that they may 
be {{pushed in Col. Hal ton’s promised paper on the Coles. 
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Tlio Kolarian Santals are a very ugly race, and I gather that their 
neighbours, the Dravidian Itajmnhalees, havo rather the advantage o! 
them in this respect, these latter have probably kidnapped a good 
many Arian women from the plains. I have fancied that I have noticed 
in some of the 1 Dliangar’ labourers in and about Calcutta, a peculiar 
little ‘ pique’ ‘ retroWsS’ sort of nose, as distinguished from the flat 
broad-nosed features of the Santals, but this scarcely amounts to an 
observation. It may be noticed that'in the passages which I have 
quoted in regard to the general type of the Aborigines, tho African 
style was more especially attributed *to Dravidian Oraons, Gonds and 
Chcnchwars, &c. The Kolarians, Kaurs, Khairwars and Koors, are 
also represented as only one degree less ill-favoured; so, on tho whole, 
I imagine that in point of personal appearance there is not much to 
choose between tho two groups. Ethnographers seem to distinguish 
the Negritoes of the Southern Seas into two groups, a woolly or curly- 
haired group, and a straight-haired group; perhaps there may be found 
to have been some such division in India. 

The Santals and most of their immediate congeners, are certainly 
a more simple, mild, and industrious race than tho llajmuhalees, Gonds, 
Khonds, and Southern Kallar tribes; but again the Lurka Coles seem 
to be warlike, and the hill Khorewahs are described as wild savages, 
armed with battle axes and bows and arrows. On the whole, I should 
rather imagine that the Kolarians aro more frequently good Coolees, 
and the Dravididns oftencr troublesomo Kallars. 

The descriptions of the Aborigines as a good-natured ^ople, ever 
dancing' and singing (in a way that" reminds one of the pleasanter 
descriptions of the Negroes,) I And to be applied to the Kolarians,— 
Santals, Moondahs, Khorewahs, &c.—more than to the Dravidian tribes. 

As respects religion, although the indications are too slight for any 
confident generalisation, the accounts of the Kolarian creed seem 
pleasanter than those of tho Dravidian beliefs and rites. The latter 
seem to deal in demonology, fetishism, frantic dances, bloody and 
even human sacrifices, in a way which reminds us of the worst African 
types; while several different accounts of Northern Aborigines, in widely 
different parts of the country, represent them as reverencing in an 
inoffensive way the sun, moon, and Lord of tigers, and mild and innocent 
Bhoots or household spirits. The superstitious belief in 
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ns a charm, is slmml with the Aborigines by all the Hindustanees. 
Another practice of tfce Aborigines the latter also have in hilly tracts, 
the heaping np cairns of stones at particular ggints, and tying bits of 
rag t& a particular tree as votive offerings. This last may be seen 
anywhere, and these practices are probably very widely spread. 

If there really be such a distinction between the Dravidian and 
Kolnriau religions as that at which I have hinted, it is very like a 
similar distinction in Africa. In a work on South Africa by the 

i 

JRev. Mr. Grout, we are told that the gods of the Hottentots aro 
above, the sun, moon, &c. while'those of the Kaffirs and more war¬ 
like Negroes south of the line arc below, demons and evil spirits. 
Among some of the latter too are seen the horrid rites and bloody 
sacrifices. It strikes me that there is some resemblance in appearance 
between Hottentots and Santals. 

A curious testimony to the ancient rights of the Indian ‘ Boomeas ’ 
or people of the soil, is the practice in many parts of Central India 
where Hindu chiefs are dominant, that a new chief on his accession 
receives the teka or investiture from the blood of an Aboriginal Kole, 
Gond or Bheel. 

I proceed to mention the various tribes in detail, so far as my imper¬ 
fect knowledge of them permits. 

The Aboriginal tribes now living apart from the general population 
in the South of India, appear to be very small and scattered. They 
arc there for the most part absorbed in the general social system. 
Pariahs an^others, as is well known, merely form a lower social grade. 
The robber tribes, Beders and such like, seem for the moBt part to 
have robbed themselves into a respectable and even aristocratical posi¬ 
tion. The Beders in some parts of Mysore now form a considerable 
portion of the population, and they have many Polygorships. There 
seems to be some doubt whether the Badagras and Kotas of the lower 
Neilghorry hills are properly Aborigines, they being, it appears, immi- 
grants in those parts, and the Carambers the true Aborigines. I have, 
not been able to meet with any very connected or detailed account of 
the thoroughly Aboriginal tribes of the hills and forests of the 
Ncilghcrries, Pulneys, and Western Ghats. The word Maleamr seems 
to mean simply a hillman, and the more proper tribal designations 
appecff4d*t>e Carambers, Irulars, Puliars, and Yedcrs, These seem to 
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be tribes in the very lowest stage of savageness, with in fact scarcely 
any agriculture, mere men of the woods. The£pre represented as of 
very diminutive Btature, with thickly mattod locks and supple limbs, 
living under trees in caverns or in the rudest wigwams, keeping 
sheep or collecting forest produce, very stupid but also very mild and 
inoffensive, except f!hftt they have'a great reputation as sorcerers, and 
themselves believing in a religion of demons and witchcraft, are by 
their neighbours believed to bo highly gifted that way. Altogether 
they seem to bo very inferior to the simple but sturdy and industrious 
Coolees of the north. * 

The Chcnchwars, already mentioned, and several very petty and 
isolated tribes exist in the .Eastern Ghats about and north of Madras. 
I can only give the names of “ Chendaurs” and “ Yende” as near the 
Kistna and Pulicat Lake. Allusions seem to bo made to the existence 
of Aboriginal or quasi-Aboriginal tribes at different points in tlio 
Western Ghats and Coasts; the name of “ Ghermans” and “ Neade’» 
arc mentioned in Travancore and Cochin, but they are no doubt the 
same as Cliermars and Nagadees, the slaves of Malabar. The Dhers 
and Ramooscs of the centre and west of the Peninsula seem to be mixed 
with the general population. On all these points more precise informa, 
tion is much required. 

It is not till we cross the Godavery to the north, that Vo come to 
the country really held by the Aborigines. * . 

In the highlands between the Godavery and the Mahanaddee, the 
savage Klionds, notorious for their human sacrifices, are to the East, 
the barbarous and less known tribes of Gonds to tho West and more 
in the interior. 

The IChonds appear to4>e in contact with Hindus and to have some 
of that race among them. Their blood is probably somewhat mixed, 
and they are not described as so ugly and ultra-Aboriginal as some 
other tribes. 

Of the Gonds of the forests of Bustar and thence running up towards 
the Wyngunga we know very little, except that they are extreme 
savages, black, ugly, barbarous and dangerous. The name “ Marees” 
seems to be there applied to them, and they appear to be nearly inde¬ 
pendent, owning a scant allegiance to chiefs whose blood is for the most 
part Gond. From thence the Gonds extend a long way ^orthp^nd 
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occupy a broad tract oast and west wherever the country is jungly or 
hilly, but becoming0ore and more civilised and more dominant over 
others as we go northwards. The valley of Sumbhulpore may be 
taken as for the most part marking the division between the Gond 
country on one side, and that of the Aborigines of northern stock 
on the other. 

On the east the Gonds, under the name of Gours, extend into the 
borders of the Chota-Nagporo agency in Oodeypore and Sirgoojah, 
but they are there much llinduised and have lost their language. The 
Baja of Sirgoojah, though pretending to be a Bajpoot, is suspected to 
be a Gour; at any rate the Gours are there the dominant tribe. 
Thence westward along the line of the Sautpoora hills, through all the 
hilly country of the districts of Mnndla, Jubbulpore, Seoneo, Chand- 
wura, Baitool and Iloshangabad, in fact in some degree to themcigh- 
bourliood of Assecrghur, the Gonds predominate. In the wilder parts, 
they speak their own Aboriginal language, and seem there to be a 
simple and not intractable people, following both pastoral and agricul¬ 
tural pursuits. In the older maps, the name Gondwana is given to a 
wider tract of country in this part of Central India, being that which 
was in modem times rather politically than ctlinologically Gond. 
The Gonds (in a somewhat civilised form) were in fact for some timo 
masters of all this part of the country, including the open and culti¬ 
vated tracts about Nagporc, Bacpore, Jubbulpore, &c. and perhaps as 
far as Ellichpore on the one hand, and on the other to the south of the 
G odavcTy, where some of them are found among the ordinary Tclinga 
population. Deogurh in the Sautpooras was the chief seat of their 
power. They immediately preceded the Marattas. These latter 
ousted them from the open and valuable tlacts, and they do not now 
form any considerable part of the population of the plain country, but 
they maintained a feudal dominion in much of the hilly country; and 
to this day not only the chiefs and largo zemindars of the Sautpoora 
range, but most of the men of considerable position in parts, of Saugor 
and other districts north of the Nerbudda are, I understand, Gonds, 
diluted or improved Gonds as the caso may be, (most of them wish to 
become Rajpoots, and others have become Mussulmans), but still Gonds. 

Following up the Dravidian tribes, we next come to the Oraons, now 
i lopstett in the midst of Kolorian tribes and much mixed up with 
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them, The Gonds or Gours have been mentioned as found in a not 
very pure fonn in the west of Oodeypore, and Siigoojah of the Chota- 
Nagporo division. In the highlaifds to the east of those states and 
of Juslipore, the Oraons are found. Col. Dalton mentions them as form¬ 
ing the greater part of the population of a considerable portion of the 
Jushpore highlands, and it is these whom he describes as the ugliest of 
the race. Thence eastwards the Oraons have pushed themselves into 
the propor country of the Moondahs (of Kolarian race) in the plateau 
of the Chota-Nagpore district and adjoining country. They must 
have been strong, to effect an ingress to a country not originally their 
own, but I do not understand that they are now at all dominant over 
the others. In fact they seem to have very much adopted the habits 
of the Kolarians, among whom or in contact with whom they live, 
are industrious and laborious, and as much as tho others contribute to 
the supply of the labour market of Bengal. I understand that they 
form a considerable proportion of the Calcutta Dhangars ; that last 
term being one the proper meaning of which I cannot ascertain, but 
which, so far as I can learn, is applied generically to the aboriginal 
labourers in Calcutta. 

Separated from the Oraons by a considerable space (principally of 
lower but still more or less hilly conntiy, occupied by mixed tribes of 
Kolarians, Hindustanees, and Bengalees), are the Dravidian Rajma- 
lialees, whose proper tribal name, I have not ascertained. They are 
sometimes called Maler,. but that is merely the Dravidian form for 
mountaineers, the word applied to si)" many of these tribes. 

These are the men who are toll known m connection with Mr. 
Cleveland’s endeavours to tame and reform them. They seem to have ' 
been in those days terribleg depredators. That all the parts of India 
adjoining the Central hills, both at this point and throughout a con¬ 
siderably wider range, were in times of anarchy dreadfully subject to 
injury from the hill-men, is still attested by the numerous and exten- *' 
sive ‘ghatwallee’ tenures held all along the foot of the hills and- 
about the Ghats and passes. They are particularly numerous in the 
Bhaugulpore and Beerbhoom districts, adjoining the Rajmahal hills 
on either side. Such estates pay little or no revenue, but are held on 
the condition of guarding tho passes against hill robbers, murderers, 
and cattle-lifters. The hill-men have been successfully r^ain)^, 
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I believe that they cultivate quietly, and there appears to be now 
little complaint against them. Organised and serious raids on the 
plains are, I understand, unknowns The Bajmahal men are those who 
were enlisted into the British military service to form the local corps 
known as the Bhaugulpore Hill Bangers; but when the usually quiet 
Bantals were impelled by a sense oi wrong a headlong sort of 
rebellion, the other (and it was supposed more military) race forming 
the Bangers, when opposed to them, by no means distinguished 
themselves, and they have since, I think, been disbanded. 

I now pasB to* the Kolarian tribes. The more civilised and numerous 
tribes of this race, occupying an extensive country about 150 miles 
west from Calcutta^ and known as Moondahs, Bhoomiz, Hos, and 
Santals, speak languages so nearly identical, that they may all 
be regarded as Sub-divisions of one people. They are in fmt very 
like one another in many ways. They occupy most of the British 
' districts of Chota-Nagpore, Singbhoom, Maunbhoom, and the hilly part 
of Bhaugulpore (Bajmahal hills excepted) now known as the Santal 
Fergunnahs; also parts of West Burdwan, Midnapore and Cuttack. 
'They are a simple industrious people, and are reputed to be 
remarkably honest and truthful. Their country is healthy and, 
unlike most aboriginal tribes in most parts of the world, they seem 
by no mefas to be dying out, but multiply and supply the labour 
market. Partly on account of the cheapness of labour in their 
country, partly on account of their tractable disposition and freedom 
from all caste and food prejudices, and more especially, I think, because 
of that want of attachment to the soil which distinguishes the 
’ Aboriginal from the Arian, they are much sought after and highly 
prized as labourers. Many of them are settled in the service of Bengal 
Indigo-planters; they are very well known allabourers on the Bailways, 
roads, and other works of Western Bengal; and they are now, I believe, 
* the favourite material for emigration to Assam. Unfortunately, 
however, coming from a healthy high and dry country, they have not 
that capacity for resisting malaria for which the wilder tribes are 
remarkable, and seem to die very rapidly. 

In the Chota-Nagpore country, the * Moondahs’ seem to have so far 
adopted Arian manners, as to live together in considerable villages, 
ingtesd^Tf apart in detached houses or isolated hamlets, according to 
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the common practice oi these tribes; but I am told that so great is 
their instability and want of attachment to any particular spot, that 
not unfrequentljr, on some petty qyarrel with their zemindar, a whole 
.village will abandon their houses and seek other locations, or put 
themselves under the guidance of a Goolee recruiting-agent. The Hob 
and Bhoomiz* of thfrloiyer parts of Singbhoom and Maunbhoom, seem 
to bo tolerably civilised. The Santals, though geographically near 
the plains, seem to be among the most shy and socially-isolated of 
the race. They cultivate the lower lands'of their country, but seem to 
have kept very much to themselves, and to prefer locations surrounded 
by jungle and segregated from the world. They too, however, have 
now taken much to labour for hire, and they must have become 
intimate with Europeans. In the case of these people is to be found 
practical illustration of a truth of wider application in India, viz. that 
in a mere pecuniary and commercial point of view, tact and scrupulous 
fairness in dealing with the natives are more effectual than all other 
means, and go farther than any laws and any administration. I believe 
that certain of the Bail way Engineers, who have gained the special 
confidence of the Santals and allied tribes, construct the railway mile 
for mile infinitely cheaper than any othfts. 

On the borders of the hills, a set of half-breeds seem to be not only by 
profession Ghatwals, but to constitute a sort of caste under that name. 

I have alluded to the language of these Kolarian tribes. One 
would hope or expect here to find* the origin of the non-Arian 
elements of the Hindee and other northern languages. This, however, 
has not yet been so. It is. difficult to distinguish between words 
borrowed by the Aborigines from the modem Hindnstanee or Bengalee 
and those of a common origin. A few of the words m Hodgson's listsare 
like Hindee, but most of them seem to be Arian words. Some words 
seem to be used throughout India as 1 Donga,' a boat, and some am 
words of much wider use as' Ka’ ‘ Kahee’ or ‘ Kova,’ a crow and ‘Pdssi^ 
a cat. It is then no doubt the case that the very brief and imperfect 
vocabularies of the Kolarian tongues yet published, have not shown 
an immediate connection with any other known language. Mom 

• p frfvwnlg, I believe merely means * people of the soil' from Bhoomi, being’ 
nearly the same word aa the Persian *■ Zemindar.’ What the Hindootribea ace 
to Mahommedans , the aborigines are in the Hindoos. .. 
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minute inquiry would be very desirable. Besides a more exact and 
full grammar, I think it would be well to separate out from the Hindee 
a list of non-Sanscrit words of copimon use, (and whfeh are not also 
common to the greater part of the world, such as “ kowa" a crow, and, 
some of the universal Turanian words), and having thus got what I may 
call a Hindee proper vocabulary, to compare iff carefully with the 
dialects of the Santals, &c. 

In addition to the semi-civilised tribes which I have mentioned, 
nearly the same language is spoken by the wilder Lurka Coles of the 
hills to the West of the Singbheom district. North of these latter 
again, in the highest hills to the North of Jushpore, and in those 
between Sirgoojah and Palamow, Col. Dalton mentions a considerablo 
tribe called Khorewahs, who speak much the same language, whoso 
manners and habits are the same, and who are evidently of the same 
stock, though much less civilised; some, he says, utterly savage and 
almost Nomadic. They are said to be of small stature, but better 
looking and lighter than their neighbours, the Dravidian Oraons, with 
shaggy heads of hair and some beard. 

Mention is made of some other very wild tribes scattered about the 
Chota-Nagpore division, KhAias (who are a mystery even to Col. 
Dalton), Bendkurrs and Birliores in the south of the division, and 
Bhuhars or Boyars (not to be confounded with very different Bhuyas to 
be subsequently noticed) in the north; but the languages and affinities 
of these tribes have not been 'ascertained sufficiently to place them. 
They are described as “ regularly wild inhabitants of the hills and jun¬ 
gles, who have no fixed villages, but move about from place to place, 
burning down the jungles, sowing in the ashes, and after reaping 
what is produced, going elsewhere.” , 

On the Sumbulpore borders, the doles, intermixed among the Gonds, 
are said to be known as “ Kirkecs.” 

Mr. Samuells mentioned a wild tribe in the jungles of Cuttack, 
whom he calls * Janguas,' perfect savages, small, slender, nearly 
naked, and horrid in appearance. They speak a strange language, 
and he gives a few words, some df which seem like the language 
of the Santals, &o , as * Minnah,’ one, and ‘ Bana,' two. 

The Aboriginal tribes near Cuttack strike a bargain by breaking 
a strpp M 
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In some places the word ‘ Soor’ or ‘ Sonrah’ seems to be used, as 
if the same ns * Santaland Mr. Stirling, in an article on Cuttack, 
(in the Asiatic Researches) enumerates ‘ Santals’ and ‘Soors’ 
separately among the tribes of Coles. It would seem then as if 
Soors or Sourahs were a tribe of Santals on the borders of the 
Cuttack division. Vat * the Soors under the hills north of the 
Muhanaddee, while described as small, mean, and very black, and like 
the Santals naturally harmless, peaceable and industrious, aTe also 
said to be without moral sense and ready to cut firewood or other men’s 
throats indifferently, an accusation irt)t, I think, brought against the 
Santals. 

Again, Macphcrson tells us, that the hill tribes south of the Khonds, 
and running up to near the Godavery, are Sourahs. That is quite a 
different location, and I have not found any farther account of these 
Sourahs. Caldwell says that the Tamil people were anciently called 
‘ Borahs,’ but os they arc the most Dravidian of all the southern 
people, they can hardly be allied to the Kolarian Santals, and the 
word must be different. The whole subject requires a good deal 
of fresh light. 

Passing north, I have till now reserved, for separate notice, the 
tribes cliiqfly prevailing in the district of Palamow, the hilly country 
of Mirzapore and Rewah, and the borders of Benares Aid Behar. 
These are the Aboriginal tribes most directly in contact with the 
modem Hindustanees, and there is tliis difficulty about classifying 
them, that I have not been able to ascertain their original language. 
They now generally speak some sort of dialect of the Hindoo, and 
are more mixed with the Hindustanees, perhaps I may say generally 
more civilised, than the •tribes located farther in the interior of the 
hills. The principal tribe of these parts are called ‘ Kharwars’ or 
* Kharawars.’ There is also a widely spread tribe of * Raj wars/ A 
division of the Kharwars are called ‘ Bhogtahs.’ The Kharwars seem 
to be altogether the dominant tribe of Palamow and Singrowlee 
(the Mirzapore hill country). Both Kharwars and Raj wars are also 
found in considerable numbers westward, in parts of Sirgoojah and 
Jushpore, while to the north-east, in the parts of the plains adjoin¬ 
ing the hills, they are numerous. In the Gya district, near the 
hills, the Rajwars are the chief labouring class. They lrta^n^he 
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villages as a kind of serfs and bearers of burdens, carry palanquins, 
and when out of employ, are apt to be thieves and robbers. A little 
farther west, the Kharwars seem jto perform the same functions; they 
are mentioned by Buchanan as in the outskirts of the Patna and 
Arrah Districts. On the road from Mirzapore to Jubbulpore, where 
it passes through Bewail, &c., the palanquin bd&reis and coolies are 
Aborigines. When I passed that way some time ago, n6t having 
then gone into the subject, I did not ask the particular tribe, nor 
have I since been able to ascertain it, but in all probability they are 
Kharwars. * 

All these people have in their faces unmistakeable* marks of their 
aboriginal origin. But they speak Hindee. This then brings us to 
the difficulty about language. Col. Dalton is not aware of any 
Aboriginal language spoken by the Kharwars. I have had the im¬ 
pression that in the Mirzapore district they spoke their own language; 
and Capt. Blunt, who in the last centuiy made a remarkable journey 
from Ghunar right through the hills .to the Godavery (see Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. 7), almost at the outset of his journey mentions the 
Kharawars of the Singrowlee hills as very savage, and speaking a 
separate and quite unintelligible language. But the Bov. B. C. 
Mather of Mirzapore, who has been good enough to write for me a 
note on the subject (of which I have already made use), and who 
refers to a tour made by the Bov. Mr. Jones, is unable to say that 
any aboriginal language exists in these parts. He says that both 
the Kharwars and another similar tribe, locally called 1 Majhwars,' 
speak the Hindee, or at least understand it when spoken. It would 
be very interesting to ascertain if the remains of an original language 
exists among these people, for with them more especially we should 
expect to find the non-Aryan Hindee roots. If aboriginal tribes 
so situated have no separate language of their own, it may arise from 
either of two causes; either they may have abandoned their own 
language and adopted that of the people who are flooding over and 
as it were submerging them; or the fact may be that, in its most 
radical parts, the language of ttfese latter having been the as 
their own, an influx of vocables on this common basis may altogether 
obliterate the landmarks by which languages are distinguished. Till 
hovffivp^lris is cleared up, I think that we must pn other grounds 
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doss the Kharwars, &c. with Kolarians rather than with Dravidians. 
Mr. Mather, quoting Mr. Jones, says that, passing on from the Khar- 
wars, he came to the ( Oraons,’ in whom he found “ the difference from 
the Mirzapore Hill people to be so great, that they appeared to be 
quite another nation.” In fact, the Oraons are now a good 'deal 
interposed between *%hd Kharwars and Kolarian Moondahs, but Ool. 
Dalton afso says that the Kharwars and Oraons, though in contact, 
are very unlike one another in language, appearance, manners and 
customs. The Kharwars, he says, are not quite so African looking 
as the Oraons, but some of them seed to be not much better favoured. 
A long connection with the plains would best account for the adop- ' 
tions of the language and some of the manners of the ploins-people 
by the Kharawars and Bajwars. And here the question has suggested 
itself to me, whether they may not perhaps be identified with the 
Clieroos and Bhurs, those aboriginal tribes whose dominion in the 
plain country to the north of these hills is matter of histpry, who 
seem certainly to have come from and to have gone to the country 
now inhabited by these tribes, and who from this point of their his¬ 
tory almost or wholly disappear. Buchanan seems to. speak ambi¬ 
guously, sometimes classing Kharawars and Gheroos together, sometimes 
treating of them as separate. While mentioning the Gheroos as 
nearly extinct in the plains, he speaks of them as still "existing in 
numbers in the high country within the hills. In the accounts of 
the latter country, on the other hand, I find no mention of either 
Gheroos or Bhurs under those names. Farther inquiry seems neces¬ 
sary. Our use of Homan letters applied to native names is very 
uncertain, and if we could suppose the G in Cheroo to be pronounced 
hard as in Gole, Cheroo would become Kheroo, and Kheroo would be 
not very different from the Khara of Kharawar (the ( war’ is a mere 

i 

termination), while Khara might again be connected with the name 
of the Kolarian Khorewahs already mentioned, and with the Koors t 
equally Kolarian, to be subsequently noticed. Again, the Bhun are 
more commonly known as ‘ Bajbhursmay not Bajhbur have been 
corrupted into ‘ Bajwar ?’ 

The present dominant position of the Kharwars in a considerable 
country wonld seem much to tally with the idea of their representing 
the tribes once bo famous. Both the Bajas of Singxowlee afld ^sh- 
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pore are Kharwars^ however they may claim an origin from Bajpoot 
foundlings, and tlioy are tho people who most affect what Col. 
Dalton calls ‘ refining into Rajpoots.’ Although many of them may 
have achieved a good deal of improvement in their blood and appear¬ 
ance, they are not originally a handsome race, for Col. Dalton expressly 
tells us that in the more remote parts, the Kflarwars of Palamow, 
and especially the Bhogtahs, are very ugly and ill-favoured. Like 
the other aborigines, they havo no proper caste and eat anything. 

' I leave, for separate notice, a very numerous tribe all along the 
borders of Bengal, Orissa, and "part of Bahar, called Bhuyas, whose 
connection with the raceB above described is not clear# 

In this region of India, it only remains to mention one more Abori¬ 
ginal tribe, called Kaurs, found in the extreme west of the Chota-Nag- 
pore Agency about Korea, Oodeypore, and the adjoining parts of tho 
territory of Nagpore proper, the Pergunnah of Korbah of Chatteesgurh. 
They arq described as a very industrious thriving people, considerably 
advanced in civilisation. They now affect Hindoo traditions, pretend 
to be descended from the defeated remnants of the Kooroos who 
fought the Pandavas, worship Siva and speak Hindee, but in appear¬ 
ance they are ultra-aboriginal, very black, with broad noses and thick 
lips, and eat fowls, &c., bury most of their dead, and contemn 
Brat nine; do that their Hindooism is scarcely skin-deep. 

Prom the last mentioned point westward, through a broad tract of 
country, the plains are occupied by the ordinary Indian Arians, the 
hills and forests by the Gomla (who here in the centre of India meet 
the Hindustanees on the North, tho Telingas on tho South, and the 
Marattas on the West); and we do not again come to Kolarian 
Aborigines, till we get in fact to the West ef India. There is then a 
hiatus, as respects the Kolarians, of four or five degrees of longitude, 
where by the advance of the conquering G-onds they have probably been 
split asunder, it somewhat singularly happens that the first people of 
this race whom we come to in the West, bear as nearly as possible the 
same name as the last we left in the East. The latter were called 
( Kaurs.’ In the Western Santpooras, in the bills about Gawalghur 
near Ellichpore, and thence towards Indore, is a tribe called 1 Coour* 
or Koor Koos. These people speak an undoubtedly Kolarian language. 

^The jiart^is sufficiently near to Clour to cause them to have been 
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sometimes confounded with their neighbours, Gonds, but the 
difference is clear. In the notes with which I have been favoured 
from* Bombay, Major Keatinge mentions them as “ a tribe of Gonds 
calling themselves |£oor Koos,” but he goes on to distinguish them 
from the Gonds, mentioning the geographical location of each, and 
adding that the two tribes keep themselves separate, do not intermix, 
and that *each has. a separate language of its own. Ho does not give 
particulars of the language, and it is from a paper on which I stumbled 
in an old number of the Society’s Journal, and which docs not appear 
to have been previously much notibed, that I have been able to 
identify this tribe with precision. Hr. Voysev, writing at Ellichpore 
so long ago as 1821, also at first calls them Gonds, but he goes on to 
say that they arc also called ( Coours,’ and that the Gonds consider 
themselves a distinct tribe from the Coours and neither cat nor inter- 
marry with them. He then gives a small list of Coour words. This 
was taken long before Hodgson’s vocabularies were published, and the 
two seem nover to have been compared. I have compared Dr. Voysey’s 
list with Hodgson’s lists of words of the Kolarian tribes of Lurka 
Colos, Santals, &c. and find a remarkable coincidence. For instance, 


take the numerals. 

Coour. Hodgson’s Coles, &c. 

1. Mea, . Mi. 

2. Bariah, . Barria. 

3. Aphe, ......*. Apia. 

4. Aphoon,.'.. Apunia. 

5. Munca, . Monaya. 

6. Turrume, . Turia. 

7. Aya, .a. Iya. 

8. Hhar, .. Irlia. 

9. Arhe,... Area. 

10. Gyl, ... Gel. 

And again. 

Coour. Hodgson. 

Man, Hoko, Ho. 

Water, Ha, Dah. 

Fire, Siughel, Sengel. 

Tree, Harao, Haru. 
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House, 

W 

Oah, 

Oa. 

Mouth, 


Ah, 

A. 

Eye, 


Meht, * 

Met. 


In fact, of the first nine of Voysey’s words v^pch are also given by 
Hodgson, seven are identical, a circumstance very remarkable, seeing 
how far these illiterate tribes are separated from ffne another. None of 
the words correspond with the Dravidian synonyms, so there can be no 
doubt that we have traced the Kolarians so far. 

Immediately beyond the Koors, from Asseerghur westwards, wo are 
in the Bombay Presidency. * 

As I cannot ascertain that Mhars and Mangs and Bamooses 
now live as entirely separate tribes, I may at once say that, so far 
as my information goes, the Bombay Aborigines are (for my present 
puipose) all comprised in the two tribes of Koolees and Blieels. 
These tribes are scattered over a great portion of the Presidency, and 
in somo parts, the Koolees especially, &eem to live as a part of tlio 
general population. But the Koolees in part, and the Blieels more 

y 

generally, are still found in portions of their original seats as distinct 
tribes, and they both seem to be numerous. Their name, position, 
and character seem to mark the Koolees as Kolarians. But beyond 
this, the more precise test of language is unfortunately wanting. I 
have n^been able to find that these tribes have now any aboriginal 
languages of their own. They are generally said to speak dialects of 
the civilised languages of the neighbouring countries. In one or two 
places allusion is made to the existence or supposed existence of a 
Bheel language in remote jungles, but I have not found any precise 
indication respecting it. 

I was at first inclined to conjecture that* the separation into two 
tribes of Koolee and Bheels, and perhaps the more predatory character 
of the latter, might point to a division of race; that the Bheels might 
be Dravidians. I find, however, that the general opinion of those 
qualified tp judge seems to tend to the belief that there is no essential 
difference between the two tribes. Forbes in his Has Mala says: 
“ Koqlees or Bheels, for though the former would resent' the classi¬ 
fication, the distinctions between them need not be here noticed.” 
Capt. Probyn says, “ I think there is no actual difference between 
"fconlee^and Bheels. Their religion is the same.” Mr. Ashbumer: 
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“ There is no real difference between Blieela and Koolees; their habits, 
physiognomy and mode of life are the same, modified by local circum¬ 
stances.” And the Rev. Mr. Dunlop Moore says, “ Koolees frequently 
marry Bheel wives^ Other authorities, however, say that they do 
not intermarry. They both seem to claim a northern and not a southern 
origin, pointing to tlie Hills of Rajpootana and the north of Goozerat. 
The Bheels say that they were originally called Kaiyos; Sir John 
Malcolm says that they are related to the Meenas of Rajpootana, and 
once ruled in the Jeypore country. Forbes again tells us that the 
Koolees wex’fe originally called Mairs ? while in Rajpootana, Col. Tod 
speaks of Mairs or Meenas as one race. 

The Rev. Mr. Dunlop says that, though these tribes speak the 
same languages as their neighbours, “ certain words are universally 
recognised as peculiar to Koolees as well as Bheels.” He only 
instances one word written in a character which I can read, and that 
is ‘ Bhoroo’ or ‘ Bhooroo,’ the head. As I write, I have turned up the 
word head in Hodgson’s vocabularies, and find that the Kols, Santals, 
Bhumiz and Moondas use the word * Bn,* ‘ Buho’ or ‘ Bohu’ which 
seems to be the same word. The Dravidian words for head are entirely 
different. 

It would be in many ways very interesting and important to rescue 
any remains of aboriginal words or aboriginal dialect 4f these . 
tribes, and especially to find whether among them can be traced any 
non-Aryan radicals of the Goozerattce, Maratta, and the Hindee dialects 
of Rajpootana. 

Though probably in the main of the same class and similar origin, 
the Koolees and Bheels are now quite distinct tribes, and there is 
this considerable difference that the Koolees have come much more 
into contact with Aryan blood and civilisation, are in appearance 
generally much more Hindooised than the others, and consider 
themselves altogether a higher class. As has been said, both tribes 
are now much scattered over many parts of the Presidency and in 
places a good deal intermixed, but their proper locale seems to be 
as follows.' The Koolees are the Aborigines of Goozerat (where they 
now live in considerable number), and of the hills adjoining that 
Province. The hills east of Goozerat are called ( Kolwan^and seen), 
to be the property of Koolee tribes, just as in the Chota-X^gpore 
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territory tlie country of the Lurka Coles is called “ Kollian.” The 
Bheels are the proper possessors of the hills farther in the interior 
and east of the Koolees, there occupying both the Sautpoora and 
the Yyndia ranges, and extending into Bajp^ana. In the latter 
direction and about the Vyndians some of the tribes claim to be 
crossed with Rajpoots, and these are called Beelalahs. The Bheels 
are numerous in Candeish, and are found in some parts of the adjoining 
Deccan. They sometimes find their way to the Coast where they 
are stated to be known as * Dooblas' or the “ Kala Pooruj” or ‘ black 
men.’ The Koolees seem to he scattered down the Coast country 
nearly as far as Goa, and north again into the ‘ Thurr’ and the 
neighbourhood of Scinde. While the wilder Koolees of the hills 
are like the Bheels, the mass of more civilised Koolees are said to 
be not only fairer and more Caucasian m feature, but also more sly 
and cunning and less truthful. A large proportion of both races 
have been much diluted in point of 1 aboriginally’ of feature by 
intermixture, but the Bheels less than the others. Many of the 
Koolees livo in villages and adopt some Hindoo practices. They are 
stated to average about 5 feet 3 inches in height. Though most of 
them are now quiet agriculturists and labourers, they were not always 
so. The wilder tribes of the race are still predatory, and Forbes 
mentions the Koolees as by far the most numorous of the arm-bearing 
castes who in former days, living in the hills between Goozerat and 
Bajpootana, disturbed the country. He describes them as of dimi¬ 
nutive stature, with eyes which bore an expression of liveliness and 
cunning, clothes few, arms how and arrows, habits swift and active, 
hold in assault, but rapid in flying to the jungles, independent in 
spirit, robbers, averse to industry, addicted*to drunkenness, «.nd quar¬ 
relsome when intoxicated; formidable in anarchy, but incapable of 
1 uniting among themselves. This description seems exceedingly well 
to apply to the wild Bheels of modem days, whom indeed Forbes 
classes with the Koolees. 

Many of the Bheels are so independent and so much apart in their 
own hills and jungles, that it seems very strange that they should 
have no language of their own; I think that the search for such a 
, language, .or the remains of it, should not be abandoned without very 
carefufinquiry. 
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I Lave not been able to ascertain whether there are any of these 
aboriginal tribes in the Kattywar hills, or who are the aborigines 
of Kattywar. I have not met with any precise mentf&n of them. 
Lassen in his map plfpes Koolees (Kolas he calls them) in the (Centre 
of Kattywar. He had probably some authority for doing so, but 
more precise information on the point would be desirable. 

North*of the Bombay country, in the Aravallee range running 
towards Ajmere, is the country of the Mairs or Mhairs, with whom I 
have said that the Koolees claim kindred, and whose name also suggests 
the question whether they may bo 'related to the Maratta Mhars. 
Tod says that Mhair means Mountaineer, from ‘ Mora’ mountain. 
The modern Mhairs aro probably a very mixed raco. Col. Dixon, 
who is avowedly enthusiastic in their favour, makes them out to be 
rather good-looking, and tell* the usuul story (as told by the chiefs 
to him) of their descent from Rajpoots. They admit to have taken 
a fow Bheel and Moena women. It is probably the case, as Col. Dixon 
says, that for hundreds of years they have been recruited by Hindu- 
stanee refugees and rascals of all sorts. Though now out of the way, 
it must be remembered that Ajmere was, under the emperors, one of 
the chief seats of Mahoramedan power. 

The Meenas constitute a large portion of the population of Raj- 
pootana, especially in the Joypore country between Ajmerd*and Dehli. 
I have said that they are supposed to be related to the Mhairs, and 
they are called the aborigines of the country, but I doubt if they 
are so in the sense in which .1 am now dealing with separate 
aboriginal tribes. In Upper India, out of their own country, these 
Meenas are principally known as dacoits ; and of those that I have 
seen in that capacity, my •impression is, that they were not small and 
aboriginal-looking, but fine powerful men. I suspect that if ori¬ 
ginally a half-b*eed derived from aborigines, the Meenas are now^i 
members of the ordinary Indian society, and that Aryan features 
predominate in them. Farther information, however, is required. 

I am not aware of any aboriginal tribes in Bundlecund. In a 
recent Archaeological paper read at a meeting of the Society, mention 
was incidentally made of “the wild Sherrias” found about the 
southern sources of the Nerbudda, and I also find mentio^ of a tribe 
called ‘ Naikras’ in the hills of Oodeypore, said to be like thtf'Bheels, 
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but somewhat lower in the scale of humanity. I do not know whe¬ 
ther these are really sub-divisions of the Bheels or separate tribes. In 
fact there My be many remnants, of tribes in the jungles of Central 
Indi#yet undcscribed. I have now, however, noticed all the aboriginal 

tribes of the hilly portions of the Indian Peninsula know to me, with 

. * 

the exception only of the Bhooyas of the borders'of Bengal. 

In the plains, of course, we do not look to find separate aboriginal 
tribes, and those now classed as * castes’ will be afterwards noticed; 
but before leaving the subject of Koolecs or Kolaries I may mention 
an assertion of Col. Tod that all the weaver caste throughout 
Hindustan aro of this class, though they now call themselves ‘ Julahas’ 
or Julaliees. I do not know what is the ground for this assertion, 
but the weavers who have not turned Mahommcdans are certainly 
sometimes or generally known as ‘ Koree# and considered to be low in 
the social scale. 

There aro no aboriginal tribes, of the character which I have been 
describing, in the Himalayas. The Kolees of the Simla hills and 
Domes of Kumaon are merely inferior castes living among the 
general population. Both in Kumaon and Nepal, there seems to be 
a sort of tradition or popular belief of the existence in some remote 
forests of a * Ban-manush’ or wild man of the woods, but I cannot 
find that any one has ever seen one of these creatures, or that his 
existence is really in any way authenticated. One can hardly say whe¬ 
ther the story points to the recent disappearance of the last remnants 
of an ancient race, or whether it is merely a nursery tale. 

It is not then in the Himalayas, but in the forests at their foot, 
that we must look for some aboriginal tribes. And here I must 
observe that I think the use of the term Sub-Himalayan by Hodg¬ 
son, and (following him) by most other authorities, leads to a good deal 
fof misapprehension, from an Indian point of view at least. We are 
in the habit of considering the Simla hills, Kumaon, and Nepal to be 
part of the Himalayas (and with good reason too I think), but 
Hodgson calls everything below the Snowy Range “ Sub-Himalayan,” 
and classes as ‘ Sub-Himalayan' people who live higher than the 
highest mountaineers in Europe, in the most precipitous mountains, 
8,000 or 1^,000 feet high; while the people really living under the 
•hills aiw usually put in another class. I am now about to notice 
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tribes who have nbthing whatever to do with tlio hills, blit live in 
the forests and what is called the * Terai,’ at the foot. No two 
climates and locations can be inore # dissimilar than tliosdfef the hills 
and the Terai, andlfo races are more distinct in their habits, mothers, 
and aptitudes than the people of the hills and those of the junglo 
belt below. * 

It ma£ be generally saiifthat there is no Terai or forost belt 
northwest of the Scliamnporo district and the Debra Dhoon; blit 
thence eastward this belt stretches along the foot of the hills through 
Rohilcund, Onde, and the Bengal Frontier, up to Assam. A great 
part of it belongs to the Nepalese. A very interesting paper by Dr, 
Stewart on the Boksas, a forest tribe found in western Rohilcund 
and in part of the forests or Scwalik hills of Dehra ’Dhoon, was 
published in tho Society’s Journal last year. They are entirely con¬ 
fined to the forest tracts, whore they enjoy a wonderful immunity 
from tho effects of malaria. They never (says Dr. Stewart) settle more 
than two years on ono spot, but after getting a little out of the soil, 
move to fresh locations. They aro of short stature and spare habit, and 
in feature certainly Turanian of some sort, with broad faces, depressed 
noses, prognathous jaws, thick lips, and very scanty beard and 
moustaches, but in colour apparently not darker than the ordinary 
Hindoos of the country, They are fond of game and pigs7 eat almost 
anything, have no-caste, and are reputed to be very skilful in witch¬ 
craft. They have no separate language. They are simple, inoffensive, 
and good-humoured, but very ignorant and indolent. Their culti¬ 
vation is very scanty and rude, but they also collect forest produce 
and wash for gold. Thoy are supposed to bo dying out. 

I have seen mention of another small and savage tribe in the 
Rohilcund Terai called “ Rawats” or “ Rojisand passing westward 
we come to a very important tribe, the ‘ Tharoos,’ who in fact occupy alM 
the Terai from eastern Rohilcund all along the frontiers of Oude and a 
into Q-oruckpore, They’are in many respects very like the Boksas—in 
physical appearance and manners I should say extremely like—but 
they are much more industrious, and altogether a larger, more settled, 
end, one may say, less savage tribe. They, like the Boksas, keep 
exclusively to the Terai and forest, living where no one elge can live. 
They are shy and timid, but frank and truthful, when you gePfcold of 
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them, and are very good cultivators in their own simple way. They 
are not particularly dark, and, in addition to the ordinary breadth and 
flatness of^fee, have a good deal ctf the Chinese-looking form of eye; 
bo 4kt it is difficult from appearance to say, Whether they really 
belong to the Negrito, or to the Indo-Chinese stock. The fact is that 
though no two races can ho more unlike one another than the slim, 
black, tangled-haired Negrito, and the sftut, fair, lank haired Thibetan, 
yet when we come to half-breeds, the difference may not be so great. 
When the colour is softened or heightened, and the size increased or 
decreased to that of the ordinary Hindoo, and the hair reduced to 
civilised limits, there is the same appearance of breadth and flatness of 
face, and these latter characteristics are more apparent at a glance than 
any distinction between prognathous and pyramidal skulls. It would 
seem too that the Chinese peculiarity of eye is caused by the broad 
cheek bone common to both races, and perhaps it may be that 
while the eye being sunk deeper in the Negro and Negrito, and more 
covered by a more fleshy form of face its form is not so apparent, in 
the half-breed it is brought out, and the skin tightened by the high 
cheek-bone showB the Chinese-looking form of eye. I have noticed 
some of the Ghatwals on the borders of Bengal and Bchar, who looked 
not unlike Goorkas. Thus then it becomes difficult to distinguish 
those- tribeb, on the northern and eastern frontiers, whose blood may be 
supposed to have become a good deal mixed by Ibng contact with 
other races, and whose colour may have been softened by the cool, moist 
and shady climate of the Northern Terai. 

I must also say that I think Hodgson has somewhat contributed to 
mix up the two raceB in our ideas, for in his enthusiasm to establish a 
connection between his Tamulians and the eastern races, he scarcely 
attempts to distinguish thorn, and classes os Tamulians, Bodos, Dhimals, 
<fec. of whose connection with the Aborigines of the South of India 
there does not seem to be the slightest evidence in language, and 
who* in appearance are as different as can be. * 

To return to the ‘ Tharoosas I said their appearance might leave 
doubt of their origin, and unfortunately they are not known to have any 
language of their own. Those with whom we have come more imme¬ 
diately in pontact (including all those in eastern Rohilcund) certainly 
now speak Hutdee, but the tribe is so largo and important, that it 
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would bo, I think* desirable not to give up without farther inquiry the 
attempt to find a Tharoo language, though it will be jmre difficult 
now that, by the transfer of the Qudo Tcrai, the great^Rs of them, 
and all those least mixed with Hindustanees,- are Nepal subject^ 

In other respects the, habits and mannors of the Boksas and Tharoos 

certainly point rattier to an Indian than a Thibetan origin. I saw 

• * 

something of the Tharoos before they were annexed to Nepal; and 
their general style suggests a good deal of resemblance to the Santals for 
instance. Mr. Robert Drummond, who has served both in Pillcbheet 
and in Central India, and who knew the Tharoos well, tells mo that 
in many ways they remind him vory much of the Aboriginal tribes of 
the Central hills. They have the same simple ways and the samo 
religion of Bhoots and familiar spirits. He also mentions a singular 
circumstance, that on looking over a map of the hill country of Bhau- 
gulpore (now called the Santal Pergunnahs), ho was struck by the 
occurrence of many names which he had supposed to be peculiar to the 
Tharoos. 

V 

The claim of the Boksas to^Rajpoot origin is of course ridiculous, 
but it is clear that all their traditions point to the south and souths 
west as the country of their origin, not to the northern hills. These 
tribes have in fact little intercourse with and no known congeners in 
the hills. The Boksas and Western Tharoos are separated from the 
Thibetan tribes a great tract of very difficult country occupied *by 
Arians; and though the Eastern Tharoos are nearer to Nepalese races 
who show Thibetan blood, it soems hardly probable that inhabitants 
of the hills should be driven out into the Forest below (of which the 
hill-men have a great horror); while, that Aboriginal Indians should be 
driven from the plains to the neighbouring jungles, would be probable 
enough. I am inclined to think that the Tharoos and Boksas are 
probably not Thibetan, farther than the accession of Qjfugees and others ' 
from Nepal may have introduced a little of that blood. Dr. Stewart, 
suggests the possibility that they may be akin to the Indo-Chinese 
races who occupy the lowlands near the Barhampooter; but though 
that may be possible, it seems to be a long way for emigrant tribes to 
find their way up to the Dehra Dhoon in countries where, for so many 
hundred miles, there is no trace of their congenere. On thp whole,'it 
seems more probable that they are Aboriginal Indians a gdftd deal 
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diluted. I have not hoard of the Tharoos serving as labourers, hut if they 
are akin to tlm Dhangar Ooolees now so much sought after, seeing their 
immunity ^Pnst malaria, they woi?ld he very valuable to any one who 
could induce them to emigrate. As yet, however, they are very shy. 

From Gornckpore eastward in the Nepal Terai and along the 
Frontiers of Bengal, I cannot leant that there' are any Aboriginal 
tribes till we come to the neighbourhood of Sikkim and Koodh Behar. 
Those whom I have asked knew of none, and it is probable that if 
there were any, Hodgson would have mentioned them. Dr. Campbell 
of Darjeeling speaks generally of w the population of the Nepal Terai as 
composed of a most varied assemblage of bastard Hindus. 

The Kooch Behar people have became so Hinduised, that their 
original character cannot be distinguished with certainty. They call 
themselves “ Bajbansees,” as I think do several Hinduised Aboriginal 
tribes. 

About this parallel we come upon the Mcches or Mechis who form 
the chief population of the forests and Doars at the foot of the 
Sikkim and Bhootan hills, and a few of whom have recently settled in 
the extreme eastern portion of the Nepal Terai. I understand that 
these people are the same as the Bodos of Hodgson, who are Of 
an Indo-Chinese family. I shall rank them and other similar tribes 
as* Borderers/ and now only notice them for the purpose of com¬ 
parison. They are described as very Mongolian & Indo-Chinese in 
feature, fairer than the Hindus and of a yellow tinge, taller and 
larger than the Nepalese cultivators, addicted to spirits and to smoking 
opium. They make small and temporary clearances in the forest and 
are proof against malaria. In an industrial point of view they are 
evidently much inferior to the Tharoos. “ 

Dr. Campbell incidentally mentions among the lowland neighbours 
of the Mechis a tribe inhabiting similar tracts called ( Thatvaa ’ whom 
I have not seen mentioned elsewhere. They seem (so far as one 
can gather from the slightest notices) to be more industrious aud 
settled than the* Meqjps. Dr. Campbell seems to speak of them as 
a different race. It would be interesting to know whether these 
Thawas may not possibly be related to the Tharoos, 

Also araonayhe neighbours of the Mechis are the Harrows, whose 
main habitats the full counfry just within the bend of the Barham- 
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pooter as it sweeps round from Assam into Bengal, the extreme 
western portion of the range which separates Sylhet. <fec. from 
Assam. Move to the oast are theeCossya hills, to the wffst those of 
the (Narrows. While all the tribes of the eastern hills are Indo- 
Chinese, I am inclined to suspect that the Garrows alone are Indian 
Aborigines, more o/less mixed it may be. Thoy seem to be quite 
distinct and different from the other tribes of the neighbourhood, and 
several officers, to whom I have talked, agree in thinking them more 
in the style of Coles and Bheels than of Indo-Chinese. I have not 
found any very exact description of them, but gather that they are 
small and dark, savage and troublesome. That they should belong 
to the Aboriginal races of India, is pritnd facie by no means impro¬ 
bable, seeing that their hill country is, as the crow flies, scarcely more 
than 150 miles distant from that of the Santals and Rajmehalees, aa 
may be seen by a glance at any map. There is a kind of straight 
between the eastern and western hills through which the Ganges and 
Bcrhampooter mn bofore expanding in the broader Delta of Southern 
Bengal. 

The little that is known of the language of the Garrows has not 
sufficed to connect them with any of the Aboriginal tribes mentioned 
by me, but it also seems to Bhow that it is radically different from 
the surrounding Indo-Chinese dialects. It seems especially desirable 
to know somethifljg more of the Garrows and their language. 

I have kept to the last the Bhooyas or Bhooians, because they 
seem to belong to both sides of Bengal, to West Bengal and Orissa on 
one side, and to Assam on the other. I have not met with any de¬ 
tailed account of their position in Assam, but I imagine that there 
can be no better authority than Col. Dalton who intimately knows 
both Provinces, and he, while describing them in the western hills, 
distinctly states that they were once the dominant race in Assam; 
It is always necessary to be cautious in dealing with names'of this 
sound, since, as I have already mentioned,* ‘ Bhoomea’ means ‘ man of 
the soil,' and I believe that the-word earth or^oil also takes the form 
Bui. The Bhooyas have no immediate connection (that is looking 
only to the name) with either the Bhumiz or the Boyars. But 
Col. Dalton no doubt looks farther than this; and ij^Leeg he goes on 
to notice a considerable connection between Assam and the Wfeet both 
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in races and in language. The Bhooyas in the west seem to he 
numerous. They appear to be the original occupants of much of the 
lower connflPto the south of the Ghota-Nagpore plateau, great part of 
8ingbhoom and Bonai, and the borders of Orissa. From a portion of 
their country they have been partly driven and partly they are dominated 
over by Coles, themselves probably impelled south and east by pres¬ 
sure from the north and west. They are still very numerous in all 
the districts and petty states hereabouts, and are found more or less 
all the way across the lower hill-country to the borders of Behar. 
Col. Dalton calls them a dark complexioned race, with rather high 
cheekbones, but not otherwise peculiar. They have no language of 
their own, but speak Oorya on the Ooriah borders, Bengalee on the 
borders of Bengal, and Hindee farther north. They are now some¬ 
what Hinduised, but have still priests of their own and traces of an 
old religion, which seems even down to recent times to have included 
human sacrifices. Major Tickell speaks of the Aboriginal Bhooians 
who preceded the Coles in lower Singbhoom as “ an inoffensive 
simple race, but rich in cattle and industrious cultivators.” The 
descriptions of Col. Dalton and Major Tickell seem to suggest a 
resemblance in appearance to the Ooryahs, among whom high cheek 
bones seem to prevail with good features and straight hair. The 
Bhooyas whom I have seen in the hills towards the Bahar border 
seemed to have a larger dash of the black Aboriginal type. Seeing 
how far these Bhooyas are spread to the west, I was curious to know 
whether they might be related to the Buis, a tribe of Telengana and 
Central India who serve all over the centre, south, and west as 
palanquin bearers and domestic servants, and from whose name is, I 
believe, the mOBt authentic derivation of the widespread word 
* Boy' as applied to a dark servant. Travelling from Nagpore towards 
Jubbulpore I observed that I changed the Buis of Central India for 
the Kahars of Hindoostan. Col. Dalton did not know whether there 
was any connection between Bhooyas and Buis. But quite recently, 
making a trip through a part of the Chota-Nagpore country, I found 
that the palanquin was carried by Bhooyas there and below the hill 
country till I got close to Cya, and I ascertained that they had no 
connection yrith the Hindoostanee Kahars by whom they were then 
relievedj’but were considered to be a wholly different race. I cannot 
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help thinking that the Bhooya palanquin hearers of Chota-Nagpore 
may be the same as the Buis of Nagpore Proper. At any rate it 
might be worth inquiring. These* Bhooyas or BhooiaJ^ have been 
reputed to be the Aborigines of Bengal, and if that be so, it would 
quite account for their , being found both in Orissa in the west and 
in Assam on the eadt. The difficulty is that there seem to be no 
such people now in Bengal, nor have I been able to identify them 
with any caste under another name. If, however, one travels in a 
palanquin from the Chota-Nagpore country into Bengal or Orissa, 
the bearers will be relieved not by Sahara as in Hindoostan, but by 
Gwallas or cow-keepers. These Gwallas do the work of palanquin¬ 
bearing and domestic service in Bengal, functions not performed by 
Gwallas so far as I know in any other part of India. An Aheer or 
up-country Gwala would never dream of such work. In fact the 
Gwallas in Bengal take the place of the Buis or Boys of the centre 
and south of India. They are now the most numerous Hindoo 
caste in Bengal and especially in Orissa. As I said, Major Tickell 
describes the original Bhooians as rich in cattle. May not the 
Hindoos have adopted them and turned them into Gwallas? I 
should also however mention that the lowest or sweeper class are called 
I understand in Bengal “ Buimals,” but I have not been able to 
ascertain the derivation of that word. * 

The Bengalees are certainly in many respects different from any 
other people of India, and if the Bhooyas are the Aboriginals of a 
great part of Bengal, we may the more readily believe that they are 
in faot different from the Coolees and Bravidians who have gone to 
compose the Hindoostanees and Southerners respectively. Who they 
are, and where they camesfrora, are questions which open out a wide 
field of inquiry. Can any Aboriginal language or words spoken by 
them be traced ? may they have any dash of more eastern blood? 
Is the mode of carrying palanquins rather a Chinese than an Arian 
fashion ? 

If we knew something more of the Garrows and the Garrow lan¬ 
guage, they might possibly supply a link in the history of Bengal. 

Another race mentioned by Col. Dalton, as found both in the West 
and in Assam, are the Kolitas, whose name might suggest some 
relation to Coolees; but they seem to be now considered rathbr 
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caste and good looking Hindoos, so the name is probably not the 
same. Is overy direction, however, thero is room for inquiry. 

One wor?T regarding a people in another quarter who have been 
classed with the Indian Aborigines, the Brahuis of the higher parts 
of Belochistan near Khelat, &c. These people are set down as allied 
to the Dravidians npon, I think, the slightest possible evidence, but it is 
one of those things that, having once got into print, is in the absence 
of farther information repeated again and again, till it seems an 
established fact. Dr. Caldwell, in his amiable enthusiasm for his 
beloved Dravidians, and seeking to establish for them an aristocratic 
pedigree, without acknowledging obligation to the northern Hindoos, 
seizes upon the Brahuis as the link to connect them with the more 
northern nations and goes somewhat into tho matter. 

Tho Brahuis are described as a stout, squat, somewhat flat¬ 
faced people, fair, with hair and beards often brown if not red. That 
thoy have indications of some Turanian element both in feature and 
speech, may be at once admitted, using the word Turanian in its widest 
sense; but for the rest anything in greater contrast to the slim black 
Dravidian Aborigines, it is impossible to imagine. They are very 
remote from any Dravidian tribe, the nearest being the Gonds. Their 
language is not supposed to show any affinity to the Kolarians. ■ 

On the other hand, in one direction we have not far to seek for an 
explanation of the Turanian element in the features of the Brahuis. 
The Hazarehs of the hill country near Ghuznee and Candahar have it 
in a moro marked degree, and are without doubt of Mongolian blood. 
They seem to be in many ways like the Brahuis, and we are told 
that at one time they possessed the country on tho Khelat side of 
Candahar, and were nearer than they now<are to the Brahuis. That 
the latter have some of their blood, or may even be a branch of them 
driven to the hills by Belochoes or Hindoos, would seem primd facie 
the most probable thing in the world. It is then only by the test of 
language that any Dravidian connection can be assigned to the 
Brahuis, and in the case of people otherwise so dissimilar and bo dis¬ 
tant, the linguistic evidence ought to be veiy strong, to satisfy us. I 
have been unable to find a paper giving a list of Brahui words said 
to have been published by this Society, but Hr. Caldwell seems to 
sum up all the evidence on the subject. Ho admits that “ the Brahui 
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languago,*conBidor6d as a whole, is derived from the samo sonree as the 
Punjabee and Seindee” (in which no one evor suspected a Dravidian 
connection), bat he goes on to sho^l that the Brahui has also a Dravi- 
dian element in it. Now there are scarcely any two languages in 
which here and there wprds of similar meaning and similar sound may 
not be found, but s<f far as the vocabulary goes, Dr. Caldwell’s list 
seems to show that he must have been very hard put to it. ( Khaff* 
the ear, and 1 pidf the belly, seem to me at least as near to the 
Hindoostanee ‘ kan ’ and ‘ pet* as to the Dravidian * \adn* and ‘ pir* 
or ( hir* 1 Kat* a bedstead is, I think, distinctly a Hindee or Punjabee 
word. * Diry water, seems to me as near to the Kolarian ‘ dah* as to 
the Dravidian ‘mr.’ ‘ Ae* or ‘ ayi* a mother or nurse, and ( pussie f * 
a cat, are words of world-wide use. 

So also the pronoun ‘ ni’ or ( nim t * thou or you, appears in some 
shape in every dialect not purely Arian, from Australia to northern 
Siberia and from Japan to Finland. I really cannot find above 6 or 8 
words which Dr. Caldwell shows to be especially liko Dravidian words, 
and to make out these, he picks and chooses from every one of the 
different Dravidian dialects and accepts Borne rather distant resem¬ 
blances as 1 pak' to go, Tamil 1 pogu.* This much seems to me to 
prove nothing whatever. * 

Again, take his grammatical resemblances. Some se&n to be too 
wide, applying to many other languages, and others too minute. The 
use of postpositions and the want of comparatives and superlatives in 
adjectives is equally a coincidence with Hindoostanee and many other 
languages, neighbours of the Brahui on one side. The expression of 
gender by separate words and of plurals by postfixes denoting plurality 
is equally common to masiy other languages, including the neighbour 
of the Brahui on the other side, the Persian, e. g. 1 nar-gow* a ‘ male 
cow,' and Aspdhan ‘ horses.* The genitive in. ( na ’ seems just as like to' 
the Hindoostanee and Punjabee ‘ ka* or 1 da* as to the Tamilian ‘ mo.’ 
The dative-accusative*in *e* is a familiar Hindoostanee or Punjabee 
form, thus instead of ‘ Mujh-Jco do* Give me, it is constantly * Mujhg 
do, and 1 Use maro ’ beat him, especially with the Punjabees. So also 
* ten * said by Dr. Caldwell to mean ( self’ in Brahui, seems very llk« the 
same syllable used to give precision in Hindoostanee as “ JJse-tendo" 
which I should translate ( give to hitn m himself* At any raU ( tot’ is 
found nearer at hand than the Dravidian ‘ tan* ' 
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The copulative ‘V ‘and,’ most people woufd think palpable 
Persian, and not go all the way to the Canarcse for it. 

It comes then in my view to this that the only real appearance of 
analogy to the Dravidian class of languages in particular (as distin¬ 
guished from the body of Turanian languages in general) is reduced 
to two numerals. In Brahui neither ( one* nor ( bur’ and upwards iu 
the least correspond with Dravidian numerals, but the two numbers 
1 two* and ‘three’ as given by Dr. Oaldwoll do seem similar. Ho gives 
the Brahui two, * irat' and three, ‘ musit’ or ‘ muoit ’ which bear com¬ 
parison with the Dravidian twoj * eraduj 1 irandu * randu ,’ ‘ ranu’ 
and three, ‘mum* 1 mudu ,’ * mundu,’ 1 munnar,' ‘ munu.’ 

The Brahui one ‘ asit’ Beems very like the Pehlevi * achat,’ and 
the Brahui irat may come from the Pehlevi ( tarein* two, the Cauca¬ 
sian ‘ ieru* and the Georgian ‘ ori.’ If so the ‘ three’ would bo the 
only tie to the Dravidians left, and that is not very close. The 
ground of induction seems insufficient to connect such dissimilar 
people. My impression is, that if, instead of saying' that the Brahui 
language is mainly Punjabee with a Dravidian element, Dr. Caldwell 
had said that it is mainly Aiian (Indo-Persic) with a Turanian 
element, that would have been more correct. At any rate in so 
important a matter fuller inquiry is necessary. 

t 

THE MODERN INDIANS. 

I commence with the Bramins. 

It iB well-known that the Bramins as Priests are a necessary part 
of every Hindu society, and as Priests they are to be found wherever 
there are Hindus. In that character then it would be unnecessary 
to my purpose more particularly to trace them, for with their reli¬ 
gious sects and tenets I do not deal. I shall only trace them for 
Ethnological purposes through the countries in which they form an 
important part of the general secular population. In fact, far from 
being restricted to the character of Priests,* they are one of the 
jnost numerous castes in India, and probably that which follows the 
greatest variety of avocations. On the whole I should say that they are 
less prejudiced than any other of those whom I call full-blown or High 
Hindus. A$ any rate, whether it be that their character as keepers and 
expounders of the Law gives thejn greater licence, or that their intellect 
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is more varied anti their necessities greater, they do in various places 
and under various circumstances turn their hands to very many odd 
jobs as it were. Throughout Hindustan they have almost entirely 
lout that function of Clerks and Bureaucrats of the community 
which they still retain .to a great extent in other parts of India; and 
it will be as mcrabenf of the ordinary agricultural populations that I 
shall modi deal with them. 

Beginning from the north, wo first meet with the Bramins in that 
quarter to which all their traditions point, within the hills north of 
the Punjab. Tho first Indians encountered by a traveller from 
Central Asia would be these Bramins of this extreme North-West 
corner, occupying both tho valley of Kashmir and the hills immei 
diately to the west and south-west of it. 

Kashmir is a Bramin countiy. The lower classes have long been 
converted to Mahommedanism, but they seem to be cthnologically 
identical with the Bramins, and tradition also asserts that they are 
of the same race. At the present day no other Hindu caste save 
the Bramin is known, nor is there any trace (so far as I could find) 
that there ever was any other in the country. Tlio Bramin popula¬ 
tion is numerous, but it would seem as if, while the illiterate 


multitude adopted the religion of the ruling power, the better edu- 
catcifflmd superior class maintained their own tenets; nndTat this day 
tho Bramins (or Pandits, as they are usually called) form quite a sort 
of aristocracy. They are almost all educated and exceedingly clever, 
and so, being to a great degree above manual labour, they are an 
excessive and somewhat oppressive Bureaucracy, which not only has 
rulod Kashmir under every successive government, but sends out 
colonies to seek a livelihood throughout Northern India. The Kash¬ 
mir BraminB are quite High-Arian in the type of their features, very 
fair and handsome, with high chiselled features, and no trace of 
intermixture of the blood of any lower race. It may be partly race 
and partly occupation, but they have certainly a greater refinement 


and regularity of feature than the Afighans and others of a rougher 
type; with, however, a less manly-looking physiquo and a colour less^ 


ruddy and more inclining to a somewhat sallow fairness. The hig h 


nose, slightly aquiline, but by no means what wo oall Jewish or 
Nut-cracker, is a common type. Boise a little the brow of a Greet 
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statue, and give the nose a small tarn at the bony ‘point in front of 
the bridge (so as to break the straightness of line), yon have then the 
model type of this part of India, tot-be found both in the living men and 
in the statues dug up in the Peshawar valley. There are also a good 
many straight noses, and somo varieties os in all places, but mnch less 
departure from an ordinary handsome standard titan in most countries. 
The figure of the ordinary working Kashmeeree is strong and athletic. 
But none of them are martial, and the Bramins are in this respect 
no exception. They rule by the brain and the pen, and not by the 
sword. It is this character that Has gained them the favour of so many 
rulers of a different faith. Kashmere long belonged to the Cubul 
kingdom, but it was never in any degree colonised by Affghans, and is 
singularly free from any modern intermixture of foreign races. The 
fact seems to be that the valley never belonged to the Affghan nation, 
but was always retained as t Grown Appanage of the kings, who 
were very jealous of admitting into it subjects whom they might find 
it difficult to turn out again, and much preferred to govern through 
the Pandits. Others have to a great extent followed the same policy. 

From a Hindu point of view, the Kashmir Bramins do not rank 
well. As they aro Priests to no one but themselves, they are 
necessarily much more secular than Bramins who among^ther 
Hindus claim to be a priestly class, while they eat meat ana aro 
altogether loose in their observances, to an extent which makes them 
very far short of the modem Hindu standard. They are in fact not 
recognised among the modem Divisions of Indian BraminB, belonging 
neither to the 5 Gours nor to the 5 Dravidas, but forming a class 
apart. I have alluded to their attempt to claim the blood of all the , 
Bramins higher in the sacerdotal scale, and suggested that it is 
more probable that the latter have sprang from and (in their sense) 
improved upon the Kashmcerees. In fact, the founder of the latter 
(Kashiyupa who drained the lake, colonised the valley, gave his name 
to Kashgar and Kashmere and to the people originally called Kashas 
^>r Kassias,) is still recognised by the Bramins and Hindus as the 
first of the seven Rishis, and even far away down on the west coast 
of India, the Bramins in general still trace their descent to Kashiyupa. 

I shall afterwards notice the name Kash as Khas occurring again and 
again in other parts of India, in a way which requires explanation. 
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The Kaslnnooree* Pandits are known all over Northern India as a 
very clever and energetic race of office-seekers. As a body they 
excel in acuteness the same number of any othor race with whom 
they come in contact. Probably they aro in no respect inferior to 
the Maratta Bramins, but they have not in Hindustan the same ad¬ 
vantage as the latter have had in their own country among inferior 
races. £ he Kashmeerces, as foreigners among energetic races, have a. 
much harder struggle, and though they get a good share of good 
things, they arc nowhere dominant, nor have they usually risen to 
such high stations as many Maratta Bramins. The most conspicuous 
man whom I recollect was Itaja Dcnonatli, Ranjcet Sing’s Financier and 
in some respects Chief Minister. Although the Kashmeerees seldom 
find their way - as far as Calcutta, it is somewhat singular that in 
Bengal the first native to attain very high office is a man of this 
race, viz., Shamboonath Pandit, Judged the High Court. Almost 
all the secular Pandits- use the Persian character freely; they aro 
perfectly versatile, and, serving abroad, will mount a horse, gird on a 
sword, and assume at a push a semi-military air. 

The Kashmir language is separate and distinct, and the dress, 
manners, and fashions of the Kashmeerees mark them as in every way 
a distinct people. Of the language we only know that it contains a 
very large proportion of Sanscrit. The Institutions of the people 
have nothing of the democratic character. 

In the hills also, between Kashmir and the Punjab, Bramins 
occupy the van (or perhaps we should call it the rear) of tho 
Indian race to the west, though they have abandoned their Hindoo 
religion and become partly Mahommedans and partly Sikhs. They 
are in habits, language, and manners quite different from the Rash- 
mcerees, and seem now to belong to a different nation. Their 
language is a dialect of tho Punjabco (a very Pracrit tongue and cer¬ 
tainly not borrowed from any Mahommedan race), while they are good 
soldiers and altogether more Punjabees than Kashmeerees. Beyond 
the Jhelum, the hill frontier is occupied by a tribe called Bambas, now* 
Mahommedans, but originally Bramins; while on this side the Jhelum 
the hills are shared with other races by a numerous tribe of Bramin- 
Sikhs. The position of these men is curious. They became Sikhs 
long before the extension of Sikh power to those regions, and in a 
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much more complete sense than most modern Siklis, abandoning all 
pretence of Hindoo religion and' adopting to* the fnll the Sikh 
reformer’s tcnetB. Indeed they wore converted during Mahommedan 
rule, and when ‘ Sikh’ was really a religious rather than a political 
name. The fact probably is, that they found the country too hot for 
Bramins, but did not care to become Mahommeaans, so adopted the 
alternative of becoming Sikhs, and so free from the trammels of caste. 
These men are very useful soldiers and servants, especially under 
Sikh rule. A good many of them have been introduced into Kashmir 
' as a sort of military colonists, partly by a Hindu governor under the 
Affghans, and partly by the Sikh riders ; but they remain quite apart 
from the Kashmir Bramins. One of the best native officers in the 
Punjab force, who is himself of this clasB, told me that the Bombas 
are without doubt Bramins under a corrupted name. He says that 
to this day the Sikh Bramift and Bambas exchange cakes on the 
occasion of certain ceremonies (births, funerals, &c. I think), and that 
there is no doubt that they are of the same stock. I believe that it 
certainly is so. It seems to be a common practice in India to give to 
tribes who have departed from the faith or mixed the blood of their 
ancestors, names derived from their original tribal names. Thus half- 
civilised Bheels are called ‘ Bheelalahs Mahommedan Rajpoots are 
called “ Hangarsa tribe of bastard Bramins to be afterwards noticed 
(in Benares and Bahar) ‘ Bamuns’ or ( Babhans.’ • 

The Bramins of the frontier hills are, I think, even handsomer 
than the Kashmeerecs. To* my view, the people in general of those 
hills are the handsomest of the human race. 

Descending from tho Himalayas, there arc some Bramins near, 
the foot of the hills. Except a few priests, I do not think that 
they are found beyond the Indus, but they are, I understand, pretty 
numerous in part of the Bawal Pindee district. South of the Salt Range, 
in the plains, they are well nigh overwhelmed by the strong flow of 
Rajpoots and Jats (advancing, as I believe, at a later period and from 
another direction). The Bramins either never occupied the plains 
of the Punjab to the south-west, or they have been driven from that 
country. Even nearer the hills they are not exceedingly numerous. But 
still in that fertile and pleasant strip under the hills 1re have, among 
other races, villages of agricultural Bramins in the districts of Sealkot, 
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Gowdas pore Ac., in the valloys of tho broken country between 
Hoshcearpore and Kangra, and in parts of Uraballa district and the 
adjoining Simla hills; and thus we, as it were, mark the trail of the 
Bramin race in its progress southwards from the hills of Kashmir to 
the banks of the sacred Saroostee or Saraswateo and tho famous 
field of the Gulchcfer at Tanessur close to the Grand Trunk Road, 
some thirty miles south of Umballa. 

Here also the Bramin population in tho country is not specially 
numerous. Other races have swept over the scene. But lower down 
the course of the Sfffifewatee, wherS it may be traced through the 
now somewhat desolate countries of Marwar and Jcssulmere, the 
Bramins are still numerous. Where the low and comparatively 
moist tracts, in which the river once ran, still admit of cultivation, 
the Saraswatee Bramins arq|found very industrious and good culti¬ 
vators, who claim to have occupied Ihe country before Jats and 
Rajpoots became dominant. There is found (at Pokhar) the only 
temple in India still dedicated to the worship of Brama the Father. 
The town of ‘ Palli’ seems to be a Bramin centre, and thence come a 
race of mercantile Bramins called 1 Palliwals.’ 

Sir John Malcolm also mentions the Marwarree or Saraswateo Bramins 
as forming a considerable proportion of the most industrious cultivators 
in Mnlwa. And following the Saraswateo down to the Lulus, we find 
that (aome*southorn immigrants excepted) they are also the Bramins 
of Scinde, but said to be much looked down on by more orthodox 
southerners as eaters of meat and altogether little advanced Bramins. 

The settlement on the banks of tho Saraswatee is a well-known 
stage of Hindu history. Here tho Bramins came in contact with 
other races, castes were recognised, and early Hinduism became 
literary and historical. But the extreme caste and religions system, 
the full-blown High-Hinduism of the Gangetic Bramins, was not 
yet. The descendants of those who continued to dwell on the 
Saraswatee seem to have much kept to the tenets of their forefatheis. 
They are separate from the Kashmeerees and have a place among 
the recognised divisions of Indian Bramins, but their more advanced 
* brethren give them the lowest place in the Orthodox scale, and in 
their native country they chiefly shine by those simple apd agricul¬ 
tural virtues in which their remote ancestors also probably excelled* 
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It is a curious problem, that lost river, the Saraswatee. Tho # evi- 
dcnt rivcr-traces all the way down to tho Indus, ancient Hindu 
history, and tho universal traditions of the people of those regions, 
all go to make it as certain as any historical fact can be, that the 
Saraswatee was once a fine river, and that the countries through which 
it flowed (now for the most part desert and barren) were once well- 
watered and green. No mere diminution in the amount of rainfall, 
caused by denudations or the like, could have occasioned such as 
change. The outer range of the Himalaya runs all the way from 
the Sutlej to the Jumna without? a break, and the tributaries of tho 
Saraswatee rcceivo but the outer drainage of tho slope a few miles 
wide. No doubling or trebling of the rainfall could make any of 
these considerable perennial streams; nothing in fact short of a 
change of elevation of the ridges to tli^ extent of several thousand 
feet would render possible any outlet in this quarter of tho drainage 
of the interior of the Himalayas. The Saraswatee itself is now not 
a stream at all, but an absolutely dry bed, which is only filled by 
surface flooding in tho height of the rains. Tho high embankments 
on tho present Grand Trunk Road, on the Umballa side of Thancssur 
or Pceplec, mark the levels, and show tho hollow where a great river 
once flowed. I have long had a theory that, in truth, the stream now 
called the Jumna once flowed in this channel. Tho present channel 
of the Saraswateo points upwards to tho point where the Jumna 
issues from tho hills, and ends in a confused drainage within 2 or 3 
miles of that almost natural channel in which the Western Jumna 
Canal (running more like a river than a canal) carries tho Jumna 
water in a course which eventually leadB it lower down into the very 
bed of the Saraswatee. The Jumna at its ■ first issue from the hills 
runs in a course which points directly towards the* Saraswatee and 
the lower Indus, and the moment you cross, to the west, the high 
bank (which is accumulated along the course of most rivers), the whole 
of the drainage of the country is to the Saraswatee and not to the 
Jumna. In fact the bed of the Jumna is higher than that of the 
Saraswatee. Sir P. Cautley was anxious, by a change of the Jumna 
Canal, to carry it directly into the Saraswatee channel, and I believe 
that^to divert the whole river would be a work within easy reach of 
modem engineering. May it not then be that nature caused a change 
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thejother way, that the stream now called the Jumna then belongod 
to tho Saraswatco, but that those hill torrents from the Sewalik, 
bringing down masses of sand and #arth, raised between them and the 
main stream a sort of James and Mary which eventually caused 
the latter to break affray to the south-east ? If the stream moved, 
most of the Hindus ^rould probably move forward too and find them¬ 
selves in the Gangetic valley. 

The Saraswatee Bramins are also called (in the south at least) 
“ Kasliastalee” a name which seems still to mark the time when they 
were considered to be of Kashmccrcb or Kasha origin. In fact there 
seem to be several stages in tho history of Braminism. The oldest 
of the race may be the people of the upper hills who date from a time 
altogether prior to Hinduism. The Kashmeerees were a civilised 
and literary Braminical people not yet fully Hindu. The Saraswatco 
Bramins (those Kasha settlers in tho plains of India) were the earliest 
and most simple and pure Hindus of Yedic faith, that faith being 
now worked out and developed ; those of the Ganges and tho rest of 
India are in various phases'the types of modem Hinduism. 

From the Gulcheter down to Delili and in the country about Delili ) 
Bramin villages are scattered about, but the Bramins cannot bo said 
to constitute a very large proportion of the agricultural population. 
Wherever they are found in this country, they are capitaf cultivators, 
quiet, industrious, intelligent; there is no better population, and tho 
women work as well as the men. It was remarked by the fugitives 
from Dohli at. the time of the mutiny, that whenever they came to 
a Goojar village, they were always plundered; whenever they came to 
a Bramin villago, they were always kindly treated; while at any other 
village their treatment was uncertain. These Bramins too are, I 
should think, dfeendants of the Saraswatco Bramins. Some of the 
less pure agricultural Bramins of these parts are called ‘ Togas’ or 
‘ Gour Tugas.’ South of Dehli, in the Jyepore country, Bramins seem 
to be numerous, but I have not been able to ascertain if they are of the 
same branch. In the Seharunpore district too there are a good many 
Bramins of secular occupations, besides the priests of Hard war. 

Sir H. Elliott has remarked on the difficulty of accounting for tho 
faet that all the Dehli country is occupied by ‘Gour* Bramins. They 
con hardly, he thinks, have come from Gour in Bengal, from which 
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they are separated by great tribes of Kanoujcas and others, and their 
own traditions point to Harriana as their original country. I would 
suggest the following explanation The principal tributary of the 
Soroswatee is the 1 Guggur* or ‘ Ghargar’ which %ow gives its name to 
the main channel where it passes through the Harriana district. 
Ma^not the name of * Gour,’ borne by these BrAains of Harriana, be 
a mere abbreviation of ‘ Guggur’ or Ghargar? May not the Gour 
Bramins be simply Bramins of the Guggur or Lower Saraswatee ? 

Generally speaking I think it may be said that in the western 
parts of the present N. W. Provinces, in the Rohilcund, Meerut and 
Agra Divisions and in Western Oudc, the Bramin population is not 
specially numerous. They are scattered about everywhere hero and 
there, both as cultivators and in other capacities, but I know no large 
body of them. I don’t know that they follow much any profession 
involving manual labour, except cultivation and almost any kind of 
service; unskilled labour as Coolees or spado labourers, they may 
undertake when pressed, but I do not think that they are artisans. 
There are & few considerable Bramin lakers in Hindustan, or at 
least one great house, but that trado is not generally in their hands. 

Farther east, in the Lower Doab, Eastern Oude, and the adjoining 
districts, is the great country of the modern Hindustanee Bramins. 
Kanouj, thb ancient head-quarters of the raco, is on the old Ganges 
60 or CO miles above Gawnpore. It is now an insignificant place, 
and the mass of the Bramin population lies to the east of it. In 
the districts of Gawnpore and Futtehpore I believe that the Bramin 
cultivators for exceed in number any other doss ; in Gawnpore alone 
there are some 250,000 of them. It is much tho same immediately 
on the other side of the Ganges, in the adjoining parts of Oude. 
The country of which this is the centre may thefe more than any 
Other be considered especially that in which the Bramins are now 
settled as a people. And in the far distant country in which also 
they are very numerous, the Western Goast of Southern India, the 
Bramins claim to be colonists from the same region, saying that 
Paras Bam led them from Golpee (the great Ferry of the Jumna 
opposite Gawnpore) and causing the sea to recede, settled them under 
the Western Ghats. The Lower Doab is well-known all over Central 
ancl Southern India as the “ Unter-bed.” 
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Whether from'tlio example of the Rajpoots, or for other reasons, 
these Bramins of the Unterbod and Oude have taken largely to the 
profession of arms, not usually mqph followed by them in other parts 
of the countiy; an$beyond their own boundaries in their Military 
character they are reputed the most overhearing and disagreeable 
of their race. Yet 4 fancy that it is rather their profession than their 
natural character, which has attached to, them this bad name. Numer-. 
ous as they were in the Sepoy Army and foully as that Army 
behaved, I cannot find that the Bramins wore really by any means 
worse than others; some of the mttet Bramin Regiments stood the 
best. And at home they seem to be quiet and-peaceable enough. 
The Bramin distiict of Cawnpore pays, I think, a higher revenue rate 
than any other in India, except the peculiar Delta of the Cauvery about 
Tanjore. Numerous as the Bramins are in this part of the country 
and apt as soldiers, they have not been the dominant race. I do not 
know much of the history of the Oawnpore district, but I have never 
heard of Bramin rule; and certainly over the river, in Oude, the rule 
is with the Rajpoots, n^^rith the Bramins. All the really old 
Talookdars are Rajpoots, as are the.Rajas of Bundlecund and Baghel- 
cund beyond the Jumna. 

I am not sure what is the extent of the Bramin population- in 
Bundlecund. In the Banda District I think that they are common, 
and certainly in ‘ Boghelcund,’ or Rewah, they ore very numerous; but 
whether the same martial race, I do not know, for there they conde¬ 
scend to very menial services and groom most of the* horses on the 
Jubbulpore road. 1 

In the proper Bramin country, I think that some of them affect 
the Rajpoot prejudice against actually holding the plough, but 
even there they perform every other agricultural labour. Agri¬ 
cultural and military as they are, they rejoioe in the classic names of 
Dobee, Tewaree, and Choubee, that is men of two Veds, of three Yeds, 1 
of four Yeds, and are considered to be very high caste. Between the 
Ganges and the Gogra, as we recede from the Ganges, the population 
becomes more Rajpoot than Bramin, but there are many Bramins 
about ‘ Ajoodia,’ the old ‘ Oadh.’ Beyond tho Gogra again is a nu¬ 
merous Bramin population of a different tribe from £he martial 
Bramins of the Ganges, humbler, and not soldiers. Thence to the 
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north of the Gogra and Ganges all the way into tfirlioot there are, 
I believe, many Braining. South of the Gogra and thence across the 
Ganges, into the Arrah District (Bojj&re), runs the Bajpoot dominions. 
But about Benares, and still more in the great# part of Bahar, the 
dominion iB held by a numerous class of bastard Bramins called 
1 Banians’ or ‘ Bhabans,’ to which belong both She Baja of Benares 
and almost all the great landholders of Bahar. There seems to be 
no doubt that this class is formed by an intermixture of Bramins with 
some inferior caste. They live in strong and pugnacious brother¬ 
hoods, and are in character much more like Bajpoots than Bramins. 
The main country of the Bramins may then be described to be that 
part of Hindustan (between the Yyndyas on one side and the Hima¬ 
layas on the other), from the longitude of Kanouj and Lucknow 
to near the frontiers of Bengal, with a large segment of moro 
especially Bajpoot country (stretching from Lucknow to Bojpore) 
cut out of the centre of this tract. 

The Hindustanee Bramins are all strict Hindus of the modem type. 
They are generally good sized and on^^b whole well-looking men, 
not I think particularly fair among the higher castes, but seldom so 
dark as the lower. Their features are good, but by no means 
generally of the peouliar High-Arian and sub-aquiline type. In fact 
the breed has here lost some of the purity of its blood, and the 
features are very much as in Europe. I think I have noticed among 
many of the Hindustanee Bramins a good deal of the open, blunt, 
bullet-headed, and as it were anti-aquiline style of countenance; not 
so handsome as more High-Arian features, but still pleasant enough. 
I do not think that in appearance they have any decided superiority 
over the higher castes of Hindustanees in general, though the higher 
castes have some general advantages over the inferior castes. By 
far the greater number of them are quite illiterate and have nothing 
of the clerkly character about them. The priests and Pandits are learned 
enough in their way, but they have never taken to the use of the 
Persian character. I doubt whether Hindustanee Bramins are as a 
body much more clever that several other classes; if they had been, 
they would have held their own better in spite of Mahommedan rule, 
m they haire done in several other parts of India. As it is* they 
have scarcely any share of high office and very little literate service. 
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Besides serving as Soldiers, they may be found Among the lower 
hangers-on of coarts, jails, &c., as process servers, guards over 
prisoners, and so on, but little iiP anything higher. As I have said, 
they turn their hanft to many miscellaneous occupations not peculiar 
to any one else, and of course occasionally rise. 

Sir H. Elliott cdlls the bastard Bramins of Benares and Bahar 
‘ Bhoonhars ’ and seems to consider them, a branch of the Sarwarea or 
Transgogra Bramins.^Again ho speaks of- them (quoting from the 
‘ Harivansa’) as Military Bramins descendants of Kasya Princes, and 
here he seems, to connect the term Kasya with Kashee, the Hindoo 
name for Benares. I do not know the derivation, of Kashee, or whether 
it is connected with Kashupya. 

Bramins are numerous in Kumaon and Gurwhal. The great tribe 
of those Provinces are however “ Khassias” who now claim to be 
Bajpoots, but whose title to that character is more than doubtful. 
Education is, I think, more general here than in the plains, and 
the Nagaree or ordinary Sanscrit character is always used. Again 
the G-oorkhas, the dominan^Jribe in Nepal, are properly called ( Khas,’ 
whence Gor-khas. They are certainly for the most part of Ariaa 
and Hindoo origin, and pretend to be Bajpoots; but, according to 
Mr. Hodgson, they are really bastard Bramins, the offspring of a 
cross between Bramin immigrants and the people of the hills. Both 
the Khassias of Kumaon and the Khas of Nepal assert that they are 
comparatively recent immigrants from the plains, but this is probably 
in a great degree connected with their claim to the blue blood of the 
Bajpoots of the plains. The latter by no means acknowledge the 
connection. Th^pircumstance that a bastard Bramin race is dominant 
in the fUains immediately under the Central parts of Nepal gives 
much colour to Mr. Hodgson’s account of a similar race in the hills. ' 
May it not be that the Bajpoots have never got so far east in the 
hills, and that the hill country was occupied by pre-Bajpoot Bramins ? 
May it be that the names Kashee, Khassia, and Khas, point to a time 
when the Bramins were known as Khasas or Kashmeerees, just as 
English colonists are known as Anglo-Saxons ? ^ 

Mr. B. Colvin, long Deputy Commissioner of Almorah, tells me a 
curious circumstance, vis. that in Kumaon, although the,hill dialect 
is in the main Hindee, it has some curious grammatical affinities to 
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the Bengalee, both in some of the popular terminations, in the verb 
1 to be,' and in other particulars. I had before learned that there was 
a peculiarity of this kind in Hindee spoken in the high 
country immediately south of Bahar, but there I supposed it to be a 
mere intermixture of the not distant Bengalee. The existence, 
however, of Bengalee affinities in the patois* of Kumaon would 
seem to suggest the question whether these arc not the remains of a 
form of Arian speech older that the modem jJHindeo, spoken perhaps 
before Rajpoots and Jats came on the scene, and then driven forward, 
to Bengal in one direction, into the hills in another. I have not 
myself any acquaintance with Bengalee, but it would be interesting 
to enquire if it has any affinities with the older forms of speech in 
Kashmir and the north-western hills, or again with the Maratta 
and western dialects. 

To get an idea of the Bengalee formation, I asked a friend the 
other day a single word, the pronoun ( he’ and the genitive * of him/ 
which he gave me * Se’ and 1 Taka’ or * Tak’ At this present writing, 
by way of experiment, I have just tumedlup these same words in Mr. 
Edgeworths small Kashmir Grammar and find * he,’‘ Su 1 of him' 
* Teh’ The ( Sc’ is a very old Arian form, found in the Kaffir hills, 
which disappears in Hindoo and reappears in Bengalee; but the genitive 
‘ Teh’ in Cashmiree , 1 Tab* in Bengalee, seems a singular and hardly 
accidental coincidence. 

To return, this brings me to the Bengalee Bramins. They all 
assert a northern origin as a historical fact, and I believe that there 
is no doubt of it. Still their nationality is altogether Bengalee, 
and as the Bengalees differ from all other India^, these Bramins 
also differ much in language, dress, habits, and general style from the 
Hindustanee Bramins. 

In appearance they are certainly fairer, larger, and altogether 
Aryans of a higher type than the mass of the Bengalees. There is 
much more difference, I think, between Bramins and the mass in 
Bengal than in Hindustan. Some of them are fine looking men both 
in |pe and feature. They regain here too, some (though not all) 
of the aristocratic and bureaucratic position which they have lost 
in Hindustan. They have little competition from Rajpoots and 
rough northern tribes, and might have it pretty much their own way, 
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were it not that they are hard-pushed by the clerkly caste of Kaits 
who also are numerous in Bengal. As is, tho Bramins have a 
large share of the landed properly} the public offices, tho educated 
professions, and some mercantile and banking business. They are 
very numerous. In the entire absence of statistics and detailed 
information in Bengal, the only source of ethnological information 
which I can find is in the jail statistics. These show that about 
9 per cent, of the t0al # number of Hindu prisoners are Bramins. 
Wo may suppose that the Bramins of Bengal proper come to jail 
less frequently than the inferior classes, and this return certainly 
seems to prove that the Bramin population must be very largo. 
I do not understand that anywhere in Bengal they form tho mass 
the population, or that they are often found in the lowest ranks of 
agriculturists and labourers. They are rather more or less an 
aristocratic class, and though following a variety of callings and to 
some extent cultivating the land, will not ordinarily put their hand to 
the plough, and affect as far os possible the position of superiors. They 
are altogether unwarlike and somewhat effeminate in their habits. 

In Eastern Bengal Mahommcdans prevail, and some Bramins are 
supposed not to like to cross the Berhampooter, hence in that quarter 
they seem not to be very numerous. In Orissa I believe they are 
very many, and I see it stated in the Gazetteer of Southern India 
that in the Oorya portion of the Ganj atm District many of the Oorya 
Bramins both obtain their livelihood as cultivators and traders, and 
follow the occupations of brickmakers, bricklayers, &c. 

The result of education shows the Bramins of Bongal to be most 
acute and intellectually capable. . But they do not appear to have 
the practical energy of the mercantile and some other classes, nor 
the political and administrative success of Maratta and Eashmeeree 
Bramins. In native times I do not remember to have heard of Bengalee 
Bramins in great places, unless we except Nandcomar who attained 
so unfortunate an eminence. In these days I believe that intellectual 
eminence is often combined with much high principle among the 
educated Bengalees, and I hope that both may bear practical fruit* 

Going to the other side of India, in Goozerat the Bramins appear 
to be numerous, but I have not yet visited that Province? and have 
not exactly ascertained their position and avocations. Forbes does 
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■not seem to speak of them as forming any large portion of the culti¬ 
vating classes. They trace their descent from Kashyupa, and are 
divided into a large number of tribes and sub-divisions. In a secular 
capacity they seem to have a good share of office (although there 
also they encounter an energetic writer-caste) and also to trade. 
The Jains of Western India haye Bramins among them, and these 
would seem to be for the most part Goozerat men. 

Next to Goozerat comes the Maratta^ country, extending from 
Daihaun to the neighbourhood of Goa, and from Bombay to Nagpore 
and the Wyuganga. The Maratta Bramins are the most famous and 
.successful of theif race. That their fortune is due to their talent and 
Energy, is shown by their, success beyond their own bounds, in fact 
throughout Southern and Central India. But in their own countiy 
and among their own people, they are also favoured by circumstances. 
The lower caste men of the pen, who have ousted the Bramins in 
some countries of the north and more than rivalled them in others, 
are not found in the Maratta social system (those now found in the 
Bombay country are Goozerattees, and Bombay itself is in a mercan¬ 
tile sense very much a Goozcrattee city). The mass of the Maratta 
people are of a comparatively humble class, without the pride and 
jealousy of Bramins shown by Bajpoots and Jats. Hence wherever 
there is a Maratta people or Maratta rule, Maratta Bramins are the 
brains and directing power. -At first they contented themselves with 
the highest administrative offices under Maratta rulers, but later, as 
is well known, the Peshwa and other Bramins usurped the supreme 
power itself, assumed the command of armies, and openly ruled the 
confederacy. In truth, so miscellaneous, and so loosely .held together 
by any other tie, were Mara&a confederacies and armies, that these 
Bramins may be considered to be the real source of the power and 
fame of the Marattas as rulers in India. They were the heads, of a 
body of which others were but the hands guided by them. Even 
to the present day in many States and places beyond their own limits, 
they have the chief power. 

In fact perhaps no race, certainly no Indian race, has ever shown 
greater administrative talent and acitfeness. The native oountry of 
the Maratta l^ramins is chiefly teethe west, and especially the 
T/oncan, south of Bombay, the hilly strip near the Western Coast* 
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It might b.o conjectured that centuries of Mahommedan rule mighty 
have caused the retreat of the Bram^p from the more open 
plains to these regions; but I do*not know that there iBhistorical 
ground for this supposition, and think it more likely that under any 
rule they would hold their own and circumvent even foreign rulers. ‘ 
Their personal appearance would lead one rather to suppose that they 
came from the North-West. Many of them are very fair, and I think 
that there is among them a much greater tendency to the common 
occurrence of a somewhat aquiline, or what I call sub-aquiline type 
of feature than among Hindustanee Bramins. A very marked feature, 
not uncommonly met with, seems to be a light greyish kind of eye. 
Altogether, I cannot suppose these Bramins to be a branch of th^ 
race which, after occupying Hindustan, extended southwards. I can¬ 
not imagine how they could in the south, as it were, in some degree 
have returned towards an earlier type, instead of step by step 
becoming darker and more Indian-like. It is undoubtedly the case 
and is a subject of common remark, that all along the West Coast of 
India the people' aro much fairer than in the interior, even though 
most of the interior country above the Ghats is considerably elevatod. 
Some have accounted for this by saying that colour does not altoJ 
gether depend on the thermometer, that the inhabitants of the 
more umbrageous Coast are less exposed to an unclouded sun and dry 
atmosphere than the people of the byre and treeless plains of the 
Deccan, and that thus the difference of colour is to bo accounted for.' 

I will not say that this cause is wholly without effect, but I think it 
quite insufficient to account for the whole difference. The Bengalees 
in a moist atmosphere and amttflfc luxurious vegetation are generally 
dark. The blackest oi thb Aboriginal tribes live in the densest forest 
country in a moist malarious climate. Even on this very Western 
Coast I find the Aboriginal Helots of Malabar described as being 
“ of the deepest black.” We must look then to some other cause 
modifying the complexion of many tribes on the West Coast, and 
that I take to be immigration by sea. That there has been much 
such immigration, is not only probable, but a historical fact. All 
along the southern portion of the West Coast, a l^rge part of the 
population is notoriously to a great degree of foreign blood. The 
Moplahs are to a great extent Arabs, the ‘ Teens’ or * Teermen' are fio 
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said to be immigrants (as their very name indicates), and there are 
many Jews and Christiana though the latter I believe have not much 
trace of Western blood. All along the Bombay Coast also, from Goa 
to Kurrachee, are the descendants of Persian, Arab, Portuguese, and 
other Western immigrants. Hence l did not think it by any means 
absurd when an educated Bramin of Poonah suggested to me as a 
theory, that the Bramins owed the light eyes and light complexion 
noticed among them to an intermixture of Western blood. The Bramins 
would be less liablo, however, to casual and recent intermixture than 
.other races, and I incline rather *to the theory that these Bramins of 
this part of the Coast may have more directly come from the original 
teats of the race by the route of the Saroswatee and the Indus, and 
thenco perhaps by sea, without passing through Hindustan and Cen¬ 
tral India and there suffering any infiltration of Aboriginal blood. 
I have already traced the Bramins down the Saraswatce. Is it not 
probable enough that in very early days, when they were pressed by 
Kajpoots and Jats r they may have colonised the Eonkan, reduced to 
subjection the rude Aborigines, and transmitted to descendants 
features preserved from great deterioration by caste rulos, and forms 
only somewhat deteriorated in size and robustness by a southern 
climate and the absence of manual labour ? If such an immigration 

it 

took .place so early as I suppose, it might, well happen that, in long 
contact with southern elements-and southern creeds, the colonists in 

c 

the Maratta country would separate themselves from the old Saras* 
watee Bramins and become a separate division. 

I have seen some allusions to Eonkan Bramins as distinguished 
from Maratta BraminB, but have #t been able to. make out the 
exact distinction. Certamly'^MarStta Bramins are altogether the 
dominant race in great part of the Eonkan. But it appears tl^ 
there is a strip to the south, extending beyond the district usually 
known as the Eonkan to some way beyond Goa, in which a mixed 
language called Eonkaneo is spoken. In this Eonkan there are* some 
Bramins qjill called * Eashastala or Saroswatee’ and from the Eonkan 
sofhe of them have penetrated into the north-western part of the 
Mysore country. 1 where they are traders and in public employment, and 
described as v<Sty clever but greatly looked down upon by southern 
Bramins who profess be much more rigid in their rules. In the 
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towns of tlio North Canavcse Coast, the Ilindu traders are said to be 
chiefly “ Konkanee Bramins who trade and keep shops." * 

In the Maratta Koukan the Bramins 7 * are at the head of the 
agricultural community. Most of the ‘ Rotes' or village zemindars 
who rule over and claim' the proprietary right in each village are of 
thiB caste. I have dot. been able to ascertain what proportion of the 
actual cifltivators are of the same class. . For tho rest, office of every 
kind, including the village and pergunnah accountantships all over the 
country, and every service of the head and the pen, seem to be their 
great resources. ‘ They are not military, nor generally in any way 
men of the sword, though, as I have said, they have ju their prosperity’ 
taken the command of Maratta Annies. Nor do they seem to have 
any great commercial proclivities. Among the various races *who 
push to so* great a point mercantile enterprise in Bombay I cannot 
find that the Bramins have any great share. Under our Government 
they have almost a monopoly of office in Western India. 

Adjoining tho Maratta country on the cast is tho Tclinga or Tolagoo 
country, very little of which I have visited and of tho castes and 
population of which I have been ablo to learn loss than of any other 
pari of India. This at least, however, I find thut hero also tho 
Bramins, though not so famous nor, I apprehend, so clever as those 
of Maharashtra, are numerous and powerful. The Tolinga people 
are described as generally illiterate and as (unlike their Tamil neigh¬ 
bours) leaving literature and science "to tho Bramins; so that the 
latter would seem in Telingana, free from the competition of 3* 
writer caste, to have in thoir hands,'all the secular business of a 
clerkly character and a good d^tl more besides. I have not ascer¬ 
tained what proportion # of the population they there form, and 
jriiether many of them are actual cultivators; but in niorfl than one 
^ace I find it stated that many of the Zemindars are Bramins, and 
in Rajamundry the more respectable inhabitants of the Town are said 
to .be chiefly Bramins. 

I can only trust that this meagre account of the Telagoo Bramins 
wlU be supplemented by some one better qualified to' describe tljpm. 
Towards .Madras I gather that there are some learned. G wallas called 
Xadavaf and Telagoo Chetties (perhaps a merchantaclasgj but I am 
not sure), who must a good, deal interfere with the Bramins. They 
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do not seem to be very conspicuous in Madras itself/ which, though in 
the Tamil country, is not far from the Telagoo frontier. 

In the Oanarese country (comprising Canara, Mysore and parts of 
the Bombay Southern Districts and adjoining Nizam’s country) the 
Bramins are not rivalled by a specific writer class, and have a large 
share of literate office, very generally (it appears) occupying that of 
Shanbogue or village accountant, besides many higher office^. But a 
very large proportion of the CanareRe people are of the ultra-Sivite 
or Lingayet sect, who altogether ignore Bramins in their sacerdotal 
character *, and there are energetic mercantile and other classes. The 
rule of the Maratta# in one quarter, and of the Mahommednns in another 
was also unfavorable to the power of the Canaresc Bramins, and thus 
theyare by*no means dominant. Maratta Bramins, Mahommedans, 
East Indians and others have a large share of the higher offices and 
occupations. 

In the North Western part of the Canareso country, in the district 
pf North Oanara, in the high and hilly countiy above and about tho 
ghats, and the adjoining parts of Mysore, there is a large population 
bf Bramin cultivators who are on all hands represented as exceedingly 
industrious, thriving, and in every way good. Most of these people 
are called ( Haiga’ Bramins, and they seem to be of pure race and of 
no bastard br doubtful caste. They especially affect the cultivation 
of the betel-nut, and both ovyn and cultivate the land over a large 
extent of country.„ In’ the Canara District they constitute one of 
Che most numerous castes, being given by a census taken some years 
ago as 147,924, to 146,309 Banters (corresponding to Nairs), and 
151,491 of the inferior class called Bjllawars. In the Nagar district 
of Mysore they are also numerous, and tljpy are there described as 
“ very fair,' with large eyes and aquiline noses,” a description whi^L 
would seem to imply for them a derivation from an uncorruptOT 
and little intermixed northern source. They are stated not to be 
very literary or highly educated, being more devoted to agriculture. 

Tn South Canara and what is called the Talava country, there are 
agejn many Bramins who do much cultivation, and on the whole 
West Coast, doWn'to the extreme South of India, the country is said 
to have been extensively colonised by the Bramin colony led front 
Calpee by Parasram, who caused the sea to retire for their convenience; 
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In the centre oHfys tract, in Malabar, the Bramins, owing to political 
circumstances and hostile rule, have been to a great extent driven 
away, but they afe very numerous # in Travancore and Cochin; and in 
the Palghaut valley (a little inland, where the break takes place in the 
line of the ghats) the Bramins seem to.be very numerous as cultiva¬ 
tors, and are industrious and good in that capacity. The principal 
class of Bramins on the South Coast are called Namberees, and they ■ 
have some very peculiar customs. They affect, however, much of 
the sacerdotal character, and seem to be very influential in Travancore 
and Cochin. Throughout the South Western Coast, however, wherever 
the Nairn and allied tribes are or have been politically dominant or 
are now numerous, the Bramins have by no means a ^monopoly of 
office, even among Hindus; for the Nairn themselves are frequently 
educated and hold very many public offices. 

The Nambcree Bramins are described as very like the Nairn and 
general Hindu population of the South Coast, but as not unfrequontly 
fairer. 

It remains to notice the Tamil country. There also the Bramins 
are numerous, but it appears that throughout the extreme South, they 
again lose that literary predominance, or almost monopoly, which they 
enjoy in the Maratta and other countries in the middle none of India 
as well as in the extreme North. I have mentioned tlfht the Naira 
of the Malayala and Talava conntry by no means resign the pen to 
the Bramins; and so also it appears that throughout the Tamil country 
offshoots of the‘dominant tribes, under the names of Modelliars, 
Pillays, &c., do much of the clerkly work, and the Bramins have not 
generally the office of village accountant and collector—the posses¬ 
sion of which is the greatest test of predominance in that respect. I 
adlier that the Lingamite sect is less numerous' in the Tamil than 
the Canarese country, and consequently the Bramins are in a 
sacerdotal point of view more important. They also push their 
fortunes in many secular ways. They rent much land, but will not 
hold the plough, and are extensively employed in the public offices 
as hurkaras (messengers or process servers) and in «uch like capa¬ 
cities, also as keepers of choultrees and in many other occupations. 
With reference to what I have said of them as renters .rather than 
cultivators, I should add that, though the Palghat country is included 
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in Malabar, it appears that most of the cultivating # ram ins there are 
of Tamil extraction. Many of them condescend to officiate as astro¬ 
logers and religions guides to th$ very lowest anH scarcely Hindu 
castes of Southern India. 

Briefly I would thus recapitulate the position of the Bromine in 
the principal Provinces of India. * 

In Kashmir, they are altogether dominant by the brain and pen, 
but are not military. 

In the Punjab, Scinde, and countries about the Saraswatee, Bramins 
are superseded by other races, ttnd are only found here and there in 
the eastern part ofi this tract as industrious cultivators claiming to be 
the ancient ^geenpants of the country. 

In Hindustan, Bramins have altogether lost literate predominance 
(with the exception of some immigrant Gashmeerecs), and also 
political predominance, except something retained by quasi-Bramins 
of mixed caste in the extreme cast of this country. But they 
constitute a largo section of the population of Hindustan, especi¬ 
ally of the eastern half, and a large proportion of the cultivators, 
soldiers, (fee. 

InJBengal and Orissa, Bramins form a large portion of the Hindu 
population, occupy to a great extent an aristocratic position, and have 
a large sharfe in the superior rights in land, in offices, and in the 
literate professions; but are ( at the same time quite rivalled by 
Kaists. 

In the Maratta country, Bramins are altogether dominant in literate 
work, and have the largest share of political power. 

In the Telinga country, Bramins are in possession of most of the 
literate work, and apparently of a good ileal of office, land, &c. 
but my information is very imperfect. 

In the South of India, Bramins have but a moderate 
literate work; but on the West Coast, they have a large share 
of the land and form a large proportion of the best cultivating 
population; while in the east of this country they seem to be not 
dominant and are rivalled by several other tribes, though here also 
ttey are numerous and employed in many capacities, secular as well 
as sacerdotal. 
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The Jats. 

On the general schcm^of tracing the Arian races from the North- 
West, I take the Jats before the Rajpoots. These Jats are in fact by 
far the most perfect specimen of the democratic and more properly 
Indo-Germanic race®* whom I believe to liave appeared in India later 
than the*early Bramiuical Hindus, and- who, while Hindu in much 
of their speech, laws, and manners, have also some peculiarities and 
institutions, and perhaps some grammatical forms of speech not to be 
traced in the earlier Braminical writings. Theso tribes, now consti¬ 
tuting over a great part of India an upper and dominant stratum of 
society, have given to a great degree their own tone ^nil colour to 
many Provinces. In great part of Jat-land the Jats are not only 
the upper stratum, but the great body and mass of the free people; 
and hence we have among them their original institutions in tho 
greatest purity, little modified by modem Braminical Laws, or by tlioso 
necessities of Military and Feudal organisation which so much alter 

the institutions of a free people, when they become dominant con- 

1 1 

querors over other races greatly superior in number. 

There is some variation in the pronunciation of the word 1 Jot,’ it 

V 

being sometimes (chiefly in the west country) pronounced so short that 
it may be written * Jutsometimes (in much of tho Punjab) variably 
used, and sometimes (chiefly in the east} pronounced very long as‘ Jat* 
and oven occasionally written by early "English authors ‘ Jaut.’ And 
the present religion, dress, (fee. of tho race also differing in different 
regions (they are Mussulmans in the west, Sikhs in great part of tlie 
Punjab, and in some sense Hindus in tho east), some people have 
supposed Mahommedan Jgjts x>f Scinde to be radically different from 
indu Jauts of Bhurtpore, and the wide extent and populousness of 


flr 
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ns great race is not very generally known. Jn fact, howevor, any 
- apparent differences in the extreme of 'the type disappear, when wo 
trace them as one great continuous population throughout the whole 
tract, and find that the one extreme gradually and imperceptibly merges 
into the other. > 

To prevent future doubts, I will, however, add that there mf£ 
possibly be small local western tribes of similarname, distinct from the 
great Jat nation. It peems that on some parts, of the frontier Jats are 
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known as a somewhat pastoral and light-fingered /ribe; and Barton 
in his ‘ Scinde’ speaks of a tribe of Boloochis bearing the name; also 
says that it is the name of a wagdering tr^e found about Gandahar y 
Herat, Meshed, &c., and that in all the Western parts of Central Asia, 
the term is used as synonymous with thief and scoundrel. These 
gentry may be offshoots of our Jats thrown by Circumstances on the 
resources of their mothcr-wit, or they may bo some other tribe ; but 
at any rate they are in no way a type of the great agricultural nation 
whose habitat I am about to describe, and about whose oneness and 
complete ethnological nationality there can be, I think, no Boubt 
whatever. o 

In all the eastof Bcloochiatan, about the routes By which the most 
open and constant communications between India and the countries 
to the west are maintained, in the Provinces xrfarked in the maps as 
‘ Sewestan’ and ‘ Cutch Gandava,’ Jats form a large, probably the largest 
portion of the agricultural population, and claim to be the original 
owners of the soil. In fact the Beloocliis arc there but a later wave 
and upper stratum. The Persian Tajiks are the original agricultural 
class of all tho west of Afghanistan and Beloochistan; then there is 
a tribe apparently somewhat mixed, called ‘ Dehwars,’ found about 

■ 

Candahar and thereabouts. The Jats are not found in Affghanistan, 
but in Beloochistan they succeed tho Tajiks and Dehwars, as we go 
east by the Bolan and routes thereabouts. Hero then they are not 
confined to the plains, but occupy the hilly country. 

Descending into the plains, we find the Jats spread to the right and 
left along the Indus and its tributaries, occupying upper Scinde on 
one side and the Punjab on the other. But it is particularly to be 
remarked that in the Punjab they are ngt found in any numbers 
above the Salt Bange, and they are wholly unknown in the Hiutf| 
laya. In fact, to the north they ore altogether exclurott from tta 
hilly country, a circumstance which seems to me conclusively to show 
that they did not enter India by that extreme northern route. The 
.hills to the north seem on the contrary to be a barrier by which the 
flood of Jats was checked. 

^ In all Upper Scinde the Jats are still the prevailing population, and 
their language is the language of the country. It is moreover matter 
of history that they were once the aristocracy of that land, though 
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latterly other racdk have dominated and the higher classes among the 
Jats have lost somewhat of their position. In the south and west of 
the Punjab too they have long beqp subject to Mahommedan rulers, 
hut latterly as Sikhs they became rulers of the whole Punjab and of 
the country beyond as far as the upper Jumna, in all which territories 
they are still in evei^ way the dominant population. Over great tracts 
of this coimtry, I should say that three villages out of four are Jat, and ' 
that in each Jat village the Jats constitute perhaps two-thirds of the 
entire population, the remainder being low caste Helots, with a few 
tradflfe, artisans, &c. 0 

The Juts of the Indus seem on the map to be separated from the 
Jauts of Bhurtpore and Agra by the whole breadth of Bajpootana, but 
the fact is that the ordinary geographical nomenclature gives rise to 
much misconceptioiran the subject. By far the greater part of what 
we call Bajpootana is, ethnologically speaking, much more a Jat than 
a Bajpoot country. The great seat of Bajpoot population and ancient 
power and glory is on the Ganges, and it is said that since the Mahom- 
medans conquered them there, the chief Bajpoot houses have as it were 
doubled back on the comparatively unfruitful countries which now bear 
their name, but where, notwithstanding, the most numerous section 
of the population is Jat. Gol. Tod expressly tells us that northern 
Bajpootana was partitioned into small Jat republics, *before the 
Bajpoots were driven back from Ajoode# and the Ganges. It is clear 
then that the Jats extend continuously east from the Indus over 
Bajpootana. They do not apm to have occupied (or at least do not 
now occupy) lower Scinde, nor are they found in Goozerat, although 
in the history of the latter country mention is made of incursions of 
Jat horsemen on the frontier in conjunction with Katties. Their line 
6^ settlement lies farther north. They may have arrived on the 
Saraswatee, before its banks lost their moisture, and if so, their passage 
to the east would be comparatively easy. Throughout the more open 
parts of Bajpootana they share the soil with the Aboriginal or semi- 
Aboriginal Meenas, the remains of the Bramin population, and the 
dominant Bajpoots; the Jats having, I gather, the largest share of the 
cultivation. The southern and more hilly parts of Bajpootana (where 
Mhairs, Meenas, and Bheels so much hold their own,) are npt Jat, bnt 
in Malwa again they are numerous, and seem to share that Province 
with Bajpoots and Koonbees. 
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To the north, in tho north-eastern Punjab and Cjjts-Sutlej districts, 
as we get near the hills, I think there arc evident indications that the 
Jat population has been advancing, on what liA once been a proper 
Bajpoot country, after having perhaps been, before that, a Bramin 
Country. It is. not clear whether the Bhattces of Bhatteana were 
originally Bajpoots or really are Yuti or Jats. s But from Bhatteana 
northwards, Bajpoot villages aro scattered about in considerable 
numbers among the Jats, and there arc traces of more extensive 
Bajpoot possessions. The Bajpoots seem to be here undergoing gradual 
submersion. But in the extreme north of tho Baree and adjuring 
Doabs of the Punjab (the Baree is that Doab in which Lahore and 
Umritsir are situated) there, is still a strip immediately under the 
hills, which may be classed with tho adjoining hill country as still 
mainly Bajpoot. To the west, advancing thnM^h liajpootanu, we 
come to the Jats of Bhurtpore and Dliolpore, famous in history. 
Gwalior was a Jat fortress belonging, I think, to the Dliolpore Chief. 
They do not go much furthor south in this direction. From this 
point they may be said to occupy the banks of the Jumna all the way 
north to the hills. The Dehli territory is principally a Jat country, and 
from Agra upwards the flood of that roco has passed the river in con¬ 
siderable numbers,' and forms a large part of the population of the 
Upper DoaB in the districts of Allighur, Meerut, and Mozuffemugger. 
They are just known over the Ganges in the Moradabad district, but 
they cannot be said to have crossed that river in any numbers. 

To define then the Jat country; takers a basis the country on both 
Bides of the Indus from Lat. 26° or 27° up to the Salt Bango; from 
the extremities of this base draw two lines nearly at right angles to 
the river and inclining south, so as to reach Lat. 23° or 24° in Mulwa, 
and Lat. 30° on tho Jumna, thus including Upper Seinde, Marwar, 
and part of Malwa on one side, and Lahore, Umritsir, and Umbullaon 
the other; then connect the two eastern points by a line which shall 
include Dholpore, Agra, Allighur, and Meerut. Within all that 
ambit the Jat race ethnologically predominates, excepting only the 
hills of Mewar and the neighbourhood, still held by Aboriginal tribes. 

The Jats of Beloochistan are described, from an Affghan or Candahar 
point of yiew, as fine athletic men with handsome features, but rather 
dark. 
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In Upper Seiners, up the course of the Indus, and in the south-west¬ 
ern Punjab, they are flbw for tho most part Maliommedans, and in that 
fiharaoter seem to bAomewhat inferior to their unconverted and 
perhaps purer brethren; the more so as they have been long subject 
to foreign rule. The language spoken along the tine of the Indus 
and throughout Upper Scinde is there known as the “ Jatee Gul” or 
Jat language, but is in fact identical with that which we call 
Punjabee. The Punjatee may, in fact, properly, be called the Jat 
language; to the Jats the dialect seems especially to belong, and by 
thenif chiefly it is spoken. Advancing eastwards into the Punjab and ' 
Rajpootana, we find Hindu and Mahommedan Jats much mixed; it 
often happens that one-half of a villager one branch of a family is 
Mahommedan, and the other Hindu. Farther east, Mahommedan Jats 
become rarer and rarer, and both about Lahore and all that part of 
the Punjab and along the line of the Upper Sutlej and Jumna the 
great mass remain unconverted. In tho Punjab they all take the 
name of 1 Sing,’ and dress somewhat differently from ordinary Hindu 
Jats, but for tho most part they only become formally Sikhs, when 
they take service, and that change makes little difference in their 
laws and social relations. The Jats of Dehli, Bhurtpore, (fee. are 
a very fine race. They still bear the old Hindu names of ( Mull' and 
such like, and are not all ‘ Sings.’ In Rajpootana the Jats are pro¬ 
bably a good deal intermixed by contaot with Meonas, <fec., and they 
have now been long subject to an alien rule. One does not there 
hear much of them othcrwiseMhan as quiet and submissive cultivators. 

The Jat Sings of the Punjab and the Upper Sutlej may probably 
be taken as the best representative type of the race. They are a 
remarkably five variety of*man—tall, large, well-featured, with' very 
plentiful and long beards, fine teeth, and a very pleasant open expres¬ 
sion of countenance. I am told that in the Punjab Regiments, which 
select from several of the finest races in the world, the Sikhs are upon 
the whole the largest men, although they are not so stout-limbed or 
in certain respects quite so robust as the Affghan Pathans. Perhaps 
the larger population to choose from may have something to do, 
with the superior size, but I should say that on an average they are 
taller than Pathans, with the upper part of the body especially well 
developed In pluck and Military qualities they excel the faire^ and 
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in some degree more beautiful non-Pathan racer oi the northern 
hills. Altogether then they are not excelled bffitny race in Asia. 

There ie among them a large 'proportion w High-Arian feature, 
but there is much more variety and not so universal a high-nosed 
type as among the men of the frontier hills. Compared to northern races 
they aro dark, but in every other respect they are, take them all in all, 
a very remarkably fine handsome people. 

They are as energetic in tho arts of peace as in those of war. 
There no better cultivators; hard-working and thrifty, they let 
little land lie waste, and pay tlieir revenue punctually. They have 
this great advantage too that among them a woman is almost as good 
as a man, works as well and lflhkes herself as generally useful. They 
are not literary, they leave that, with proper mercantile business, to the 
Kliatrecs (to be afterwards noticed). Blit many men and some women 
can read and write in their own rough way, and as waggoners they 
not unfrequently carry their grain and other goods to distant markets 
on their own account. 

They have an excessive craving after fixed ownership in the soil, 
and are essentially agriculturists. They seldom undertake a garden¬ 
ing style of cultivation, and prefer broad high lands to more cramped 
though moister locations. Where the country is more fitted for 
cattle, they breed them largely, and both ordinary carts and largo 
mercantile waggons are generally plentiful in the Jat countries. 
Camels too they sometimes breed. But still, in India the Jats have 
sever anything of the pastoral, roving, Gypsy-like character. 

I have alluded to the democratic institutions of the Jats, institu¬ 
tions to which we do not find allusions in the books of the Bramins. 
Yet it is certain that such institutions prevailed in the North of 
India as early as the time of Alexander the Great. The Greek 

a 

accounts are distinct on the point. They represent tfce institutions 
as in fact extremely democratic, and add that the Indians ascribed 
their free constitution to Bacchus, by whom they were led into the 
country. I mentioned Ool. Tod’s testimony to the former existence 
of Jat republics in great part of what is now Bajpootana. I know 
Of only one recognised republican State which came down to our 
day, that of * Phool ’ or ‘Maraj,’ from which sprung the chiefs^rho 
founded the States of Patteealob, Nabob, Jheend, &c. The old tern- 

1 j ± 'J 
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tory of the Pho^keean race was recognised, and treated, among the 
Protected Sikh States, as a regular republic. But I fear that, with 
many less creditable institutions, i| has now been brought under the 
general rule of British dominion. 

However, States apart, every Jat village is on a small scale a demo¬ 
cratic republic. Ad respects property, there is neither that common 
tribal rfght which we find among the wilder Arabs, Turcomans, and 
New Zealanders, nor that complete joint family which figures so 
largely in the Hindu Law of the Braminical sages, Every , 0 pm 'has 
his share of tho cultivated land, separate and divided. It may be that 
a father and sons cultivate in common, but entire commensality 
seldom goes farther. The union in a joint village community is 
rathor the political union of the Commune, so well known in Europe, 
than a common enjoyment of property. The village site, the waste 
lands and grazing grounds, and it may be ono or two other things 
belong to the commune, and the mombors of the commune have in 
those rights of common. For all the purposes of cultivation, the 
remainder of the land is in every way separate individual property. 
And the government of tho commune is no patriarched rule, but 
simply representative government. A Communal Council or Punohayet 
rules by right of representation. For the rest, the laws of these people 
are of Arian, Indo-Germanic, and to some extent of the ^nore liberal 
Hindu type. Marriage is a sacred auid irrevocable bond, though 
remarriage of widows is permitted; and alliances are restricted by 
the bonds of caste. The hereditary succession and general hereditary 
character of everything, which usually attends this system of casta 
and exclusive marriage, prevails among the Jats. Property is equally 
divided among sons. Daughters get nothing but that which may be 
given to them at the time of marriage. All the Jats are divided into 
many Gentes and Tribes, after the universal fashion of the peoples of 
this stock, and the usual fashion is4o marry into another Gens. 

In that portion of the Protected Sikh Territories which Sikhs 
from the Lahore country had occupied as conquerors, there was a 
perfect feudal system. The chief of a tribe, as General, had a largo 
appanage; smaller chiefs owed him allegiance and service for their, 
smaller domains, and under-holders under them again (all folding 
a piimanent hereditary tenure), till welcome to the tenure of a single 
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horseman. These latter again have come to he divided under the 
operation of the rules of inheritance. But this Rystcra, it will he 
observed, is only adopted abroad for, purposes of ■foreign domination. 

Beyond the caste system common to them with most Indo-Geimans, 
the Jets have very little of the ceremonial strictness of Hindu caste. 
In Punjahee Regiments, they mess freely like Europeans, and have their 
comfortable two or three meals a day. 

The Jats sometimes claim to have been originally Rajpoots, and it 
is so st^^d in some of the written accounts; but that is only one of 
the many stories of the kind proiAptcd by a desire to stand high in 
tho Hindu scale, <and its futility is illustrated by a counter-story 
told by some of the Mahoinmedan Jats, viz. that they are descended 
from one of the companions of the prophet. That tho Jats and 
Rajpoots and their congeners arc branches of one great stock, I have 
no doubt. It may be possible that the Rajpoots are Jats who have 
advanced farther into Hindustan, have there more intermingled with 
Hindu races, have become more high and strict Hindus, and achieved 
earlier power and glory. But that the Jats are Rajpoots who have 
receded from a higher Hindu position, is a theory for which thcro is 
not the least support, and which is contradicted by every feature in 
the present position of the now rapidly progressing Jats. 

The suggestion that Rajpoots may be Jats more highly developed 
in a Hindu point of view, woukl make the latter tho earliest and most 
primitive, though at the same time perhaps the purest of the race; 
just as I have Supposed the Bramins of Cashmere and the Frontier 
hills to be Hindus of an earlier stage of Braminical development. 
But I am more inclined to suppose the Jats to be later immigrants 
from Central or Western Asia. The character of tho northern hills 
is such that immigration from thence could only gradually filtrate 
into the plains; but by the passes of the Bolan, great immigrations 
are possible. Looking at the area of Jat occupation, it is just that 
which we might suppose to be covered by the steady flow of a large 
flood of population issuing from the Bolan, about Lat. 28° or 3U°, as 
from a funnel, and thence spreading over the plains and pushing 
away before it other populations. The Rajpoots, again, when I come 
to treat of them, will be found to be ranged in a kind of horse shoo 
form round the outer edge of the Jat area, the mass of them occu- 
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pying tho richer ^valley of tho Ganges. My conjectiiro is that the 
Rajpoots are an earlier wave from the same source, anil who came in 
by the same ronte, who have farther advanced and have been more 
completely Hindu iscd, while the Jals have come in behind them. 

The Jat or Puujabee language is but a dialect, bearing somewhat 
tho same relation to the Hindoo of the Rajpoots and other Hindustanees 
that Lowland Scotch bears to English. In its main grammatical and 
essential features it is not widely different. There arc certainly in it 
many words which sound strange to a European only sty^ficially 
acquainted with the common IIind«st,anec, and it woulu^c very, 
interesting to examine all these words and ascertain,whether any and 
what foreign elements can be found. But I may state broadly that 
by far the greater number of these words arc really of plain Sanscrit 
origin, and very many of them are quite familiar to those well 
acquainted with the purer Hindee dialects. I have been sui*priscd to 
find how Sauscrit are most of the words which (little linguist that 
I am) I had supposed to be peculiarly Punjabcc. Indeed the Rev. 
jfrT Trump broadly states the Jat language to be one of the most 
Pracrit of Indian Vernaculars, and so it clearly is. There remains 
the old question which concerns it equally with tho Ilindce, whether 
tho grammar con be derived from the Sanscrit. It seems very im¬ 
probable that so great a mass of people as the Jats should have lost 
all traces of a separate language, if thqy ever had one. If so, it may 
surely be recognised in some PunjaUeo words. For the rest, tho 
only doubt seems to be whether the Jats and Rajpoots, speaking an 
Indo-Gcrnmnic tongue allied to the Sanscrit, may have brought with 
them tho grammar which now distinguishes the Punjabcc and 
Hindee; or whether thq Bramins, when they spread wido over 
Hindustan and mixed among a large Aboriginal population, adopted 
some Aboriginal grammar, and fitted into it their own vocabulary, 
making a language which Jats and Rajpoots also have received in 
India; or whether in fact all these tribes have derived a common 
tongue by direct Pracrit descent from the Sanscrit. 

The Rajpoots. 

I have already made so many allusions to the Rajpoots, that I havo 
half anticipated my description of them. The best proof that they 
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ft 10 not a part of tlio original Hindu system, but ^.rather something 
engrafted upon it, is (I think) to ho found in the difficulty of defining 
what is and what is not a Rajpoot. I have already shown, in noticing 
many tribes, that it is almost impossible to Bay where the Rajpoots 
begin and where they end. I shall now, however, confine myself as 
far as possible to the tribes who arc generally, acknowledged to bo 
real Rajpoots of blue blood. 

They can scarcely be said to have any broad general tribal namo 
like tlij^rf the Jats. It is hardly contended that they are really tho 
old KffKryas of the early Brapiinical accounts; and though, in a 
military point of^ view, they havo occupied and more than occupied 
the place assigned to tho Ksliatryas, still their numbers, their position 
and the existence among them of the institutions shared witli them 
by the Jats and unknown to the old Hindoo Shastcrs (in them we 
find no trace of democracy) would all go to show that the Rajpoots 
are another race. In fact the days of the Kshotryas were those of tho 
. earliest Hindu annals, many hundred years before Christ, while the 
Rajpoots may be considered to have been the immediate predeces4|l 
of the Mahommcdans in the rule of Hindustan. Except then in 
on affected way and with direct reference to the old Sanscrit Nomen¬ 
clature, tho Rajpoots are not usually called * Ksliatryas,’ while the 
name Rajpoot also is by no means universal among them, and merely 
means ‘ Son of a Raja’ or 1 Royal.’ In some parts of the country, 
they usually call themselves 1 Thakoors,’ a word which also means 
Chiefs or Nobles. 

They are more frequently known by the names of their tribes 
as ‘Chouhans,’ ‘ Soorujbansees,’ ‘ Rais,’ ‘ Rahtorcs,’ ‘Baghols’ (or 
Wagliels’) or the like, but the practico of marrying into another tribe 
makes all these high-caste tribes identical for ethnological purposes. 
I shall continue, then, to call them Rajpoots. 

They arc chiefly known to Europeans in their military character 
and as feudal conquerors. But in reality, in their own villages ip 
the plains of the Ganges, they are simple agriculturalists of a con¬ 
stitution very much like that of the Jats, only less pure and complete. 
The fact is that tho Rajpoots have hod their day, and are now t 
down-going race. Partly tho furnishing of armies and feudal hosts 
has exhausted tho material and corrupted the simplicity of their gri* 
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ginal villages; pa^fly infanticide and other causes tend to diminish 
their numbers; the result of all which is, that over great tracts of 
country we find them rather a minority trying to maintain a failing 
rule over a scarcely subject majority, than forming full democratic 
bodies of free Rajpoots. Still, in some parts of the country tho 
agricultural Rajpoofl villages are strong and numerous; tho land is 
divided among them, every Rajpoot is free anil equal, and tho commune 
is administered on democratic principles. Wherever this is so, their 
institutions arc like those of the Jats. Although they have njgpr eared 
much for Bramins, they have, unlilcc tho Jats, tho ceremonies and' 
superstitions of Hindu caste. They cook once a day with great fuss 
and fomi, almost overy man for himself after tho most approved 
Ilindustancc fashion, and are very particular about caste-marks, &c. (fee. 
Their widows may not remarry, and it is their excessive point of 
honour to marry their daughters to none but men of tho best tribes 
(a feeling allied to our chivalry no doubt) that renders tho daughters 
ggb a burden to them, and makes female infanticide unfortunately so 
^mmon among them. Their wives again arc shut up af^er tho 
Mahommedan fashion, and are lost for agricultural labour. Altogether 
Rajpoot females are a very unsatisfactory institution, and this goes 
far to weigh down and give a comparatively bad name to men who 
who are often industrious enough. 

Like the Jats, the Rajpoots are not* found in any numbers to the 
North of the Salt Range, nor arc they in any of the hill country west 
of the Jheluiu.* If they ever occupied the Western Punjab, they have 
been driven forward by the Jats, and they arc now only found about 
the Salt Range itself, where a small tribe culled Jhanjhoowt ’ (now 
Maliommcdans) represent* a Rajpoot race that seems to have been 
once great in those parts. But in the North-Eastern Punjab near 
the hills, the Rajpoot population is (as I have already noticed) more 
numerous, and the Himalayas of the Jummoo and Kangra districts 
are occupied by Hindu Rajpoots who are there altogether tho domi¬ 
nant race. I do not know if the highest Rajpoots to the sonth east 

* It was somewhere suggested that the Gadoona or Jadoons just over the 
Indus, where thaL river issues from tho Himalayas near Torbela, aro Rajpoots, 
but that seoms to be a mere conjecture, founded on a fanciod resemblance to 
the namo of a Rajpoot tribo. There is not tho least doubt that the Gadoona 
are pure Pushtoo-speaking Pathans. 
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would admit tlie equality, but the Knngra and ^ummoo Rajas and 
their elans affect among themselves to be of very blue blood indeed, and 
they are certainly veiy fine handsome men. The Kangra Rajpoots in 
particular are very fair and handsome and Iligh-Arian looking. I 
fancy that in all these hills, for a considerable distance to the east, 
there is a great deal of Kashinccroe or rather old Kasha blood. The 
women of tho hills are in deserved repute and much sought after 
in the plains. The Kangra Rajas have endless genealogies, but I 
think t^at their clansmen are somewhat effeminate looking and not 
very first rate soldiers. The ihcn of tho Jumrnoo country, the im¬ 
mediate clansmen and subjects of the Maharaja of Cashmere, (and 
who also occupy the west of tho Kangra district), commonly called 
Dogras, arc not spoken of with so much Hindoo respect, and are not 
so pretty and be-jewcllcd looking as the Kangra men, but they are 
much more robust and brave. In the Punjab force, no men arc pre¬ 
ferred to them as soldiers ; they arc quiet, staunch, steady and reliable, 
without the disagreeable Hindu stance airs of the old Sepoy Raj{d|^ 
The ftajpoot population of these hills must bo very consider®^ 
East of the Sutlej, in the Simla hills, many of the Rajas and their 
followers are Rajpoots, but most of the agriculturalists are of another 
caste called Kanaits. 

A large proportion of the Rajpoots scattered about the Eastern 
Punjab, Cis-Sutlej territory, a*ul Dchli districts are now Mahomme- 
dans, os are occasional Rajpoot villages all over Hindustan and a good 
many Rajpoot Rajas, this being no doubt the result of the favour 
shown to the Rajpoots by the Mogul Emperors; but east of Dchli 
conversion is quite the exception, by far the greater number are 
staunch Hindus. 

.In the Gangctic valley tho body of the Rajpoot population may 
be said to lie next to the Jats to the cast, in the middle Doab, 
Rohilcund, and Oude; and still farther cast the country is shared 
with a Bramin population. Before Rohilcund (given as a jagheer to 
Rohillas) acquired its present name, it was known as tho Rajpoot 
Province of Katcrh, and to the present day in all lower Rohilcuq^ 
the Rajpoot communities, (they are there‘called Thakoors) are strong 
and numerous. They are also numerous in Western Oude, but for 
what reason I know not, neither the Rohilcund men nor those of 
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Western Oiule entered the Sepoy Army in large numbers. In the 
Central Doab, in tile districts of Mynpooree, Futtehgurh, Etawah, &c. 
Rajpoots are numerous, and a good many of them served in the army. 
The Raja of Mynpooree is, I think, one of the highest of the famous 
Choulian clan. The lower Doab is, as I have before noticed, more a 
Bramin country; buVEastcm Oude, especially most of the broad tract 
between the Gogra and the Ganges, is the home of the great Rajpoot 
population which supplied so large a proportion of the Sepoy Army. 
At home those Rajpoots are by no means a loose military class, but 
a purely agricultural population. The prejudice against the particular , 
act of holding the plough which so many of them affect, is reduced 
to the narrowest possible limits, and many ex-Sepoys may now b© 
seen grubbing up weeds, raising water by manual labour, and performing 
all tho lowest agricultural functions. Baisv'ara, the country of the 
Bais Rajpoots, lying almost parallel to the Bramin country of the 
lower Doab, is a famous nursery of Sepoys. In all this part of the 
country, so far as there still subsist ancient superior rights in the 
Iran, they belong to the heads of Rajpoot clans. 

Some of the inferior clansmen hold subordinate tenures and village 
proprietorships, but the great mass of the Rajpoots of Oude are now 
reduced to the position of mere ryots, in which capacity they are 
much intermixed with Bramins. Many of the superior*rights have 
passed away to modern men. # 

Passing to the east of Oudo, Rajpoots are pretty numerous in 
Azimghur and Ghazeepore, but, as I have already mentioned, in the 
surrounding districts and those farther to east, the chief Rajas and 
landholders are the bastard Bramins or ‘ Bhamuns’ whose clanBmen 
abound in Beliar. In the ^Lrrah district only (in the east) in the small 
Doab between the Soane and the Ganges, the Rajpoots are strong and 
numerous. Their leader was the famous rebel landholder, Koer S#g, 
and they supplied to the Native Army the numerous class known 
as 1 Bhojpore' Sepoys. 

This is almost the limit of Rajpoot ethnological occupation to the 
gut, but turning round to the south-west, the llaja of Rewah is 
chief of the Baghel Rajpoots (whence his country is called Baghelcunft), 
and has no doubt a numerous following of his clansmen, though 
Aborigines on one side and Bramins on another are also numerous in 
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liis territory. The Boondeelas of Bundlccttnd are £ot, I believe, con¬ 
sidered to be very pure Rajpoots j they have prdbably suffered some 
intermixture, but they are notoriously bold and martial, form a domi¬ 
nant aristocracy, and used to be very troublesome to us. I do not 
know the proportion of Rajpoot population in Scindia's territories to 
the west, but believe that it is numerous. In Malwa,Rajpoots of the 
Rahtore, Chouhan, Sesodya and other clans form a large proportion of 
the population, and all the surrounding hilly country which is not 
held by pure Aborigines seems to have been from very old rimes in 
the possession of Rajpoot or semi-Rajpoot chiefs. The Mewar or 
Oodeypore Rajpoets, occupying a strong and elevated country in the 
west, claim to be the most ancient of the' race; and I have seen it 
stated that some of the western Rajpoots are comparatively fair, with 
light or grey eyes. If so, that would seem to indicate that they 
reached their present location by a direct route from tho west, and 
not by doubling back from the Ganges, as is supposed to have been 
the case in northern Rajpootana. ^ 

In the history of Guzerat the Rajpoots are very famous, and many 
of them seem to have been of the same high-caste tribes whose blood 
is reputed the best in the east, the Waghcls, for instance, being (it 
appears) the same as the Baghels. They are evidently still numerous, 
hut I have not been able to ascertain what proportion of the popula¬ 
tion they form, and to what extent they take part in the actual cul¬ 
tivation, Forbes docs not speak of them as if they were among the 
most numerous cultivators. 

In Kathy war, Rajpoots seem to be numerous, and from the practice 
of infanticide we may suppose that they consider themselves high- 
caste, but I cannot exactly make out whether the Kathis are counted 
a^Rajpoots, or whether the many petty chiefs of Kathywar are prin¬ 
cipally Kathis or proper Rajpoots. The Kathis seem to have been 
undoubtedly immigrants from the west and at one time neighbours 
and allies of Jats. 

In Lower Scinde there are undoubted traces of ancient Rajpoot 
rule, and the Summa Rajpoots ruled more recently under the Mahom- 
xnedan emperors. Farther west, in Beloochistan, there seem to be 
traces of Hindu rule of a character more orthodox than that of the 
Jats, but whether the Rajpoots ever had dominion there, I am unable 
to say. 
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Looking back,lit will be seen that (as I before said would be the 
case) 1 have traces the Rajpoots all round the edge of the more com¬ 
pact mass of the Jat population;—from the Salt Range through the 
Northern Punjab and adjoining hills to Roliilcund, Oude and the 
Centre Doab: thence by Bundlecund through Scindia’s territory, 
Malwa, Mew* GuaSrat and Kattywar into Lower Scindc. 

There* remains in tlio centre of tl^is circuit the greater part of Raj- 
pootana which 1 have described as ethnologically more Jat than 
Rajpogk though the Rajpoots now rale, after doubling back from the 
Ganges. They form a numerous and dominant aristocracy, organised 
on the feudal principles necessary to domination. # 

Though a full and complete Rajpoot village mainly inhabited by 
Rajpoots is democratic in its constitution, I have never heard of a 
Rajpoot Republic on a larger scale; and whether it be from long habits 
of domination by means of a feudal system, from the imbibing of a 
Hindu spirit, or from their original genius, they seem to be more than 
the Jats given to suffer the rule of llajas and Chiefs. In Rajpootana, 
however, the chief seems generally to be but a chief, and not a despotic 
ruler. Numerous fiefs are held by subordinate chiefs, who are again 
surrounded by Military followers holding many petty jagheers and 
grants of land on a hereditary service tenure. It may well be sup¬ 
posed that under such circumstances, when the British ^ace-preserv¬ 
ing power is at all relaxed, the authority of the chiefs is very apt to 
collapse. They never could hold their own against the Marattas. 
But still, as a quasi-cliivalrous aristocracy, with their bards, and 
genealogies, and military get-up, and contests about the possession 
of high-caste young ladies, they make a very pretty picture. 

The normal Rajpoot, however, to my view is, as I have said, the 
cultivator of the Gangetic valley, where, ut the eastern extremity qf 
the horse-shoe which I have described, # tliey spread out in a broad 
region into a large population. Physically I do not know any strik¬ 
ing features which broadly distinguish the Gangetic Rajpoot from 
his neighbour the Gangetic Bramin, In a Sepoy Regjment, setting 
aside caste marks, &c., I doubt whether they could be distinguished, 
They are both in fact the type of the higher class of the modem 
Hindustanee population. Both are tall men, though yi the native 
army Commanding Officers went in too much for height, and many 
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of the nnpadded recruits looked at first rather lai*ky. The modern 
Rajpoots are quite as Hindii as, and a good deal more prejudiced 
than, the Bramins. In their o\yn villages they are pleasant good 
fellows enough, but as Sepoys they were a disagreeable overbear* 
ing set, and, so far as I can gather, were upon the wjmle about the 
worst class in the mutiny. " 

As agriculturalists their style q| cultivation, &c., is much the same 
as that of the Jats, although very greatly inferior. They are very 
fond of land, and do not affect the finer garden cultivation Jwit the 
broad farming style of agriculture. They also keep cattle when the 
country is fitted for it, and are very fond of laying their hands on 
other people’s cattle when they have the fftance,—a weakness from 
which the Jats also are not altogether free. 

They are as a rule wholly nn-literary, and very much confine them* 
selves to the two professions of agriculture and arms. 

The Rajpoots everywhere speak dialects of the ordinary Ilindee. 
I am not aware that any traces of any other language have ever been 
found among them. 


The Koonbees or Koormees. 

To the south of the Rajpoots and Jats, the country is mainly occu¬ 
pied by theT class above mentioned. In all the central and eastern 
parts of the N. W. Provinces, .or in fact of Hindustan generally, tho 
Koormees are scattered about in considerable numbers as a well- 
known and very industrious class of quiet cultivators. They own 
* villages of their own, and arc also more widely spread in detached 
families or groups of families. They affect the finer garden style 
of cultivation much more than Jats and Rajpoots, and like the Jats 
are assisted by industrious women. 

As I shall afterwards notice, the Koonbees seem to be nearly con¬ 
nected with the Mallies, whose name we apply to the whole profession 
of gardeners. 

The name is variously written, Koormee or Coormee, Kunabi, 
Kunbee or Koonbec, and there is no doubt that the terms are synoi* 
nymous. 

In Hindustan the Koormees do not go much beyond their own 
agricultural calling, but they aye not absolutely unknown as Sepoys, 
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and they have occasionally, though rarely, risen to higher posts, espe¬ 
cially one somewnat notorious family in Oude. In fact, in the 
Gangetic valley the Koormees, though much appreciated as cultivators, 
are somewhat looked down upon by the higher castes as mere humble 
tillers of the s^il. If we proceed south from the Lower Doab, towards 
the Jubbulpore and fWgor territories, Koormees become more numer¬ 
ous, and there are hereabouts a good many ( Lodhas,’ a tribe appa¬ 
rently cognate to Koormees, and who are also pretty well known in the 
Northwest Provinces. They seem in this part of the Central Provin¬ 
ces to have at one time occupied? 'a very considerable position.’ 
Thence westwards, on both sides of the Nerbudda^ and still farther 
west to the north of thic Nerbudda in parts of Malwa, that is in fact 
throughout the southern borders of Hindustan, Ilindec-spcaking 
Koormees are very numerous. In most of this country they are the 
chief cultivating class. In Malwa they meet the Jats and share with 
them the character of the most respectable and industrious cultivators. 
In Rajpootana there is a cultivating class called ‘ Pittuls’ who are 
supposed to be JjCoormees under another name. 

Farther west in Guzerat the Koonbces form the main body of the 
best cultivating population. They seem to be in the main the owners 
of the land, and though quiet and unpretending, arc said to be still 
sturdy and independent and altogether a fine agricultural people. 

Throughout the whole of the Maratta country, the Koonbees are 
the main agricultural and landholding tribe. Hero also they generally 
are quiet simple agriculturalists, but the Maratta Koonbces do not scem^ 
to be so energetic and good in this way as their northern congeners. 
They have lived long under much oppression and subject to great 
disadvantages. In the Nagpore country, Bcrar and Gandeish, howeter, 
they are now a sufficiently industrious and easily managed population. - 
To the south, where they meet the Ganarese in the Deccanj every one 
is agreed that the latter are decidedly superior in industry and agri¬ 
cultural energy. 

I have seen an allusion to Telinga Koonbees in the north-eastern. 
portion of the Nizam's territory, in the country down the Godavery 
below the limits of the Maratta tongue, but whether these are really 
Telingas of this caste, or whether the word is only used to express 
Telinga cultivators, I am nut sure. 
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In Hindustan the Koormees, as a lower class,iaro on an average 
darker and less good looking than Bramins and Rajpoots, but still 
they are quite Arian in their features, institutions, and manners. So 
they are in the Maratta country; indeed the Marattas are still known 
to the people of the south as ‘ Aryas,’ but they have probably towards 
the south a larger intermixture of Aboriginal Hood, and it is noto¬ 
rious that the Marattas arc small men compared to the northern tribes. 

The constitution of the Koonbees seems to be less democratic than 
that of Jats and Bajpoots. In the Maratta country (and indeed in 
the countries to the north of that*also) the villages are for the most 
part ruled by hereditary patois or headmen without much trace of 
representation, so far as I could loam, and individual property in land 
has been in many parts subject to many changes and vicissitudes. 

Nothing puzzled me more than this, viz. to understand whence came 
the great Maratta Military element. In the Punjab one can easily 
understand the sources of Sikh power ; every peasant looks fit to be a 
soldier. But the great mass of the Maratta Koonbees look liko 
nothing of the kind, and are the quietest and most ob^ient of hum¬ 
ble and unwarlike cultivators. On inquiry I gathered that in fact 
throughout by far the greater part of the Maratta-speakiug country, 
all through Nagpore, Berar, and the Northern Bombay districts, the 
agricultural Koonbees furnish very few soldiers, nor ever did furnish 
many. Although the Koonbce element was the foundation of the 
Maratta power, though Sevajee and some of his chiefs were Koonbees, 
it appears that these people came almost exclusively from a compara¬ 
tively small district near Sattara, a hilly region where, as I judge, the 
Koonbees are very much mixed with numerous aboriginal and semi¬ 
aboriginal tribes of Mhars and otherB, and. where, losing with the 
intermixture many of their agricultural virtues, they acquired more of 
the qualities of predatory soldiers. It is notorious that v Sevajee 
relied principally on his * Mawallees * of the Western Ghats, who were 
apparently little better than non-dcscript predatory tribes. In their 
best days, it does not appear that the Marattas were ever Koonbees 
to the same extent and in the same sense that the Sikhs were Jats. 
In fact the Maratta confederacy was more a political than a personal 
union. Many of the oldest chiefs were not Koonbees. Holkar was of 
the shepherd, and the Guickwar was of the cow-herd caste. All these 
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as well as the KAmbccs were quite illiterate, and would have done 
little without the’directing power of the Bramins. When they were 
farther advanced, the Maratta forces seem to have been mere mercen¬ 
ary armies, a congregation of every loose fortune-seeker of every race 
and class, Mahommedans included, with a nucleus of the population of 
Sattara and Poonah* from which the proper Maratta chiefs had sprang. 

Tako them all in all, I think that the Kooubccs must be considered 

« 

one of the most important as well as one of the most useful and most 
easily governed tribes in India. A great territory is in the main 
theirs, extending from about 23° or 24° to about 16° Lat., and from the 
western frontiers of Guzerat to the countries watered by the Wyngunga 
and the Middle Godavery, and the upper streams of the Nerbuddu. 

Otiikr Agricultural Tribes. 

I have traced the Jnts, Rajpoots, and Koonbccs as the three chief 
territorial tribes peculiar to Northern India. I must now go back to 
notice other landowning tribes intermixed with them. 

I shall take first the farming tribes, apt in the use of arms and of a 
constitution similar to the Jats and Rajpoots; these are principally 
found in the Punjab. Second, the tribes more or less pastoral in their 
proclivities, though now almost universally settled in agricultural 
communities. Third, the fine-farming or gardening tribffs. 

I have noticed how much the Salt Range seems to be the northern 
limit of both Jats and Rajpoots. The people north of this range Are 
a groat puzzle. They are those who seem to me the finest and hand¬ 
somest in India, perhaps in the world. They are all now Mahom- * 
medans, but are wholly Indian in their language, habits, manners, 
and constitutions. Theracan, I think, be no doubt of that; the line 
between them and their Patlian neighbours is very distinctly drawn, 
the languages especially being totally different. Knowing the 
Pathans so well, any relationship with them is never suggested \ a 
Pathan is with them a Pathan, and a man of another tribe is not a 
Pathan. But they have fanciful Mussulman genealogies, the 
Dhoonds and Tanaolees from the Caliph Abbas, the Kurrals from 
Alexander the Great, the Awans from Roostam and the Gukkurs 
from some other Persian hero. • 

There arc a large number of petty tribes, very like one another, but 
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known by their own tribal names only; they have jw common appel¬ 
lation- On tlic one hand much in their features. &c. would seem to show 
that they have kindred with the Kashmeerees or with the pre-Hindu 
congeners of the earlier Indians found in the hills farther west; on the 
other hand, their language and character, dress, and the architecture 
of their houses would indicate that they aro'«.nearly allied to the 
Punjabccs. The language is altogether Punjabee. In these respects 
they wholly differ from Kashmeerees. Jats and Rajpoots are so well 
known that one would think that if they belonged to those tribes, 
they would say so. As it is, the only tribe which admits a Hindu- 
staneo origin, is that which seems to have the least claim to it, the 
Dilazaks, the predecessors of the present Pathan tribes in the Peshawar 
valley, and who seem to have themselves so considerable an infusion 
of Pathan blood that it has been doubted whether they are not earlier 
Pathnns. 

The Swattees too, the people driven out of Swat by the Euzofzyes, 
though in the main of the blood which supplied the early Indians, 
must be considered pre-Hindus, and have now a considerable Pathan 
intermixture. 

The Gulckurs were the rulers of the Rawal Pindee district in com¬ 
paratively modem times. They might possibly be foreign conquerors, 
but if so, it would seem singular that they should have completely 
lost their language, and so entirely assimilated to those around them. 
In appearance I do not think Gnkkurs could be distinguished from 
Awans. Both are vciy large fine men, but not exceedingly fair, in¬ 
habiting as they do a dry, bare, rather low country, hot in summer. 
The Awans are the most numerous of these frontier tribes, ‘and the 
best; there is no finer people in India. , They are settled in large 
agricultural communities in the ‘ Clinch’ plain, immediately facing 

the Peshawur valley on this side the Indus, and arc also found in 

* 

smaller bodies somewhat to the east, in the Jhclum, Guzerat, and 
Sealkot districts. They are good soldiers as well as good cultivators, 
and might be taken for the best class of Juts. 

The Dhoonds and Tanaolees are to the north in the outer range 
of the Himalaya and about the Indus near Torbcla. I have not been 
in the Tan&olee country, but the Dhoonds seemed to me to be the hand¬ 
somest among handsome tribes. It is to be remarked, however, that 
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in the country fA- towards the frontier iu this direction, the people 
who arc the fairest and handsomest, arc not considered the most 
plucky and trustworthy; the blood of Cashmere and Swat does no*t 
seem altogether to tend to these latter qualities. I cannot attempt 
to trace the minor tribes of Alpials, Ac. Ac. Ac. Both the Avvans 
of the lower lands sfnd the Dhoonds, Ac. of the higher lands seem 

I • 

to have democratic village constitutions. 

Till wc know something of the language of the tribes of the hills 
west of Cashmere, it would not be safe to speculate on the origin of 
the people of this corner of India. • Jf the language of the hills is 
nearly allied to the Hindec and the Punjabce, wc # may supposo that 
these are Indianised tribes from the samlf source. If on the other 
hand the hill tribes speak a tongue of an cnrlier Arian form, then wo 
must look to people of the blood of the Juts and Rajpoots for the 
introduction of the Hindec form of speech both here and in the rest 
of Hindustan. Looking to the want of any proper tribal name of 
the Rajpoots, it might be that before they became famous in Hindu 
story, some of them occupying the Punjab surmounted the Salt Range 
and mixing with some aboriginal Caucasians, formed the present 
tribes. Nowhere is there room for more interesting inquiry than ia 
this direction. 

Passing farther down in the Punjab I only remembe# one class of 
the character that I am now describing, tlic Doglmrs, a Mahommodan 
tribe found near the Sutlej, line, good ? looking, high-featured men, but 
not very reliable and rather given to cattle-lifting. I do not know 
tlicir origin. 

Beyond the Sutlej again I have mentioned the Bhattees of Bha- 
teeana, whose origin is also obscure. But they ore certainly one of 
the very finest and handsomest tribes in India. 

In the Simla hills, most of the land is held by a local tribe called 
Kanaits.' They are inferior in position to Rajpoots, more perhaps of 
the level of Koormecs and Lodhas, hut they are often educated, and 
men of this class are generally ministers to the Rajpoot chiefs. In 
certain places there is a partial and local practice of polyandry among 
them, but it is not the general custom of the tribe. All those who 
are not (iu the upper hills) in contact with Tartars are <juite Arian, 
though not very large; the women very nice-looking. 
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It will also, I think, be proper to mention % Indian Pathans, 
before I leave my present class of Fighting-Farmer*. 

I do not now touch on the proper Pushtoo-speaking Pathans. I do 
not reckon them as Indian, and all the Pathans beyond the Indus, as 
well as a few on this side (in the north of the Hazareh District and 
west of that of Bawal Pindee), arc Pushtoo-speakers. The Pathans 
are the only Central-Asiatic people who have in comparatively 
modem times colonised to a considerable extent in India. They have 
never come in large bodies, nor occupied any largo tracts at any one 
spot, bnt Affghanistan has always been as it were the base of opera¬ 
tions of all the successive Mahommedan Empires in India; and from 
that base Pathans have Emigrated in the service or under the pro¬ 
tection of Mahommedan rulers, and have settled themselves here and 
there at many places throughout Northern India and oven in some 
places in Southern India. They are not nearly so much mere Urban 
fortune-seekers as other Mahommcdans, but are generally settled in 
villages, in many of Vhioh they own and cultivate the soil, and in 
some of which they form large brotherhoods, approaching those of 
Jats and Bajpoots. Their constitution and modes of government also 
seem to me to be in these villages very similar. They have been 
generally a favoured class who have had in places a good deal of 
jaghccr and tent-free land, and still look a good deal to service, but 
many of them pay their rent ,or revenue by honest cultivation like 
any one else. Indian society is a wonderful solvent and absorbent; 
every one who long lives in it, becomes Indianiscd; and so all the 
Pathan colonists, even those whose immigrations are matter of recent 
history, are essentially Indian, not Affghan. Among Indians, they 
have very marked characteristics, but their nationality is changed, and 
the Pathans from the Frontier, who came down in the mutiny times, 
utterly refused to acknowledge the proudest Indian Pathans As 
having anything in common with themselves, and chopped off their 
heads with the utmost non-chalance. In many respects, however, the 
Indian Pathans are a very great improvement on the wilder Pathans 
of the Frontier. They are veiy much more civilised and educated. 
In India, in fact, the Pathans are quite an aristocratic class. ‘ Notr 
withstanding the wide door to corruption of blood opened by the 
Mahommedan laws of marriage, they are still a very handsome people} 
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ft large proportion of them are in a respectable well-to-do position, 
and many of them are very well educated. After all a well-educated 
Mahommedan has much more in common with us than most Hindus, 
and comes much nearer our idea of a gentleman. It may ho, too, that 
these Pathans retain some little trace of that non-Indian character 
which makes us reddily become familiar with Affghans. Altogether 
I havo no hesitation ip saying that (putting the Punjab apart), among 
Hindustanees, tho Pathans arc by far the best class with whom we 
come in contact. They have always been very numerous in our 
Irregular Cavalry and also had a lalrge share in our Civil Service. I 
shall be sorry, if, partly on account of the moro •insinuating and it 
may be in some respects sharper character of subservient Hindus, and 
partly from the difficulty of imposing our education on those who 
have already an education of their own, these and other Mahommedans 
are gradually extruded from the public service. 

Pathan settlements are dotted hero and tli^re about the Punjab, 
but they are not very numerous. In Hindustan they are moro 
so. They are found about Dehli, and are very numerous in the 
Upper Doab and Roliilcund, though it must not be supposed that 
the latter is really a Rohilla country; it is only a Rohilla jagheer, and 
the Pathans, though positively numerous, are relatively but a small 
minority of the population. It may be mentioned tliat the term 
‘ Rohilla’ does not signify any particular tribe, but is applied in India 
to Pathans generally, meaning apparently “ mountaineer.” The Rohil- 
cund and Dclili Provinces are the chief nurseries of Pathan soldiers, 
&c., but all over Hindustan, and indeed all over India, Pathan Princi¬ 
palities and Jaghe&s, Pathan settlements, and Pathan families are 
found here and there. • * 

It will be well here to dispose of the other Mahommedan settlers, 
that is, Mahommedans who do not own or cannot be traced to a 
Hindu origin. With the exception of the Pathans, their origin is, 
in fact, generally obscure and doubtless very mixed. 

The name of Mogul is assumed by but few, and whatever the word 
may originally have been, it must be understood that it does not now 
in India in any degree mean ‘ Mongol.’ There is no ethnological 
trace of Mongol immigration into India. Even the deaders who 
inherited Mongol claims had, in fact, changed their blood in passing 
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through rViMiin and Affglmn peoples. And on the frontier, the terra 
Mogul is now applied to Persian-spcakers, as distinguished from 
Pushtoo-speaking Pathans. Most, people will there tell you that 
‘ Mogul’ means a Persian, bnt it is really a somewhat wider designa¬ 
tion. In Cahill, the Mnhommcdan population iR simply divided into 
Pathans and Moguls (or non-Pathans), the latter hfcing chiefly compos¬ 
ed of Persian Kazzilbashes and the like. So then in the armies and 
followings of the Emperors of Dihli, Foreigners were divided into 
Pathans and Moguls; but while the Pathan settlers are many, the 
Moguls are, as I have said, very few. 

In small Mahoamcdan countries there are numerous people claim¬ 
ing to be descendants of the prophet after the easy Mahommedan 
form of descent. Indian Syuds arc generally mere loose waifs of 
low degree among the Urban population; but here and there we have 
considerable settlements of Syuds holding villages or jagheers, and 
where these occur) they generally claim and maintain a good deal of 
dignity and propriety, and are a superior and well educated, if somc : 
times somewhat bigoted, class. 

It is generally said that a ‘ Sheik' means only a Mahommedan who 
is neither Pathan, Mogul, nor Syud. There arc, however, a good 
many respectable landholders, and some village communities who hear 
the name of Sheiks; for instance, the old proprietors of Lucknow, when 
it was but a village, were Sheiks. It is impossible to trace the 
origin of these people, much loss that of the loose Urban Mahonimc- 
dan population. But I think it may be said that, generally speaking, 
the Mahommedans retain among them considerable traces of north¬ 
western origin. Dress and manners may have imiething to do with 
it, and there are of course many exceptions, but on an average they 
are fairer and show fewer marks of aboriginal intermixture than the 
Hindus. Higli-Arian features arc not unfrcqnently to be seen among 
them. Even among those who do not directly claim to belong to 
Pathan and other tribes of the North-West, one often sees handsome 
faces, features, and beards, such as would make good ‘ wise men of the 
east/ or the very best of our oriental imaginings. It is impossible to 
attribute to these features, in Northern, Central and Eastern India, a 
Semitic origin (on the South Western borders it is another matter), and 
I attribute them to the hilly countries of the North-Western Arians. 
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Of the races wfiich I call in some respect pastoral, I will take first 
* The Goojabs. 

They have been long known to i\p as cultivators of predatory pro¬ 
clivities in the country about Dehli, and after 50 years of enforced 
peace and quietness, they distinguished themselves by breaking out 
into wholesale plundbr all over that district within a few hours of the 
out-break of the mutiny, just as if the present generation had been 
accustomed to it all their lives. However, we must take a wider 
survey, for the Goojars are a far extending people, numerous in the 
Punjab .and on the Northern Fro^Tor. In fact, they now extend 
farther to the North-West than any other Indian people. I understand 
that they arc still numerous in Swat and the'adjacent hills, and they 
arc said to have been the original inhabitants and owners of part of 
the Ilazareh District, on this side the Indus, before they were in great 
degree dispossessed by the Swattees, themselves pushed forward by 
the Affghans. In the hills about Kashmcrc the Goojars are very 
numerous; and there more than anywhere elso they have an actual 
pastoral character, being apparently somewhat vagrant in their habits," 
and at one season receiving the cattle of the Kashmeerees to graze, 
while at another they bring their own down for sale. Perhaps 
these are the Goojars who were dispossessed of their homes in 
Hazareli. It is supposed that in the event of any disturbance in 
Kashmcre, they might visit the valley for other than pastoral purposes. 

Descending into the plains of the Punjab, we find the Goojars about - 
Goojerat and the country thereabouts in very much better repute than 
elsewhere, in fact they are there said to bo among the best cultivators. 
They are very numerdus, settled in prosperous communities, and give, 
it appears, their name t« the town and thence to the district of 
Goojerat. There might be some question whether the word is not 
the Persian one, ‘ Qoozeratf i. e. ‘ Fords’ or * Ferries,’ in allusion to 
the ferries over several rivers thereabouts, but I understand that it 
is really Goojerat from Goojar. And there are frequent names in 
the Punjab derived from the same source. In fact, Goojars are very 
much mixed with Jats in all the northern, if not in all the Jat 
country, and form a considerable proportion of the population. About 
Dehli they are, as I have said, very numerous, and thoy ave so in the 
Meerut and Seharanporo Districts of the Doab. They are numerous 
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in all Northern Rajpoot ana, and extend into Malwc. and the adjoining 
parts of Central India.* They there extend as iar east as Bundle- 
euml, where one of the chiefs^ is a Goojar. But in the other 
direction they do not approach Goozerat, and, so far as I can learn 
have never been known there. I believe that the Bombay ‘ Goozerat’ 
is a name derived from some other source. Its*proper form is said 
to be Gwjarat , derived from * Gurjar' Princes. I do not know the 
derivation of this last term, but there are Gurjat Chiefs in the 
Cuttack and Southern Nagpore territories, where there are no Goojars. 
I fancy, however, that I have ^ard it said (though I cannot now 
trace the source),tthat a similarity of names can be traced between 
places in Goozerat and in the Punjab Goojcrat. If that be really so, 
it would open up an interesting inquiry. To prevent mistake, I 
should here notice that in the Bombay Presidency the word ‘ Goozar’ 
is used, not to signify a Goojar in the northern sense, but merely 
an inhabitant of Goozerat, us thus ‘ Goozar Braining,’ ‘ Goozar 
Banians.* 

The Goojars are generally a fair good looking people, especially 
towards the frontier, and have no aboriginal traces about them. 
Those located to the east trace their origin from the west. All, I 
think, to the north of Dehli are now Mahommcdans; but those to the 
east and soulh of that place are sometimes half-Mahominedans, some¬ 
times a sort of Hindus, though of so lax a character that I believe 
they are hardly admitted within the pale, and are considered to bo in 
some degree a sect apart. They are sometimes said by the natives to 
have a language of their own; at least so I was told in the Punjab. 
It may not improbably be that this is only the patois of one province 
carried by them into another, but it would be interesting to inquire 
whether they may possibly have among themselves some sort of 
Gypsy tongue. Their most proper calling seems to be the keeping 
of cattle and buffaloes, not sheep ; but they do not generally exercise 
this as ^a mere caste profession among the general population. They 

• The last Nagpore Prince is stated to havo been a Goojar adopted into 
the family, the son of ‘ Nano Goojar,’ but I apprehend that there must be 
some mistake, as the Nagpore family were, I bolieve, Maratta Koonbees of the 
same race as the Sattara family. Either ‘ Goojar’ must bo here a mere name 
or title of trio individual, or the allusiun must bu to some supposed indiscretion 
of a lady of the family. 
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are usually settled % separate villages of their own, and in the absence 
of pastoral and piidatory opportunities arc cultivators, like other 
tribes, though in most places indifferent ones. 

I shall here just mention ‘ Mewattees,* not because I am prepared 
to class them as ‘ Pastorals,’ but because they are very frequently 
classed with Goojars** as “ Goo jars and Mewattees,” with reference to 
their plundering propensities. In fact, although l have always been 
familiar with Mewattees as a very thieving tribe of cultivators found 
here and there along the south-western borders of the North West Pro¬ 
vinces, I have not been able to make oufr what they really are. They scorn 
to come from the Central country, from somewhere in Eajpootana or 
Central India, and their name might seem to indicate a connection 
with Mewar. I have seen mention of * Mcwassees,* hill chiefs, in those 
parts, but don’t know if they are connected with the Mewattees. In 
fact, the Alwar country near Dchli seems to have been of late 
called ‘ Mcwat.' Mewattees are mentioned as common in Malwa in 
the characters of irregular soldiers and depredators. They extend 
farther east than the Goojars. I think the villages razed to the 
ground in the station of Allahabad, for their predatory activity in the 
mutiny, were those of Mewattees. My impression is that they are 
mostly Mahommcdans and not bad looking, but in truth I'know and 
can find very little about them. • 

The Goojars are succeeded as cattle-keepers to the east and south 
by the ‘ Aimers,’ who seem to be the pastoral element of the Rajpoot 
and Rrainin countries, as the Goojars are of the Jat countries. 
Aheers and Goojars are sometimes spoken of as if connected, but 
that I belieye is an error arising from mere coincidence of profession. 
Meeting as they do in the # country east and south of Debli, they keep 
entirely apart (in a social point of view), and are universally recognis¬ 
ed os entirely separate and distinct castes, with no connection what¬ 
ever. The Aheers aro not a very strict sect of Hindus in the modern 
sense, and their widows rc-marry, but still they are decided Hindus 
of tho respectable position which their charge of the sacred animal 
demands. In the strictest days of caste there were a good many 
Aheers in the Sepoy army. They are good and upper-class-looking 
Hindustanees. Like the Goojars, they are not a mere CQw-keeping 
caste, but have many independent villages, and in some parts of the 
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country are in considerable tracts almost the principal landholding 
class. Under these circumstances they are very Air agriculturalists, 
oqjy a little given to cattle-lifting when opportunity offers. Besides 
the Ahecr villages, families of the caste are much spread about the 
country as cultivators and herdsmen. ‘ tiliosees’ also, common as 
buffttloe-keepcrs, are said to be related to the Aheers; they are, I think, 
Aheers converted to Mahommcdansm. Except in the country occu¬ 
pied by Juts and Goojars, Aheers are found all over Hindustan, but 
do not generally extend east into Bengal. There are many of them 
just between the proper Jat land the llajpoot country about the 
Ganges, to the oast of Meerut and Allyghur, and on the other side 
in part of Kohilcuud, and they seem to extend into the south-east of 
Kajpootana and of the Dclili territory, and arc found about the Jumna 
near Muttra, and in many places farther cast. In the Bcnaics and 
Bchar Divisions there are also many of them. 

Thence through Central India I am not prepared to say what pro¬ 
portion of the population arc Aheers, but they were certainly very 
famous in old time on the Southern frontiers of Hindustan, -in 
Guzerat, and in the Maratta country. The famous Fort of Asseerghur 
derives its name from Am Ahecr, a noted leader of this tribe, and 
Aheers are still, I believe, found in those parts. They are said to 
have been once powerful in Goozcrat and to be still numerous in 
Kattywar. That western country is stated in fact to have been 
formerly called ‘ Abliira’ or the country of the Aheers. And thence 
southwards, it seems probable that Aheers were one of the principal 
Hindu races who along with the Bramins conquered and colonised 
Southern India. Bramins and Herdsmen are said to have been the 
first conquerors, and the Aheers may probqjrly be the progenitors of 
the cowherd castes who are still numerous in the Southern Districts. 
One canVnly suppose Goozcrat to have been a Goojar country, by 
assuming Goojars and Aheers to have been originally identical, which 
at any rate would require that we should go back a very long way. 
The subject is, however, worthy of inquiry. 

Besides the Aheers known in the Maratta Districts, there seems to 
bo in the south of that country and also in the Canaresc country a 
quiet respectable class of cultivators called ‘ Dhangurs.’ The word 
is translated ‘ Shepherds,’ but I have also seen it stated that the 
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Dhangurs and dicers are nearly the some. It would be well to 
know more on tlie^point. 

In Hindustan sheep and goat liegds, ‘ Gadcrias,’ form a separate and 
very inferior caste and profession. They have no villages of their 
own, but tend sheep in the villages in which they reside. 

In Bengal Proper and Orissa, the Aheers are succeeded by the 
G wallas, whom I have already incidentally noticed as very different 
in their style, manners and occupations. ‘ Gwalla’ is not a tribal 
name, but merely means a cowlceeper (from the old Sunscritic word, 
go, a cow), so that the name docs not necessarily imply any tribal 
connection with the Gwallas of the south and* elsewhere. The 
G wallas (as I have before noticed) are, with their congeners the 
‘ Satgopes,' by fur the most numerous Hindu caste in Bengal; and as 
Bengal is not much of a grazing country, they constitute a large 
proportion of the cultivators, besides carrying palanquins, acting as 
domestic servants, and following some other avocations. In the jail 
returns they are about 18 per cent, of the non-Mahommedans, that 
is, of Hindus and Aborigines of all sorts taken together; and as 
Aheers prevail in Bchar, it is probable that in Bengal and Orissa the 
Gwallas amount to fully 20 per cent. 

There are no democratic villages in Bongal; indeed village commu¬ 
nities iu the proper sense, with anything like a municipal constitution 
of any kind, can hardly be said to exist; the Province is in that 
respect peculiar. Consequently it is unnecessary to add that the 
Gwallas are not in regular communities. They are scattered about the 
country. I believe that they have frequently acquired rights in the 
land and attained to respectable positions. They seem to be a quiet, 
decent set of people. # 

I am not well versed in the manners and customs of the Bengallecs, 
and there seems to be a great want of. information on subject, 
which I trust may be supplied. 

I have before hazarded a conjecture whether the Bengalleo Gwallas 
may not have been formed on the basis of the Aboriginal Bhooyas. 

Of the fine cultivators or gardenem, the most important are— 

Tub Mallies, 

to whom I have alluded as apparently allied to the Kotrmees, and 
who are not only the humble gardeners to whom Europeans ordinarily 
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apply the name (as to a profession), but a considerable and far extended 
people. On the Frontier, above the Salt Range and’ extending up into 
Peshawar, there is a considerable class of ‘ Mulleals’ who are I believe 
Mallics (though like most of the people of those parts now Mahom- 
medans), and who are very industrious cultivators and gardeners. 

Throughout the plains of the Punjab, there again a very im¬ 
portant and numerous class who seem to be allied to the above, 
called Races or Raeens. These people have generally villages of their 
own, or hold divisions of villages on equal terms with Jats and others, 
and under a similar constitution: They chiefly affect the best lands 
and finer cultivation, where they pay a high revenue and are much 
appreciated by nalive governments; for they are probably, outlie 
whole, the best cultivators in the Province. They are not martial, 
but are generally (like almost all Pnnjabec Muhommcdans) fair and 
good-looking men. They are all, so far as l know, Mahommcdans, 
which may account for their bearing a different name from their 
Hindu congeners, if congeners they be. So far as I am aware, they 
are not known by this name beyond the Punjab. 

A little farther east, long before we come to the Koormces, we meet 
with Hindu Mallics. I know that between Um bulla and Dchli, in the 
Khytul country (one by nature very little suited for gardening 
operations), {here are a good many Mallic villages. In the North West 
Provinces I do not think that they are much known as independent 
landholders, but as gardeners they are scattered about. I find men¬ 
tion made of them as common about Aj mere and on the Southern 
frontier of Hindustan. Beyond Jubbulporc they arc common, mixed 
with the Kooraiecs. Thence going onwards to the Maratta country, 
in Nagpore also they share the country with the Koonbecs, and are 
the class next in importance to these latter. In fact, in all this part 
of Cent^^India, (the southern limits of Hindustan and the Maratta 
country), Koormees and Mallies seemed to be classed together. The 
Patels, I learned, were either Koonbecs or Mallics, and they often 
divided the same villages. The two classes (I was told by the Patels 
of the Nagpore country) will m,t together, but do not intermarry. 
In this latitude both bfallecs and Koormces extend far to the east. 
I find mention of the former in Orissa, and of the latter in Maunbhoom 
and other districts of Chota-Nagpore. 
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Tlio Lodhas I have already mentioned as eonncetcd with and of the 
same character as the Koonbees, though they are stiictly speaking; 
distinct from them. • 

The remaining classes of Northern India, whose propor profession is 
cultivation or gardening, have not generally, to my knowledge, villages 
of their gwn. There are, however, pattered through most villages in 
Hindustan many industrious Kaehees and Koerecs and Morows (tobacco 
cultivators) and Kumbolis, and some (though not many) who have no 
other caste name than that of ‘ Kisan’ or cultivator. The farther we 
go down in the scale, the greater seems to he the infusion of aboriginal 
blood, the shorter is the stature, the darker the skin,*and the more low- 
Arian the features; but in none of these decent castes of Hindustan do 
the features or the complexion and hair assume at all an aboriginal typo. 

In Bengal the names of castes arc different, and there very many of 
the cultivators, the majority I believe in all Eastern Bengal, are 
Mahommcdans, whose original caste and ethnological history I am 
at present unable to discover. Among Hindus, the most numerous 
castes after G wallas, Bramins, and Kaists, arc Bagdees (who are I am 
told of an inferior and aboriginal type), and a decent class of cultiva¬ 
tors called Kyburtos. I am as yet altogether puzzled about the 
ethnology of the mass of Bengal ryots. Most of them, though dark, 
look Arian, but some are very dark, and have a decided tendency to a 
thickness of lip, and to some features either Aboriginal or Indo- 
Chinese. I am half inclined to think that there are two types among 
them. Some of them seem to have a great tendency to curly hair, 
and to a cast of features which I should be disposed to attribute to 
the influence of the black woolly-headed Aborigines, who may have 
stretched across from tlifl Bnjmahal to the Garrow hills. Others, 
especially the Ooryahs, with the Bhooyas of those parts and some of 
the Bengalees, seem rather to have straight hair with U%h cheek 
bones and complexions not very dark, which might suggest an Indo- 
Chinese element stretching from Burmah across the Soonderbuns. 
But I have acknowledged that I do not understand Bengal, and I 
hope that others will throw more light on it. 

The inferior Helot classes, whp generally, all over Northern India, 
cultivate to a considerable extent, either on their own account, or as 
the servants of others, I leave for another division of my subject. 
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It must, however, be understood that a good deal of cultivation, in 
most parts of the country, is carried on by miscellaneous cultivators 
of a great variety of classes, who by caste properly belong to other 
professions. Cultivation is the one profession which is open to all 
alike, and is occasionally followed by almost all. In a great part of 
Hindustan in particular, wherevej Rajpoots and Bramins are compara¬ 
tively few, and Kocrccs and Kachces are not numerous, there is in the 
present state of cultivation a large space not occupied by the classes 
which I have enumerated, and lists of tenant cultivators of these tracts 
present a very great variety. It is the same in Bengal. The caste 
of ‘ Telees ’ are supposed to be properly oil-manufacturers, but whether 
(seeing the large growth of oilseeds) they were also in their origin 
oil-growers, or whether their multiplication is accidental, they certainly 
in many parts of the country form an important and respectable 
section of the agricultural community. Many of them arc found both 
in Hindustan and in the Bombay Presidency, and in Bengal and 
Orissa they are particularly numerous and well-to-do. In Bengal the 
Tantccs or weavers arc also a prosperous class, and own a good deal 
of land. 

The Chumars or leather workers form a large proportion of the 
population of Hindustan, and are both labourers and cultivators, but 
they may perhaps better be put among the inferior labouring classes. 

For the rest the list of cultivating artisans and others would be 
endless. They must be classed under their own professions. 

Tun Mercantile Classes. 

First under thiB head, I will put— 

The Kuatrees. 

Trade is their main occupation, but in fact they have broad¬ 
er and more distinguished functions. Besides monopolising the 
trade of the Punjab and the greater part of Affglianistan, and 
doing a good deal beyond those limits, they are in the Punjab the 
chief civil administrators, and have almost all literate work in their 
hands. So far as the Sikhs have a priesthood, they are moreover the 
priests or gooroos of the Sikhs; both Nanuk and Govind were, and 
the Sodees and Bedees of the present day arc, Khatroes. Thus then 
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they arc in fact in the Punjab, so far as a more energetic race will 
permit them, all tUat the MarattaBrnmins arc in the Marntta country, 
besides engrossing the trade wliiqji the Marntta Bramins have not. 
They are not usually military in their character, but are quite capa¬ 
ble of using the sword when necessary. Dewan Sawan Mull, Gover¬ 
nor of Mooltan (and* his notorious successor Moolraj), and very many 
of Runject Sing’s chief functionaries were Khatrees. Even under 
Mahommcdan rulers in the west, they have risen to high administra¬ 
tive posts; there is record of a Khatree Dewan of Badakshan or 
Koondooz, and I believe of a KliatrcG Governor of Peshawar under the 
Affglians. The Emperor Akbar’s famous minister^ Todar Mull, was 
a Khatree ; and (though I was not before aware of it) a relative of 
that man of undoubted energy, the great Commissariat Contractor of 
Agra, Jotcc Pcrshad, lately informed me that he also is a Khatree. 
Altogether there can be no doubt that these Khatrees are one of the 
most acute, energetic, and remarkable races in India, though in fact 
(except locally in the Punjab) they arc not much known to Euro¬ 
peans. They are, cither on account of their name confounded with 
llajpoots (by those who only see the name), or more frequently, on 
account of their mercantile profession, are confounded with tho Bun- 
ncahs or Banians, with whom socially (as matter of tribe and caste) 
they have no connection whatever. The Khatrees arc Staunch Hin¬ 
dus, and it is somewhat singular that, while giving a religion and 
priests to the Sikhs, they themselves are comparatively seldom Sikhs. 
And though, judged by a modern Hindu standard, they can hardly 
penetrate as they do into Central Asia with much regard for caste, 
they show their staunchness by never suocnmbing to tho Mahommc¬ 
dan faith, where all the Indians around them have done so. I scarcely 
think that there are such people as Mahommcdan Khatrees in lati¬ 
tudes where Jats, Rajpoots, and others are all Mahommcdan; and 
even in Afghanistan they seem to maintain their faith intact. Tho 
Khatrees are a very fine, fair, handsome race. And as may be gather¬ 
ed from what I have already said, they are very generally educated. 
There is a large subordinate class of Khatrees, somewhat lower, but of 
equal mercantile energy, called Rors or Roras. The proper Khatrees 
of higher grade will often deny all connection with them, or at least 
only admit that they have some sort of bastard kindred with Khatrees, 
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but I Ihink there can be no doubt tliat they are ethnologically the 
same, and they are certainly mixed up with Khattefis in their avoca¬ 
tions. I shall treat the whole ^kindred as generieally Khatreua. 
Though the Rors have not usually risen to such high posts, at 
least one of Runjeet Sing’s ministers was of this class. 

Speaking of the Khatreos then thus broadly, they have, as I have 
said, the whole trade of the Punjab and of most of Afghanistan. No 
village can get on without the Khatrec who keeps the accounts, does 
the banking business, and buys and sells the grain. They seem too 
to get on with the people Witter than most traders and usurers of this 
kind. Of course, like all people so situated, they arc often a good 
deal abused, but in a Punjabcc village I think that the Khatree is 
generally rather a popular character and on friendly terms with his 
clients; at any rate they appreciate the necessity for him, and arc by 
no means anxious to get rid of him. In Affglmuistan, among a rough 
and alien people, notwithstanding occasional exceptions, the Khatrces 
are as a rule confined to the position of humble dealers, shop-keepers 
and money-lenders ; but in that capacity the Palhans seem to look on 
them as a kind of valuable animal, and a Pathan will steal another 
man’s Kluitrco, not only for the sake of ransom (as is frequently done 
on the Peshawar and Haxarah frontier), but also as he might steal a 
milch-cow, or as Jews might, I dare say, be carried off in the middle 
ages, with a view to render thfcm profitable. 

I do not know the exact limits of Khatree occupation to the west, 
but certainly in all eastern Affgbauistan they seem to be just as 
much a part of the established community as they arc in the Punjab. 
They find their way far into Central Asia, but the farther they get, 
the more depressed and humiliating is their position. In Turkistan, 
Vambcry speaks of them with great contempt as yellow-faced 5 
Hindus of a cowardly and sneaking character. Under Turcoman* 
rule, they could hardly be otherwise. They have even found their 
way to St. Petersburgh and made money there. They are in faet 
the only Hindus known in Central Asia. 

In the Ptinjab they are so numerous that they cannot all be rich 
and mercantile, and many of them Jrold land, cultivate, take service, 
and follow ‘various avocations. But I do not think that there is in 
the plains such a thing as a Khatree village or Khatree community, 
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such as I have described to be the social form of other castes. They 
are always mixA^tmong other classes. 

It is somewhat singular that tli^ Khatrees, so important in Affgha- 
nistan, and who also push so far into Central Asia, are altogether 
excluded from B ram in Kashmerc ; they are not found there at all. In 
point of acuteness, If fancy it is an instance of ‘ two of a trade.’ In the 
hills, however, the ‘ Kukkas’ on the east bauk of the Jhclum are said 
to have been originally Kbatrecs, (they are a curiously handsome race); 
and in the interior of the Kangra hills there is an interesting race of 
fine patriarchal-looking shepherds called ‘ Gad dees,’ most of whom are 
Kbatrecs. There are some Bramins among thcm,«nd some of low 
caste, but the great majority arc Khatrccs, and their story is that 
they are the remnant of the former rulers of the plains of the Punjab, 
driven to the hills by conquering invaders. They are a very pleasant, 
frank, simple people, quite apart from tlicir present neighbours, and a 
great puzzle. Khntrce traders are numcroiuAn Dehli, are found in 
Agra, Lucknow and Patna, and are well known in the Burra Bazar 
of Calcutta (though there they arc principally connected with Punjab 
firms). But us soon as they pass east from the limits of the Punjab, 
they get into the mercantile field of the Bunnccahs, who are quite 
their equals in mere mercantile ability where little physical courage 
is required, and in the Bunnceah country the Khutrcc merchants are 
mere exceptions in large towns. • 

In Bcliar there seems to be a considerable agricultural class called 
Kshatrces, Chatrees, or Khatrees, who are distinct from and considered 
to be somewhat lower in rank than Rajpoots. They seem somewhat 
to affect a Military character, sometimes serve, I believe, as soldiers, 
and are well known as ‘ Darwans ’ and the like in Calcutta. Bucha¬ 
nan seems to have been inclined to suppose that they are really Kha- 
trecs from the west, but I have not yet been able to ascertain whe¬ 
ther they are in truth of the same caste as the mercantile Khatrees. 

I do not know the exact limits of the Khatrees to the south. I 
have not visited Mooltan which is a great mercantile centre of the 
race, and cannot accurately distinguish between Khatree and Buu- 
neeah sects called by their sub-tjibal names. The term ‘ Mooltanees’ 
seems to be applied to several trading sects in different parts of Cen¬ 
tral India, &c., some apparently wandering Puthan traders, and some, 
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I suspect, of Some Ivhatrec sect. The Khatrees do not seem as a rule 
to reach the western Coast; the Guzcrat and Cu%# traders appear 
to be Bunnceahs (or Banians) y.ot Khatrees, and in the Bombay 
market I cannot find that they have any considerable place. In 
Scindc, however, I find (in Captain Burton’s book) an account of a 
race of “ pretended Khsatryas who are really Banians of the 
Nauuk-Shahi (Sikh) faith,” and who trade and have a large share 
of public offices. These arc evidently Khatrees. I had supposed the 
liohanee merchants to be Pathans coming under much the same cate¬ 
gory as the “ Povindeuhs,” but Again Captain Burton makes mention 
of the “ Lohanos,< a Mooltanco caste of Banians,” a robust and good- 
looking race who trade with Central Asia, and also with the Arabian 
Coast, who form a very large proportion of the Government servants 
in Scindc, and who also do some agriculture and labour. I cannot at 
this moment ascertain whether these Lolianos are really Banians or 
Khatrees, probably iQfiink the latter. Palgravc again mentions 
among the Indian traders of the Arabian Coast, as distinguished from 
Banians, people whom he calls ‘ Loothians’ or Loodianah men. I 
take it that these must be Khatrees, unless indeed they may possibly 
be Kashmcreo shawl merchants. Loodianah is a large and thriving 
town of mercantile Khatrees, with a numerous colony of Kaahmcrce 
shawl-weavers. 

The Khatrees claim to be tjic descendants of the old Kshatryas, 
anil I am inclined to think that they really have the best claim to 
that honour. With all their enterprise, it is difficult to imagine them 
so completely domiciled in Affglianistan, among so alien a people, if 
they arc entirely foreigners in that country. It is well known that 
the Pathans themselves have advanced into the North Eastern por¬ 
tion of the country which we call Affghanistan, within comparatively 
recent and historical times; and although the upper valleys of the 
Indian Caucasus have probably all along been held by pre-Hindu 
tribes, there seems to be little doubt that the lower valfeys of the 
Cabul country were once Hindu. To this day the peaks of the 
1 Sufed Koh’ between Jalalabad and Cabul bear the palpably Hindu 
names of “ Seeta Bam” and such lijjc. 

The old 6anscrit books make the B rami ns and Khsatryas to have 
remotely sprung from a common origin. May it not be that in early 
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Aryan days the Bramins of Kashmcrc may first have bllonie literary 
and civilised, an<? lulled on the Saraswatee by peaceful arts, after the 
fashion of the earliest Egyptians before the art of war was invented, 
(See M. Henan’s abstract of recent Egyptian inquiries) ; and that 
later a cognate tribe of IChatrecs of the Cabul country, rougher and 
more warlike, may lfave come down upon them like the Shepherd 
Kings, and assumed the rule of the Military caste of early Hindu his¬ 
tory ? That warlike conquerors of one age should become astute 
money-dealers of another, is but the ordinary course of history—.Tews, 
Greeks, Lombards and others are instances in* point, and perhaps 
when the Now Zealanders rule in England, the English may be known 
as the Khatrccs of those parts. 

The Bunneaiis, Banians, Banees, oe Wanebs. 

No race is more important in India than the Banees*. What I 
have described the Khatrees to be in a mercantile point of view in 
the Punjab, that the Banees are in the whole of Hindustan and Wes¬ 
tern Iudia. No village can get on without them. Unlike the Kha¬ 
trees, they are for the most part confined to their proper mercantile 
business. A few of them are found in Government oilices and such 
service, more properly the domain of the Kaists, but these are only 
rare exceptions. They have also under our system acquired by pur¬ 
chase large rights in the land, and take farms of more, but this is in 
fact with them a more mercantile operation ; they do not cultivate 
the land, but make the most of the rents payable by the ryots, and 
the ejected proprietors reproachfully term the British Government 
“ Bunncah ka Raj” or the shopkeepers’ rule. Bunnealv* may cultivate 
a few fields, like any ouc«else, or evon reduced individuals may earn 
their livelihood as ryots or labourers, but so far as I know, a proper 
Bunneah village is nowhere to be found. 

There is no doubt that in their own way the Banees are a people 
of wonderful energy and enterprise, ami it is their cnorgy that gives 
^one and sinew in a commercial, and to a great degree an industrial 
sense, to the greater part of India. Without the Ranee to supply tlm 
sinews of war, little would be d<yie. Their function permeates every 
operation of every village. In all the great cities of Hindustan, they 
are found in a position commanding much respect as Banket* and 
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Merchants, they are also most daring speculators, as is well known 
in the markets of Bombay and Calcutta. Indeed they often cany tho 
rage for speculation to the point of gambling. In respect of physical 
courage, however, the case is quite different. Both their habits and 
their religious ideas make the use of a sword a thing unknown to 
them, and they have no affectation of personal manliness. 

If the Banees are not generally very tall or strong, they arc not much 
the contraiy, and they are generally very fair. For this latter feature 
their indoor avocations may in part account, but that alone is not, 
I think, sufficient. ^Vhen one ‘gets peeps of the faces of their women 
on the occasion*of great religious gatherings and the like, they 
seem to be fair beyond almost any other llindnstance caste. Tho 
men, though flabby and un-muscnlar looking, are, I think, to an 
unprejudiced eye often by no means bad looking. They have, how¬ 
ever, none of tho high-Arian sharpness of feature, but rather a sleek 
comely pudding-faced kind of countenance, something like those old 
Egyptian faces which are said to come nearest to the Hindu type. 
They are, I think, generally reputed more grasping than I have de¬ 
scribed the Khutrces to bo; arc more often accused of being liard 
on those in their power, and exercising a severe tyranny of tho purse. 
But even in their case I believe that this is a good deal exaggerated, and 
that many ol those who abuse them most, can least get on without 
them. Possessed as they are $>f so much capital and eneigy, there 
can be no doubt that, from an industrial point of view, tho acquisition 
by them, from indolent and improvident proprietors, of a good deal 
of the land is beneficial, when it becomes their absolute property. 
They, almost alone among superior landholders, perform something of 
the industrial functions of landlords, and they know too well the 
value of ryots, altogether to expend and sell up those in whom they 
have a permanent interest. There is to be set, on the other side, tho 
political weakness resulting from tho existence of laige numbers of 
strong-armed pre-owners still, as they th^j^natural proprietors, side lw 
side With new owners who in a difficultywill not fight. Still, if tlm 
Bunneahs will not fight, they may perhaps pny others to fight for 
them. It is only when they are |et to‘exploiter’ the ryots in a 
speculative ^ruy, as mere temporary lessees and middlemen undo? 
the great superior Zemindars, that they are often a great curse, » 
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The great seat of tlie Bunneahs seems to be in the weft, and most of 
them point to a w&tern origin, or rather, speaking from a Hindttstanee 
point of view, 1 sh^ld say south-western, not to the Punjab, but to 
Bujpootana and the Bombay country. There arc a great many sub¬ 
divisions among them, and my impression is that the different divisions 
do not intermarry «us do thUle of Juts and Bajpoots. There may 
therefore be ethnological distinctions among them, but I do not 
know that it is so. The most famous of them are the Marwarees; 
and that is the name of the country, and not of the sect, intimating 
their habitat in Hajpootana. The resl-turbaned gentlemen so conspi¬ 
cuous in the Calcutta Opium marts and Bombay, share-markets ore 
generally Marwarees. In Hindustan the highest class of Buuncahs 
are called ‘ Aggerwals,’ and there are several other sects. The 
Bunncahs professing the Jain religion are called Srawaks, and under 
that name they seem to have been famous in very old tiras; even in 
parts of Central India which are now comparatively baibarous. In 
Hindustan, Hindu Boras are a sect of money-lenders and traders and, 
I imagine, Bunneahs. I believe the name is the same as that of the 
Mahqgnncdan ‘ Borahs' of the Bwnbay side; but the latter, with 
some peculiar Mahommcdan tenets, have probably got some traces of 
transmarine blood, and I shall reserve them for the categoiy of 1 Bor¬ 
derers.' Towards the south of Hindustan I have heunf of a sect of 
infeiior Bunneahs called ‘ Jasliwals’ who, unlike the race generally, 
are lax Hindus and even permit tlicir widows to remarry. 

So far us I can make out, the proper Banees are not thoroughly and 
completely domiciled in Bengal proper, and to the want of that 
element (or of anything equal to it) I attribute the absence of enter¬ 
prise and practical achievement, which seems to bo remarkable among 
the Bengallee, notwithstanding the great value acquired by the land 
under the permanent settlement, and the accumulation of wealth 
dnring a hundred years of peace. In Calcutta most of the considerable 
^adc and banking busine^ftnd nil the Hindu speculation is done by 
iq>-country Marwarees anc^mier BunnealiR, not by Bengallces. In the 
Bengal districts, though a good many Bailee colonists are settled 
in towns and cohsiderable place#, the money-lending and shopkeeping 
business seems to be in great part in the hands of a variety of other 
ceases. Bramins do, I believe, a good deal of money-londing, and the 
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goldsmith class arc also Bankers in Bengal. Then there is a class 
of So lions, whose proper profession is spirit-distilling and vending, 
hnt who have a large share of the general trying business. The 
common ‘ Modocs’ or grain-sellers, instead of being almost universally 
Banees as in Hindustan; are, I understand, of various castes, and 
there are separate spice-sellers, oil-sclflrs, &c. 'If there are not so 
many enterprising Banees to make the most of the land, there is at 
any rate this advantage that, I believe, the ryots arc now not nearly 
so much rack-rented in Bengal as they are in Behar and other parts 
of Hindustan, where the lauds'of great landholders are almost in¬ 
variably farmed to speculators. 

In Goozcrat, Forbes describes the Wances as very universal and 
very grasping. But at any rate the traders of the Coast of Goozerat 
and Cutcj^arc very enterprising. The Banian of those parts is an 
important institution all over the coasts of Arabia and Africa on 
the opposite side of the Ocean. And in Bombay, Premchand and 
other Banees have made their names famous. In the Muratta country, 
the higher trade and banking seems to be done by Marwarees, the 
village business by local Wances* Further south, in the Gpiartibe 
country, the classes of trading proclivities called, ‘Banijagas’ scent to 
he very nnmerons, hnt as the name is derived from the Sanscrit 
‘ Bnnij’ a trader, I cannot be quite sure that the northern and 
south cm traders are related bje blood. Inquiry is necessary on this 
point. 

Almost all the Banees are strict Hindus, that is, strict in their own 
form of the faith ; for in some sense Jains and such like may bo said 
not to be proper Hindus. In Hindustan, though there are a good 
many Jains, the great majority are proper Hindus. They may be 
considered to be in religion very high Hindus, and carry to a great 
extreme respect for animal life. This tenet, I think, connects them 
with the western Jains and others, the foundation of whose faith is 
really the doctrine of metempsychosiflfcnd the transmission 
souls from one creature to another. T^Wiances arc, I think, rea 
the most sincerely religious among the Hindus, and much attached 
to their tenets. Among many otlier^Hindu classes,* religion is little 
better tluin^orm. In the west country, Jain tenets very much prevail 
at tho present day among all the Bailee classes, and seem to livre 
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had a very ancient hold upon them. In the south, the Banijogas are, 

it appears, now clllefly Lingamites and, as such, scarcely Braminical 
Hindus. But at one time the Juin.form quite prevailed among them. 
In fact, in all the west and southwest the Jain religion appears to 
have been at one time predominant. The Jains seem to assert that 
the Rajpoots were once of then* faith. The Pali language and cha¬ 
racter would seem especially to belong them. 

What then is the origin of the Bailees? That is a very puzzling 
question. I cannot account for them ill any historical way, but the 
speculation which has occurred to in f mind is, whether they may not 
originally have been immigrants by sea from the west who brought 
with them the Phallus or Lingam, and those ideas of a continually 
self-reproducing procreative power which took shape in the worship 
of Siva, and eventually gave birth to Buddhism and to Jainism, and 
which finally, meeting and amalgamating with the Braminical faith, 
produced modem Hinduism. If this be so, we might suppose that 
the Bailees had done much to civilise the Central and South of 
India, before the Bramins got so far. But, as I have said, this is 
mere speculation ; much farther inqniry is necessary. 

Among the mercantile classes of the north (as well as of the south) 
should be classed the well-known Banjuras or wandering grain mer¬ 
chants, men of great energy and usefulness in their day. Though 
they carry on their trade all over tl$i country, they have in some 
places fixed homes. On the borders of Roliilcund, towards the Terai, 
they have in fact considerable settlements, are considerable landed 
proprietors and altogether important people. * 

I now come to the Writer classes:— 

Tub Kaits or Kayasts. 

Important as this caste now is, I am totally at a loss to imagine 
how or why it came into existence. In old Hindu times, with a great 
Bramin class occupying southing the position which Braiqins now 
itld among the Marattas no means confined to sacerdotal duties, 
but performing all literate functions), one can see no room for a sepa¬ 
rate Writer class. If the Rajpoot#, coming in as conquerors, wished to 
put aside the Bramins, they would probably have found ffhatrees and 
Banees ready to assist them. The Mahommcdans, we know, had 
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always among thorn a large educated class of their own, so mftch no 
tliat in the early days of our rule in Upper India flnost of our public 
servants were Mahommcdans. Yet somehow there has sprung up 
this special Writer class, which among Hindus has not only rivalled the 
Bramins, but in Hindustan may be said to have almost wholly ousted 
them from secular literate work, and under our Government is rapidly 
ousting the Mahommedans also. 

Very sharp and clever these Kails certainly are. They are looked 
on by Hindus as rather a low caste, and their appearance is not aris¬ 
tocratic. Most of them are decidedly dark, generally spare thin men, 
and, I should say, on the average short, with often sharp weasel-like 
features, small and quite low-Arian. They are somewhat lax in 
their ways, given to drink, and on their great annual festival, when 
they worship the pen, it is rather the correct thing than otherwise to 
have a good debauch. 

They have generally the office of Patwarcc, or village accountant; 
and of high office, having always had a good share, they are getting 
more and more a monopoly. They are, in fact, first-rate men of 
business, and without pride ready to adapt themselves to our ways, 
they have become almost indispensable to ns. They have acquired 
much landed property, some by honest means, some by dishonest 
means, when very loose practices prevailed in our courts. And of 
course, with dignity and wealth the respect with which they are re¬ 
garded from day to day increases. What I have said of loose ways, is 
only applicable to the lower and more common members of the sect. It is 
only Mr to acknowledge that there are now many high officers and 
worthy proprietors of this class, whose respectability is great and con¬ 
duct unimpeachable. I never remember to have heard a conjecture 
as to the origin of the Knits. They are never found in separate 
villages, but are scattered about rather as a separate profession than a 
separate race. There are a good many illiterate ^!nen among them 
who earn their bread as they best can ; hg| most of them are educated. 

I should not say that they anywhere in Hindustan form a very larjfe 
population. One may suppose that when the Bramins got indolent, 
this class grew up as a sort of low-ctstc clerks to the Bramins, who 
ruled by supplanting their masters. But whence did they get their 
talent? Some of the Aboriginal races seem to have activity and 
bodily energy, but hone of them mental talent. 
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In Bengal the Knits occupy a higher relative position ami are very 
numerous. It' is ftlateil as a historical fact that they accompanied 
the Bramins into Bengal from the' J^orth-Wcst, and indeed it would 
seem as if the Hiudustancc colonists in Bengal had been almost ex¬ 
clusively Bramins and Kaits; there are scarcely any other castes of 
well authenticated Ariau descent, while a large proportion of the 
inhabitants show some' aboriginal traces. In Bengal then the Kaits 
seem to rank next or nearly next to the Bramins, and form an aristo¬ 
cratic class. According to the Jail Ketums, they are 7 per cent, of 
the Hindus incarcerated in Bengal,* Bchar and Orissa, and in the 
general population they aro probably in still larger proportion. They 
have extensive proprietary rights in the land, ami also, I believe, cul¬ 
tivate a good deal. Of the ministerial places in the public ofliccs 
they have the larger share. In the educational institutions and 
higher professions of Calcutta, they are, I believe, quite equal to the 
Bramins, all qualities taken together, though some detailed informa¬ 
tion of the capacities of different classes, as shewn by the educational 
tests, would be very interesting. Among the native pleuders of the 
High Court, most of the ablest men are either Bramins or Kaits; 
perhaps the ablest of all, at this moment, is a Knit. 

Not knowing where else to put them, I shall here mention a caste 
who aro, so far as I know, peculiar to Bengal, the Boidyas or physicians. 
They arc not very numerous, are, I believe, often learned and respecta¬ 
ble men, and rank high among Hindus, but in truth I do not know 
very much about them. It would be interesting to know more. 

The Kaits extend west all through Hindustan, arc num^^s in 
JJalwa and are found in Goozcrat. But in this latter Province wo 
come upon either another caste of the same kind, or a branch of the 
l^ame bearing a different name, and called— 

Furbhoos on Purvoes 

who are very conspicuous in that part of India and in the town of 
Bombay, where they do most of the work of clerks. I cannot mako 
out whether Kaits and Purbhoos are in the main the same or differ¬ 
ent. Of two well informed native gentleman whose opinions have 
been sent me, one seems to think that they arc mere subdivisions of 
ap original writer class, another, that they aro different. Those whom 
J spw in Bombay seemed t#pic different in appearance as well as 
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very different in dress from the Hindustance Kaits; they arc, I 
should say, generally fairer and better looking. 1 should much like 
to know more about them. , 

The Artisans. 

For ethnological purposes it would be usclcs** to go through the 
long lists of professional castes, as they cannot, so far I know, be 
distinguished as representing races, but arc merely the modern Hindu 
social division into professions. Tt will nearly mi (lice to say that in 
Northern India almost every possible profession has its separate caste, 
and that there is ;\o grouping of them together, either into right hand 
and left hand, or into such groups as the Puuchalas of the south. 
Nothing of the kind is known; Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Goldsmiths, 
Bricklayers, Potters, Bathers, Confectioners, Washermen, Spirit-sel¬ 
lers, ami very many others, have all their own separate castes, and 
they eat and marry within those castes. Some arc more and some 
less strict Hindus. All are of a low-Arum type, and I am not prepared 
to suggest any ethnological differences, oxcept that they are better 
looking in the Punjab, and less so to the east and south. I doubt, 
whether substantial differences can he found till we get lower, to tribes 
exhibiting more decided aboriginal traces. Most professions bear 
different names in Bengal from those in Hindustan. I do not know 
much of these classes in Goozo v at and the Maratta country. 

The llindustance Kahars or Palkec-hearers arc a considerable class, 
and arc strong hard-working men, rather good looking than otherwise. 
Thej^fand well among Hindus, whose water-carriers they are, and 
who will therefore generally drink from their hands. They are also 
fishermen and cultivate a good deal. Thgy have by caste nothing 
whatever to do with cow-keeping, though they may own cows, like 
other people. I believe that they are quite distinct both from 
Bengal Gwaltas and from south country Buis dPBoocs. They are 
found in parts of the Punjab as well as in all Hindustan, but not in 
the west of the Punjab. 

The Inferior and Helot Classes. 

Finally £ come to the inferior Labouring classes, the Helots and 
out-castes, among whom, if anywhere, the aboriginal blood should 
show itself in a marked way, # 0 
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Castes originating in a difference of races, it may be pretty safely 
assumed that Helot races represent conquered peoples; but it some¬ 
times happens that the form remains when all substantial difference 
has disappeared, just as in fossils we have the form although in fact 
the substance is stone like that which surrounds it. In the hills of 
the extreme north,, where we have the high-Arian race in its purest 
and modt unalloyed state, even the form of a Helot caste is panting; 
which is just what, we might expect in a country where the Arians 
themselves are the aborigines. There are no out-caste Pariahs.. 
In Kashmcre a tribe called Wattals are said to be low, but they appear 
to be rather immoral than ethnologically low, a gypsy kind of tribe 
which supplies dancing girls and prostitutes. The women are noto¬ 
riously among the handsomest in the valley, so they are not at all 
Helots such as I mean. In all these hills, the “ Chooras” of the plains 
are altogether wanting. 

In the plains of the Punjab there is a thorough Helot tribe. 
The arrangement of castes is there generally more simple than 
elsewhere, and a single low caste tribe are both the ordinary 
labourers who do all the inferior Coolce work, and at the same time 
the out-caste scavengers of tho community. They arc in fact all 
considered to be of the lowest sweeper caste, and are called ‘ Chooras.' 
As in most democratic communities there has generally been under 
the freemen a Helot class (the Helots of Greece, the Slaves of Borne, 
the Negroes of South and the Irish of*North America), so also every 
Jut village has its Helot quarter, where the low caste people, fewer, but 
still considerable in number, reside. They sometimes cultimte on 
their own account, but more generally act as labourers, and do all that 
is done by the Chamars in Hindustan. When a traveller of rank 
arrives at a village in Hindustan, the Chamars are called out to carry 
his baggage ; the Chooras in the Punjab. 

These Punj aba* Helots are in fact fine powerful men and tolerably 
*good looking. They were well-known under native governments as 
good soldiers, fit to be expended on desperate enterprises. The early. 
Sikh reformers, preaching their doctrines of equality, tried to bring 
these men within the pale, but with very partial success, though a 
few were admitted to a respectable position as Sikhs. % They were 
only occasionally used as soldiers by chiefs who were^herd-pressed. 
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It lias been reserved for us to enlist tbem in regular regiments, and 
to tiy to raise tbem to a good position. Like most low-placed men, 
they look low, when in low case performing low offices; but that they 
are well grown and powerful, is always clear. I had recently an 
opportunity of looking at them carefully, in a body drawn up on 
Regimental Parade, and looked especially with ,t,he view of seeing 
whetlieijgl could detect any ethnological peculiarity. I was quite 
satisfied that nothing of the sort is to be found. . There may not be 
so large a proportion of good looking men as among the higher castes, 
but as a body they are fine Ariana, not very materially inferior to the 
other people of thp country. The only physical peculiarity that I 
have noticed among people of this class in the Punjab is, that a large 
proportion of them have only one eye. I apprehend, however, that 
this is not an ethnological peculiarity, but the result of inferior labour 
in a dry and dusty country, as may be seen in Egypt. 

In Scinde also the low caste people are mentioned as large men of 
Punjabee origin and speaking the Jatcc language. They are there 
called * Bale Shalie’ or Royal, a term also I believe applied to tlio 
sweepers in some other parts of India, and which may seem ironical, but 
may possibly be founded on some traditions of their former rule. 

In the Punjab, in addition to the functions which [ have mentioned, 
the Chooras a&c generally the village watchmen ; and it may be observed 
that this office is all over India M very generally held by the represen¬ 
tatives of the oldest races, especially when they possess any fighting 
capacities. It may be supposed that when conquerors came in, they 
would lyid the headmen of the conquered races best acquainted with 
the localities, and most capable of dealing with those of their brethren 
who had taken to the jungles. I should always be inclined to look 
to the watchmen for ancient ethnological traces. The same races who 
do the watching also often do the thieving, and the Punjab Chooras 
have done a good deal of theft and robbery and some thuggee. 
What may be the origin of these Punjabee Helots, I must leave to" 
conjecture. Either they may represent an old aboriginal tribe, whose 
features have been wholly absorbed by infiltration and intermixture, 
and who have left no ethnological traces but a dark tinge in the 
colour of thp. Punjabees and Afghans' of the lower hills, or they majr 
he early Arign inhabitants, conquered and enslaved by subsequent; 
tribes of Bramins, Khatrecs, Rajpoots, and Juts. 
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At any rate it may generally bo said, that the whole population of 
the Punjab, both high and low, is above the average Arian type. 

I have before mentioned that the lower class of cultivators and 
labourers in the Simla hills are called “ Kolces.” 1 have not noticed 
among them any marked aboriginal features. 

I have alluded 4° the Ghamars as the labourers of Hindustan, 
but there the functiohs of the Punjabee Helots are divide; the 
Cliamars are the labourers (besides their own proper profession of 
curing skins), and the out-caste sweepers are an entirely separate and 
lower class. I have never quite made out whether the Ghamars are 
considered to be properly Hindus. They are noi^ considered abso¬ 
lutely offensive to the touch like the unclean out-castes, but their 
name is commonly used to signify a low man, and the greatest insult 
commonly proposed is to beat a man by the hands of Ghamars. 

They used to be sworn in a court by a peculiar Gooroo of their 
own, not by the ordinary namo of God; and the sweepers again had 
a different Gooroo. They really are the modem Sudras of Hindu 
society, and no Hindustanee village could get on without them. 
Like others, they do not appear to advantage when engaged in 
menial offices, but to judge them fairly we should take them clean 
and decently fed and dressed. Most of our Hindustanee Syces are 
of this caste, and any one in Northern India may among -them satisfy 
himself of their general style. It seems to me that they are a 
good specimen of the lower grade of tlfe low-Arian type. An ancient 
proverb, quoted by Sir H. Elliott, speaks of a black Bramin and a fair 
Ghamar as perversities to be avoided. In these days I thinly many 
Bramins may be found darker than many Ghamars; but as a rule and 
on an average the Ghamars are very decidodly dark, also rather small, 
though active and well knit. In features they are as it were quite 
the opposite of the high-Arian; there is a want of prominence, a 
simplicity as it were of feature ; but still they do not I think show 
anything whatever that can really be called aboriginal. Judged by 
a European standard, and colour and size apart, I think that their 
features are quite as good as the average of Europeans of inferior 
degree. 

The Ghamars have never been soldiers, though I believe that we 
have enlisted aomeof them since the mutiny; nor have they generally 
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held the office of watchman; that is more frequently held by the unclean 
out-castes. In their own trade as leatherworkers and shoemakers, they 
are clever intelligent men, and they are the same as Syces and some¬ 
times Coachmen, and as Coolecs and hired labourers. In some parts of 
the country, a good deal of the cultivation is in their hands; but I 
have not heard of their acquiring considerable lauded rights or rising 
high in the world, except in Chatcesgurh in the Central Provinces, 
where I understand that a colony of Chamars of a reformed faith 
have come to occupy quite an aristocratic position. 

The Chamars generally are apt to be somewhat foul feeders ; the 
lower people of thp race habitually cat the dead cattle which they skin# 
They arc also a good deal given to drink, when they cun afford it. 

The unclean outcastcs are generally by no means numerous in 
Hindustan, and are for the most part confined to their own proper 
functions. There are various sub-divisions of them, and they are 
somewhat indiscriminately known by various names, Bliangces, Meh- 
ters, &c. General Briggs, in an ingenious paper, tracing the names of 
provinces to aboriginal tribes, makes the Bliangces the Aborigines of 
Bengal, but the term is a Hindustanee one, not Bengalee. The term 
* Dome’ is somewhat generally applied to these people, or if specially, 
I should say that their particular function is more particularly con¬ 
nected with 1 -'dead dogs. It would appear, however, that in the north 
of Hindustan under the Himalayas, the Domes were onco a consider¬ 
able tribe, and in the Kumaon hills, they are still a numerous Helot 
section of the population, being in fact the only inferior class, and 
assuming the functions of artizans as well as those of ordinary labourers. 

They aTe there described aB very black, with curly hair, and alto¬ 
gether very aboriginal in appearance. I had not myself noticed this, 
but when I knew Kumaon I had not much taken up ethnology. In 
the plains where races have been longer and more mixed, and where, 
as I have said, the lowest caste are few-in numbers, they do not, I think, 
exhibit aboriginal features. The fact is that so small a class has been 
recruited by people turned out of other classes, to a degree which has 
quite obliterated their original type. There are now many decidedly 
good-looking people among them, and their women often take up with 
men of othgr caste. On the average, I should say, that they are now 
decidedly better looking than the quiet decent CliamarB. 
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The result is tfiat, in my view, in Hindustan, after 3,000 or longer 
years of juxta-poaition, the Arian element has quite prevailed in 
feature over the aboriginal type, and the population, take them all in 
all, are in this particular about as Arian as Europeans, but dark in 
skin and usually smaller. 

It is on the authority of one of the most learned native members of 
the society that I have alluded to the Bagdees, one of the most numer¬ 
ous non-Mussulman castes of Bengal, as aboriginal, but I have no 
particular description of them; and .though I have observed the 
much greater frequency of aboriginal feature in Bengal, I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the people to distinguish the special per¬ 
sonal characteristics of the different inferior classdft. The Bagdees 
seem to bo cultivators, fishermen, watchmen, and dacoits. On the 
borders of Bengal and Behar, the work of labourers is done by Raj- 
wars, Bhooyas and other aboriginal tribes whom I have noticed. 
The unclean tribes seems to bo very various, and to have among 
them a system of castes more particular than that of many Bramins. 
I was lately obliged to dismiss the lowest servant in my establishment, 
an excellent man, because ho respectfully bq£ firmly declined to wash 
the cat, as impossible under the rules of his caste. 

In the Prison Returns there is a large entry under the head of 
* Chaudals,’ the orthodox low caste name, and others appear under the 
titles of 1 Dosads,’ ‘ Harees,’ 1 Bhooyiallecs/ &c. Altogether they 
lAust be numerous in Bengal. There is in the list a considerable 
caste of ( Mooshers,’ but I cannot find what they are. 

I consider that in Bengal there is still a very great field for ethno¬ 
logical exploration. 

In the plains of Goozerat, the Eolees seem to fill the place of the 
inferior grade in the social scale, as labourers and lower cultivators, 
being there rather members of the ordinary community that a separ¬ 
ate aboriginal tribe. The unclean outcastcs are there called Dhers 
and Olganas. 

In the Maratta country, the ( Mhars* seem to perform the functions 
of ‘Begars* (forced bearers of burdens), watchmen, and Helots gener¬ 
ally, much as the Punjab Helots do among the Jats. There is also a 
low caste of Mbangs. The lowest unclean caste are c^led ‘ Dhers* 
there too, but I have also seen it asserted that the‘ Mhars’ are really the 
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same as the “ Dliers.” There is a low caste called “ Parwarces” in 
the country below the Ghats. They are found* in the Bombay 
army. They, also, seem to be much the same as Mhars. Everything 
seems to point to the reasonable expectation, that if we could but 
trace the matter back far enough, the Goozerattee language would be 
found to be the tongue of the Rajpoots and Koormees with an infu¬ 
sion derived from the Koolccs, and the Maratta that of the Koormees 
and Mallies with a considerable infusion derived from the aboriginal 
Mhars. I have not any good description of the personal appearance 
of the modern Mhars. The Ramooses of the south of the Bombay 
country, seem to .have been a bold robber caste, now settled down to 
cultivation. Th% came apparently from the Tclagoo country and 
are not aboriginal to the Maratta districts. 

Besides the settled lower classes, there are also in the north some 
tribes of a character which is apparently more common in tho south ; 
people who are a kind of half-tamed huntsmen, watchmen, and thieves, 
doing little regular labour. In all Oudc and in some of the neigh¬ 
bouring districts to the east, there prevails a very peculiar tribe called 
“ Pasees” who almost mqjiopolise the office of village watchmen and 
who are in their way extremely good active men. They are also 
huntsmen and thieve extensively, also to some degree cultivate and 
labour. On the whole they are superior to most of these tribes. 

Then there are several wandering tribes of Bhoureahs, Sansees, 
Hamees, Koonjars, Dhanuks, and others who go about on pretext Of 
trapping vermin and the like, and arc great robbers. There are also 
everywhere the gypsy ‘ Nuts’ or ‘ Sirkie-bashes’ (dwellers under reed- 
mats), but Gypsies are too well-known all over the world to need 
farther specification here. 

The Tribes of the South. 

I have already avowed my ignorance of the Telinga country, and 
without a good knowledge of the races there existing, it would be im¬ 
possible to trace the Aryan tribes in their progress from North to 
South—for I find that a very large proportion of the tribes farther 
South refer to Andria, the Telinga country, as a former stage in their 
southward progress. That country sterns in fact to have been a great 
nursery of the southern tribes. Whether “ Andria” is another form of 
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“ Ariana” I am unable to say. The change, on the sonthem frontier of 
the Maratta country, to a Ganarese population seems to he abrupt, and 
there are few traces of progress of the tribes southwards at that point. 
I am inclined to think that the aborigines held out in the hilly 
countiy about Sattara and Poonah till a more recent date, and that 
the Ariau immigration into the south principally occurred by a route 
farther to the east through the Telinga countiy, which may possibly 
have been then more extensive than it now is. In this I put aside 
the question of maritime immigration from the west. 

The Telinga country seems, from some source, to have been civilised 
at a very early date, and there appears to be reason to believe that a 
good deal of the countiy about Warangal and th4Bb eastwards to¬ 
wards the sea, was in a better state than that into which it has 
since fallen. Much of the ancient Telinga country is said to have 
been taken from the Roles who (in the sense in which I have used the 
word) are not now adjacent—the Gonds intervening—and the country 
was it seems anciently called “ Kalinga” which may be another form 
of Coolie-land. The old Telingas seem to have been a maritime 
people, and it was probably they who carried Hindu ideas and perhaps 
some Hindu blood into the Eastern Isles. To this day the Hindus 
of the Eastern Coast are called “ Klings” on the opposite side of the 
Bay and in the Islands, a name evidently derived from Kalinga or 
Kalinga. It is then much to bo hoped that we may obtain some 
better knowledge of the Telinga country. 

Tho Bainjagas, who are very important in the CanaTese country, are 
stated to be comparatively humblo in tho Telinga country and reduced 
to the condition of cultivators and labourers, while the mercantile 
business is in the hands of Comtccs or Comatiyas, claiming to be a 
race of pure Arian Vaisyas. The dominant classes are others of Arian 
character, whom I shall presently mention so far as I know thorn. 
All this would seem to indicate that if the Banoes, being according to 
my speculation western immigrants, ever reached the Telinga country 
as Srawaks or Lingamites, or with some earliest forms of that type 
of faith, they have since been reduced and humbled by Northern 
Arians. ^ 

The principal people of whom I find mention in Telinga 
country are Aylmas or Velmas, said to be “ the Rajpoots of the 
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South,” and apparently somewhat like them, in character, a dominant 
agricultural tribe of military proclivities. But of< the nature of their 
settlements 1 have no information. Another similar tribe are men- 

i 

tioned as “ Batsawars.” 

Another fine tribe called Bcddies and found in the Northern 
Canurese country, are also stated to be a Telinga tribe, but of their 
location in tho latter country I have no particulars. 

The original Telinga “ Andrus” seem to have come from the North 
West by the valleys of the Godavery and Wyngunga. The better 
classes of them would seem to be- taller, fairer, and better looking than 
most of the southerners. The “ common Telinga peasantry” aro 
described as pe^e of spare form and dark complexion, with little 
spirit or enterprise, but it is added that they do well in tho Madras 
Army. 1 cannot make out what arc the common castes of these people. 

* Naik,’ a word known in the native army and elsewhere, is in some 
sense a Telinga, but more properly I believe an aboriginal word. 
There are I think some people called Naiks towards the Eastern 
Ghats, but in most places 1 Naik’ is the ‘title of a headman.- The 
Telinga villages, I find it stated, are not compact and fort-looking 
like those of Northern India and the Maratta country,' but loose and 
detached, w r hich would seem to be rather an approach to the very 
loose Bengal 1 form. There arc a good many Gonds in the North East, 
but the common low tribes arc ‘ Dliers* and ‘ Beders’ who have their 
Helots’ quarter in each village/ 

. The Telinga palanquin-bearers are widely spread over the south 
and are, I imagine, the Buis of whom I have before made mention. 
The bearers who ply at Madras itself and on the East Coast seem to 
come from Ganjam and the Northern Circars, which also furnish many 
of the so-called “ Coolee” emigrants to the Mauritius. 

The Ganarcse country is a remarkable instance of the way in which 
names are transposed in India. The Canarese name is given to 
everything that is not Gunarese, and to nothing that is. What is 
called in Bombay the “ Southern Maratta country,” because the 
Marattas conquered it (the districts of Dharwar and Belgaum and the 
country about Bcejapore) is for the most part ethnologically Ganarese, 
while the Canara districts on the West Goost (though there is some 
Ganarcse intermixture and they wero once ruled by a Ganarese 
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dynasty) are principally inhabited by races alien to the CaiiareHO, 
more akiu to the Marattas in the extreme north, and akin to the 
Malayala people in the south. About and under the Ghats, the 
Marattas and Northern Bramius run farther south than they do on 
the plains of the Deccan. 

On the other side of the Peninsula, the Carnatic,'wholly Non- 
Cauarese, will always be called the Carnatic, because a dynasty seated 
in the Canarese country once had authority there. 

The real Canarese country is, the southern part of the Bombay 
Presidency, part of the adjoining Nizam’s territory, part of Bellary, 
and nearly the whole of Mysore. The Canarese e?pi scarcely bo said 
to be Hindus, the Lingamitc sect so much prevails, #nd those Linga- 
inites so entirely ignore Bramins, and so completely make their Lingani 
worship a separate faith. Most of the people are called ‘ Linganiites’ 
or ‘ Sibalitagars,’ a name which conceals various castes and races; for 
it is only a religious designation, and Liugamites arc of many castes. 
So far as I can gather, the chief people of the Canarese country 
are the Banijagas who both trade and hold laud, and are very 
numerous. 

In tho north of this couutry tho Reddies, whom I have already men¬ 
tioned, are described as a fine handsome powerful race, capital culti¬ 
vators, living together in large villages, and raising much cotton, which 
with other produce they ofteu export $s well as grow. They pay their 
rtfvenuc well, but are jealous of interference in their village concerns, 
and somewhat litigious. This is an old account, and it seems very 
like what might be said of Jats. I do not know what is the present 
condition of these communities. The widows of the Reddies re¬ 
marry. They are much superior to their southern Maratta neighbours 
in an industrial and personal point of view. 

Farther south the chief castes of Hindu cultivators are ‘ Wokuls’ or 
‘ Ooculagas,’ said to be called by tho Mahommcdaus ‘ Koonbees,’ and 
whom the $bbe Dubois considers to be in essentials the same as or 
similar to the Tamul Vellullers, though they will not eat or marry 
together. Whatever they may originally have been, they are evidently 
now a different caste from both I£oonbees and Vellallers. I have few 
particulars regarding their character, but they seem tQ be on tlio 
whole good cultivators. Tho headmen of Oanarese villages are called 
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‘ Gaudas,’ anil nmlcr native governments not unfrcqnently farmed tlie 
rents. There also seems to have been the village«,commnnal system 
in some degree, but in most places not democratic. The Wokuls are 
indifferent soldiers, but servo as Militia. They eat flesh freely and 
arc not a strict class. There arc, it seems, a number of sub-divisions 
among them. One of the chief are called Gungacara, but whether 
that indicates a northern origin, I can’t say. Tn truth Wokul seems to 
be a very wide word. A considerable proportion of the cultivators, 
in several parts of this country, seem to be settled and reclaimed 
aborigines, sturdy “ Beders” and “ Malnwa” or “ hillmen,” and there 
are a class allied tq the Billiaru and Tecrmeu of the Western Coast. 

The low HelS outcastcs are numerous and called “ Hoi layers” 
Some of this caste seem to be still aboriginal in the Western Ghats, 
they arc mentioned as coming down to the Coast nearly or quite 
naked; but most of them are agricultural labourers and serfs. They 
arc said to correspond to the “ Dhors” to the north and to the Palli or 
Pullers to the south. “ Halaya” means ancient, and the word Holluycr 
perhaps only means “ the ancient race.” The Gollars, Golavadu or 
Gwallas seem to be few, but the “ Dliangnrs,” mentioned as connected 
with Aheers, extend a good way south, and there is a large class of 
the aboriginal shepherds the “ Carambcrs.” There are Banjaras called 
also “ Lambadi,” and I believe also “ Warali” or “ Katode Warali.” but 
I am not sure whether these last are not a kind of Gpysies found also 
in the Bombay country. 

The Buis and Bustars are palanquin-bearers, fishermen, ferrymen 
and distillers. 

The old Canarcsc dynasties and most of the people were at one 
time Jain, but those of that faith are now few, they have returned 
to the worship of Siva and the Lingam, which seems to bo their 
ancient faith. This former Jain profession seems to bo, however, a 
link of connection with the Bailees farther North. 

My impression, in passing through the country, has bAn that the 
Canarese as a body are fairer and better looking than most of their 
southern neighbours; and as the tribes of a noi them character seem 
to prevail among them less than in the Tamil and Telagoo country, it 
may be a question whether their features are influenced by an infusion 
from the west. It seems that the ancient name of the Canarese 
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people and language is “ Arabee,” but I have been nnable to traco 
the origin or derivation of that name. There are some vague tradi¬ 
tions of former Arab conquest in # those parts, but I have not been 
able to connect them with the Oanarese name. The language is 
certainly, like the other languages of the South of India, Dravidian 
with Sanscrit superimposed, but it is an undoubted fact (as we shall 
sec when wo come to the Western Coast) that a succession of immi¬ 
grations has occurred there, and one of them seems to a considerable 
extent to have flowed over into the Caharcse country. Perhaps still 
more ancient immigrations may have flowed farther, and it might be 
well worth while minutely to inquire whether gny Himyaritic or 
Egyptian importations can be traced in the Canarcscf tongue. 

In the Tamul country there is little suspicion of Western blood. 
The dominant tribe is of a very decided Northern character, while 
the mass of the lower classes is probably more aboriginal than in 
any other part of India. Consequently most of the Tamul people 
arc small and black, und there sccin to be among them frequent 
traces of aboriginal features. 

The superior agricultural class, owning and cultivating most of the 
land and in possession of many cliicfships, &c. are the “ Vellallcrs,” 
a people of whom their own traditions of immigration from the North, 
coupled with their laws and institutions, leave in my mind no doubt 
that they belong to tlio class of lat^r democratic tribes. Much has 
been done to dissolve the old communal system, but the early descrip¬ 
tions of Vcllaller villages, tbeir apportionment of the lauds and mode 
of self-government arc exactly such as would describe a Jat village 
of the present day. 

The term Vellaller, like the Canarese Wokul, seems to be used to 
express a cultivator of the soil, in fact may be translated zemindar 
or cultivator, just as “ Jat” is synonymous with zemindar in the 
Punjab. Whether the Ycllallers are directly connected with the 
Velmas of* the Telagoo country or with the Bellalla Rajas (who, 
ruling in the Canarese country, carried their arms into the south), I 
am unable to say. They appear to burn tbeir dead, hut are Hindus 
of the looser sort in their religious observances, and in their rules 
respecting marriage, &c. Like most of these tribes, .they do not 
ordinarily marry more than one wife, unless the first fails to bring 
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children. They have apparently some Poojarees of their own caste, 
hut also to some degree accept Bramins os priests. Some of them 
are educated, or at least some sections of them are quite literate. . 

Of this sort I have mentioned the Modelliars, who are distinctly 
stated to he a branch of them, hut I am not quite sure whether it 
actually is so as regards the Pillays. The VcllalWs are the principal 
tribe among the Tamul population in the north of Ceylon. Tho 
whole race seems to be an industrious good people. 

The cowherds in the Tamul conntry are it appears called “ Idayan,” 
and I have alluded to tho learned branch of the cowherd race called 
Yadavas. I have not been able to ascertain who are the merchant 
class among the ‘Tamul people, whether Modelliars, Pillays, &c. or 
whether there are any Banijagas. 

The artisans in the south generally seem to be classed in groups, 
one caste comprising several different handicrafts, the principal of 
which is that of the Panchalas or Pancliam-Bandams, comprising 
carpenters, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, masons and another which has 
escaped me. 

The principal low caste tribes are the Palli orPallcrs, and the Pariahs, 
who, though somewhat similar in name, arc quite distinct and in fact 
seem to be a good deal opposed to one another one (the Pallors;) 
forming the lowest grade of what are called the right hand castes, 
the other (the Pariahs) holding the same place among the left hand 
castes. Then there are the robber castes, Kallars and Marawars. I 
have been unable to make out accurately whether these are the same 
or different, whether Murawar is the name of the tribe and Kallar 
only means robber, or whether there arc two tribes. However pre¬ 
datory their disposition, they arc not all now robbers, but seem to 
form a considerable portion of the settled inhabitants of the extreme 
south of the Peninsula. In one place I find the Marawars described 
as very aboriginal in feature, and in that respect giving much ground 
for the belief that they are descended from the monkeys who assisted 
in the conquest of Ceylon, while in another place they are said to 
be well made and featured and of a martial disposition. Probably 
they vary very mnch, accordingly as they are more or less crossed 
with Arians. t The Tondimans people are, it appears, mostly Kallars. 
There seems to be a great rcsemblan<% between the position of the 
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Ramoosos of the southern parts of the Bombay territory, the better 
Bedovs of the ccntrS of the Peninsula, and the Kallars and Marawars 
of the south. All are of a sturdy, ^emi-military, predatory character. 
They have generally, in times of trouble, acquired considerable posi¬ 
tion, and their chiefs have risen to be Polygars. Evidently they arc 
superior to the simpler .aborigines. The Ramooscs aro described as 
ill-favoured, but not altogether different in appearance from the ordinary 
population. They have many customs which seem to indicate some 
connection with the northern democratic tribes (see full particulars 
in the Madras Literary Journal), anddiavc the Rajpoot-like traditions 
of the Sacred Jlorse, &c. It is in such tribes that Lthink an infusion 
of Yavana blood may well be suspected. 

The Pullers arc probably related to the Puliars of the Pulncy hills, 
but as settled inhabitants they seem to be docent cultivators of low 
degree. They aro very numerous, and seem chiefly to cultivate kitchen 
gardens and small farms. They bury their dead, and have Poojarees 
of their own caste, cat animal food when they can get it, and drink 
* freely. Like most non-Arian tribes, they appear to practice polygamy 
when they can afford it. 

The Pariahs arc well known, their name having become proverbial. 
They also seem to be numerous, and somewhat lower in degree than 
the Pallers, being under native rule a sort of serfs, and Ifving in serf 
quarters attached to the Vcllaller villages. I think that traces of the 
thick lip and something of the prognathous jaws of their ancestors 
may sometimes be traced in those whom we sec in service. Yet they 
are certainly very intelligent good servants. It appears that they aro 
sometimes educated, and that there have even been Pariah authors. 
Perhaps their masters sometimes found them intelligent, and had them 
educated. 

A strong mark that even yet Hindu ideas and manners have not 
fully taken hold of the extreme south, is this that there, as it appears, 
even some pretty decent and respectable castes bury, instead of burning 
their dead. 

The division into right*hand and left hand castes, which prevails all 
over Southern India is very extraordinary and unexplained. They 
are sometimes violent factions, and yet, for anything that«we are told, 
there is as little occasion for thfteeling as for the feud between the 
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three-year-olds and four-year-olds in Ireland. Tho Canarcse Bani- 
jagas seem to be the chief of the right hand ctfistes, with the lower 
cultivating classes of Hollayers 9ml Kallars under them—while the 
better classes connected with the land appear to bo the left hand, with 
the Pariah serfs under them. The Abbe Dubois seems rather to 
revci-sc this arrangement as respects right and left 1 , but the more recent 
statements are probably the better. The artisans seem to be divided. 
I think that the subject deserves farther inquiry. Possibly these 
factions may represent two different streams of civilisation and domi¬ 
nation meeting in the south. 

The old dominant tribe of the South Western Coast are the Nairs, 
who seem long to have dominated that country from the Western Ghats. 
These Nairs arc the chief people of Malabar and Travancore, and the 
Bunts, who occupy a similar position in Canara, are cognate to them, 
ns are the Coorgs above them. They are chielly notorious for tho 
singular custom of polyandry, and tho consequent order of succession 
through females. Polyandry is not now universally practised (though 
not uncommon), but the rule of succession through females is at this 1 
day the actual unvarying law of this people. They are a good-sized 
well-featured race, but rather dark, especially compared to the other 
inhabitants of this Coast. They arc not only soldiers and landholders, 
but are also' v oftcn educated, and are then considered to be remarkably 
good accountants. I have mentioned the prevalence of Bounins in 
this part of India. They seem to get on very well with the Nairs, and 
share the land with them. Indeed, it is said, that the Nair women 
are not always satisfied with their own polyandrieal arrangements, 
and tliat a good deal of Bramin blood has been infused into the Nair 
aristocracy by the channel of female descent. 

There seem to be a considerable number of the Agrestic slaves of 
Malabar, the black aboriginal Cheimars, to whom, as well as to tho 
Nagadics (if possible still lower), I have already alluded. The re¬ 
maining important sections of the population of this part of India 
I shall soon come to, but with regard to tho effect of immigration 
upon them, I shall class them under the head of Borderers. 

The system of village communities does not prevail on this Western 
Coast. Tift land is there considered to be the private property, in full 
right, of private landholders who hola separately, more after a modem 
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European fashion. It is also a general observation that in all hilly ami 
broken countries (such as are the Western Ghats and their spurs on 
cither side) village communities are ^neither required, nor can be easily 
formed. In the midst of great plain countries, the cultivation of a 
community is concentrated within fixed ami not distant limits, and 
|concentration of habitation is required for defence. In hilly countries, 
the occasional spaces fit for cultivation are occupied by petty scattered 
hamlets and individual habitations. 

I have never heard any attempt to account for the singular poly¬ 
andry of the Nairs. My impression^ however, is that polyandry is 
only a step in advance of the custom which is wcll-Jcnown as existing 
both among the old Jews and among almost all those modern Hindu 
tribes which permit remarriage, as well us among some other races, 
viz., that the wife of one brother passes on his decease to the next 
brother. Among the Jats, the men strenuously assert this right, mnl 
the women generally as strenuously deny it; but as we do not enforce 
it, it has never been decided which is in the right. At any rate it is 
always asserted. Now when the woman is recognised to be family 
property, and when moreover the Hindu and older than Hindu doctrine 
of joint fUmilv property is brought to bear on the matter, it seems 
to require but a little pressure and a little philosophy to convert a 
successive holding into a joint contemporaneous holding; especially 
whon childless elder brothors are getting old, and younger brothers 
art rising up who may supply the want. In an early slate of society, 
we know that in war the women are always carried off as the prize 
of the victors; consequently, as the fortune of war varies, tribes must 
often be left with a deficiency of women to an inconvenient degree, 
which the polyandrical arrangement among brothers (already pos¬ 
sessed of contingent remainders in the same woman) obviates. This 
result seems to have followed among some of the Scythian tribes, and 
thcro is a tendency to tlfb same thing among some of the Arian tribes 
of the Himalayas. In this last case, the cause assigned often is, that 
the women being good-looking and much prized in the plains, fathers 
have great temptations to make advantageous matches for their 
daughters (to sell them, rude people say), and women become scarce 
in the hills. • 

We may suppose that the fJairs wore perhaps a tribe who had 

a 
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pushed far ahead of their base of operations, possibly their baggage 
and most of tlicir women bad been cut off, and being loft with a scant 
supply of wives in their new settlements, they may have adopted the 
present arrangement. Yet it seems one which has littlo to recom¬ 
mend it to permanence. The extraordinary thing then is, that it 
appears that in some parts of tho Malabar Coast, parts of other tribes I 
have actually to some degree borrowed the practice from tho Nairs. 
There can be nothing about the country unfavourable to the propaga¬ 
tion of women. Any cause tending to fumale infanticide would also 
tend to polyandry, but this has not been assigned as the reason in 
Malabar. o 

In the Canara districts, the Jains arc still numerous, many of the 
Bants, &c. being of this sect, and it appears that this country (known 
also as the Tuln or Tulava country) was formerly a great stronghold 
of the Jains and ruled by Jain Rajas. 

THE BORDERERS. 

Tiie Teermen ob Islanders of the South West Coast. 

On the Malabar Coast there is a numerous class called Teers or 
Teermen. They are generally a fair good-looking race, but considered 
to be of very low caste. Caste ideas arc there carried to an extreme 
unknown in Hindustan, where, with the exception of tho unclean 
scavenger caste, mere contiguity and general intercourse is not sup¬ 
posed to affect caste, and all classes mix freely together. In Malabar 
and Travancore, the Nairs do not pretend to be more than Soodras, 
but they make out the Teers and Shanars (who are much the same) to 
bo so infinitely below them, that they must get out of the way when 
a Nair calls out to announce his approach in the public road. And 
yet the Teers are by no means a low and degraded caste; on tho 
contrary they are, as I said, a good-looking, and they are also a thriving 
prosperous people, who are largely educaftd in the Government 
schools, obtain much public and private service, are acquiring land, 
and are in every way well-to-do. 

They have (it seemed to me in Malabar) not the least aboriginal 
trace, but are fairer and in appearance more refined looking than the 
Nairs. Th<fc Shanar women of this class are those about whoso 
liberty to cover themselves a disturbance was made in the Travancore 
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country by tlie classes who considered them too low for this decent 
practice. All thcsTeer and Shanar people are said to ho by caste 
or profession palm-growers or toddy-drawers, in allusion to the prin¬ 
cipal product of their native regions. * Teer* it seems means * Island* 
and the Tccrnien arc generally understood to bo Islanders or immi¬ 
grants by sea. TUcir. relationship to the Maldivians is spoken of, 
but that is a petty group, and*the only people to whom it is clear 
that they arc related arc the Singhalese. I am not acquainted with 
Singhalese ethnology, but the Singhalese whom I have seen seemed, 
I think, to be a fine-featured straiglift-haircd people with no dash of 
the Indian Aborigines and like the Toers, only somewhat darker and 
somewhat different in dress, cfcc. Caldwell speaks of the Tecrs as 
being a reflex of the previous Hindoo emigration to Ceylon. Yet if 
all the accounts be correct, it is difficult to suppose all the congeners 
of the Tecrs to have come from Ceylon. Not only are the Tecrs 
very numerous in Malabar, where they form a great proportion of the 
population, but all the Shanars farther south arc stilted to be of tho 
same race, as are the Billiaru (said to mean ‘ Bow men*), the lower 
race in Canara, and a considerable number of people related to the 
latter wlio are found in Mysore, and there called llalaya Paika or old 
Paiks. Some of these people are, however, I believe much darker and 
less good looking than the proper Toers. Tho hitter an? also said to 
have contributed to form the Moplata. If so largo a population has 
immigrated, it must have been a long time ago. I said I think that 
there can bo little doubt of tlicir relationship to the Singhalese. It 
would seem from tho published accounts, that the Singhalese arc not 
Dravidian in language and manners, but derive tho main portions of 
their language and religjon, and perhaps of their civilisation, from 
Bengal and Magadlia. Tltft they received their present Buddhism 
from Magadha, and much of their language from a Sauscritic source, 
there can, I believe, be’ no doubt. But here also Western elomeuts 
may be mixed with the other, and very careful inquiry is necessary. 

It would be curious if it proved that, as it were in the three 
extremities of India, in Cashmere in tho north protected by moun¬ 
tains, Bengal in the east protefted by the marshes of the Ganges 
and Berhampootra, and parts of Ceylon and Malabar on ihp south 
protected by distance and water, there remain three remnants of the 
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older and softer Indian civilisation, not swept over. by tlic democratic 
tribes of the north-west, and still retaining considerable points of 
resemblance among themselves. 

Tiie Southern Christians. 

I have not been able to find any precise cthnolpgical description of 
the Christians of the Southern Coast, but so far as I can learn, they 
are principally Shanars. 


The MorLAiiH. 

I believe that the notoriety of certain events has led most people 
at a distance to suppose the Moplahs to be a small sect of religious 
fanatics on the West Coast. Nothing can be a greater mistukc. 
They are a large, most energetic, and most prosperous people ; in some 
industrial respects perhaps the best population to be found anywhere 
in India. In point of numbers alone they are very considerable. In 
a large portion of the Malabar country, they form full half the popu¬ 
lation, and in the Malabar district their total number by census is 
not far short of half a million. They are also numerous in Canara 
and very numerous in Travancore. The Lubbays of the Tmncvclly 
Coasts seem to be as nearly as possible the same race. It is evident 
then that they are numerous enough to form a small kingdom, and 
in point of wealth and individual comfort and prosperity they 
certainly exceed any similar number of any other race in India. I 
confidently assert that no one can see the comfortable, neat, superior 
two-storied houses and homesteads of the Moplahs of the West 
Coast, without feeling that he has come upon a people non-Indian in 
their vigour, progrcssivcncss, and whole style. One hardly feels oneself 
in India. There is no doubt that thei$Moplahs have a very large 
share of Arab blood. I have not been ablo to ascertain particulars 
of the date of their immigration, nor of the parts of Arabia from 
which, and the tribes from among whom they come, which latter 
points would he important now that Mr. Palgrave has led us to 
distinguish among Arab and quasi-Arabs; but the general native 
belief, which is probably correct, t is that the Moplahs are a cross 
between Arabs and Tecrmen. The result is a fine, stout, manly, good- 
looking race. Their religion and much of their energy and manners 
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are Arab, but at all events they are Arabs of an industrious money¬ 
getting stamp, They have most of the trade of the Coast in their 
hands, and they are rapidly acquiring a larger and larger share in 
the laud, not only inferior rights by settlement and lease, but also 
superior rights by purchase and mortgage. As respects their religious 
fanaticism, I believe it will generally be found that fanaticism is 
most frequently used as an instrument of political warfare, and that 
in the moat sincere it is but a symptom of political discontent. In. 
spite of Mr. Palgrave f I think that when Arabs beyond their own 
country arc Mahommcdans, they ar« pretty zealous, especially when 
they find themselves confronted with unbelievors. Probably the 
Moplalis are as good Mahommedans as are usually found, and in time 
of political discontent there is no lack of religious leaders from 
Arabia; but in fact I understand that it is perfectly clear to those 
acquainted with the matter that the Moplah outrages of which we 
have heard so much, are really political, or perhaps I should rather 
say social, outbursts of a few individuals among an energetic people, 
directed not against the British Government or Christian rule, but 
against Hindu landlords. The land question is at the bottom of it 
all. It is the old story of an inferior race with the law in their 
favour, and a more energetic race u’lio wish to progress somewhat more 
rapidly than a conservative law allows. The more sirious attacks 
on European officers have been made*on them, not because they aro 
Christians, but because they have not taken a view sufficiently 
favourable to the Moplahs in questions between them and the Hindu 
landlords. 

They are a sturdy and independent as well as an intelligent and 
educated race, and though they make, I believe, capital public servants 
when they enter our service, they do not much seek it, and circum¬ 
stances seem to have rendered them somowhat apart and over-indepen¬ 
dent. There is perhaps less intercourse and friendly feeling than is 
desirable between the governors and the governed. Still the Moplahs 
are an ethnological fact, and a strong and rapidly progressing fact; 
we can’t get rid of them, and we must try to guide their energy in 
the right direction. After all, £heir outbreaks have been those of 
a very few individuals, and have only been serious on account of their 
extreme pluck and energy, with which only European soldiers can cope* 
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Mixed and immigrant races on the Bombay Coast. 

. * 

The Mnhommedan Borahs, with* equal mercantile energy, are a 

pleasant contrast to the Moplahs in their quiet demeanour and ready 
acceptance of British rule. They seem to bo of the sect of Lsmaleahs or 
Assassins, who are supposed to hold murder among their tenets; but 
the Borahs arc very mild, peaceable, ‘‘ shop-keeping assassins indeed. 
I believe that the name is that of the Hindu mercantile Borahs, but 
there is an evident infusion of immigrant blood, which probably camo 
in together with their religion. <It is probable that they are a cross 
between immigrants from the Persian Gulf and Hindu Borahs. 
Whether called Gnlf-Arahs or Persians, the population of the coun¬ 
tries at the Northern end of the Gulf is evidently more Persian than 
Arab, and there also seems to be a chief seat of the Ismaleah sect. 
The Borahs seem to some extent to cultivate and hold land, but their 
proper avocation is trade; and a most useful and prosperous race they 
are. They are very numerous in Bombay, and thence west and north¬ 
west ; they have a large proportion of the trade of Western India, and 
form an important class in nil the largo towns up to about the centre 
of India. Boorhanporo is, I believe, the “ city of the Bombs” to 
which they attach peculiar importance, and where they desire to lay 
their bones; -and they are found in Ellielipore, Nagporo, Indore, 
Nusseerabad, and many other places in those directions. They are 
generally a fair good looking people, and deal largely in all sorts of 
Europe and foreign goods. 

The Parsecs are so well-known that I need say little of them. 
They must form altogether a considerable jmpulatiun in the west of 
India, comprising many humble members in service, &e. as well as 
merchants. They are, I think, in feature, in the main, of a high-Arian 
typo, somewhat intermixed perhaps after a very long residence in 
India, and somewhat blunted and thickened as compared to the sharper 
and more chiselled northern faces; but still there is generally the 
prominence of feature which we might expect from an extraction 
originally Persian. 

I believe that there are some black Jews on the Western Const, 
but the comparatively recent Jew settlers somewhat numerous about 
Bombay, and who form a considerable community in Calcutta, arc ono 
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of tho most striking find, I think I may say, handsome of all races. 
A remarkably .showy oriental dress, setting off a complexion almost 
European, no doubt goes for somcttfjng; but still the peoplo themselves 
arc very remarkable. Far from the dingy old-clo* looking complexion 
which wc arc apt to associate with European Jews, their complexion 
is the most bright and transparent looking to be seen anywhere, and 
the blooti seems quite to over-master the faint tinge of olive in their 
skins. The features arc largo and prominent, almost to excess, and 
their forms tall and goodly. I believe that these people are all 
connected with the Persian Gulf, anil that they derive their blood 
from thence. After Mr. Palgravo's description oi tho true Arab 
physique, ono may well believe that their ‘traits arc really rather 
Persian than Semitic. 


Tiik Scindeks. 

I have already noticed the people of Upper Scindc. Tire peoplo 
and language properly called * Seindee’ are almost confined to tho 
lower part of the Province, and I have reserved them to bo classed 
among tho Borderers, because they arc not altogether an extension of 
any of tHo Indian Arians of whom I have treated, but a composite 
race largely influenced by other elements. The Arabs seem to havo 
conquered Scinde some centuries before India at large* was overran 
by Maliomcdans of other races; and at this day there is both much 
Arabic in the Seindee language, and probably a good deal of Arab 
blood in the Seindee people. There is also probably some Persian, some 
Hindu, and perhaps some aboriginal Koolce blood. In short both 
tho people and the language are altogether composite. The amal¬ 
gamation does not seem tp have had the good industrial result shown 
in tho Moplahs and Borahs. The Seindees aro described as well 
grown and rolust, but dark in skin, debased in morals, and idle. Tho 
Delta and the country of tho Lower Indus seem to be very ill and 
insufficiently cultivated; and the people are given to hunting, fishing, 
and pastoral pursuits quite as much as to cultivation. 

The I^klociiees. 

I have not alluded to tho Bclochccs as an element in making up the 
Seindees, bocauso it would seem as tithe Bclochccs themselves were a 
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composite people, made up of tlie blood of Persians and Arabs, and 
I don’t know wlint besides. However, if that is so, it is not now a 
mere mixture, but a chemical imio#of the elements thrown together, 
and the Beloehces, if their language is composite, arc still now a 
people of distinct traits and nationality. They acquired, as is well- 
known, at a comparatively recent time the dominion of Sciiule; and 
they are pretty well-known as settlers in the North-West of India, Hay 
to about as far as Delili; but they have there none of the dignity ami 
station of the Patlian settlers. I dare say there are decent cultivators 
among them; but they are morooft en camel-drivers and such like, and 
they have not a good name, being generally supposed to have consider¬ 
able robber and cut-throet proclivities. I don’t think they have any 
villages of their own ; they arc generally only scattered about in the 
capacities which I have mentioned. They are line powerful men, 
but rather dark. Those whom I have seen of the families of the 
Ameers of Sciiule arc fair and good looking, but even in Bclochistan 
I believe it may be said of the Belocheo.s generally, that they are a 
good deal darker than the Parhans. They are similarly arranged in 
tribes, and are similarly predatory upon the border; but I understand 
that they are a good deal less democratic in their constitution, and 
more amcnablo to the authority of their chiefs than the Pathnns. 
This too uufy make them preferable as mercenary soldiers. It is 
somewhat curious that, while in the west of India Arabs are eu- 
tertained in that capacity, on the Coasts of Arabia itself and of 
Africa, Beloehces arc the people so employed by the chiefs. They are 
in fact the Swiss of those parts. 

I have alluded before to the Bralioocs, and as I believe that they 
are not known as residents within Indian limits, I need not recur to 
them. 


Tub Afghans ok Patiians. 

IJbave included the Indian Pathans among modern Indian tribes, 
and have sometimes called the Pathans proper “ Afghans,” to distin¬ 
guish them, and in deference to English habit. But among the peoplo 
themselves, the name Afghan is hardly known. 

Physically these people are among the very finest on the earth. 
And they have a pleasant, frank,^sim$le, unaffected way, that makes 
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a man at once feel, when he gets among them, that he is ont of India. 
A European will rerjly more amalgamate with a Patlian in a week than 
with a thorough Indian in seven years. 

The Patlians are decidedly high-Arian in feature; and if their 
features are less universally very high and chiselled than those seen in 
the northern hills, tli$y have on the other hand more of a broad, robust* 
ruddly, manly look, and the pcoplh arc in fact a hardier and bolder 
people. About Cabul they are fair, but some of the tribes in the 
lower and hotter hills and valleys adjoining India have somewhat 
dark skins. Rough, simple, and frank as these people generally look, 
they arc in fact by no means simple. I believe,that some of the 
more isolated tribes, Wuzccrecs, &c., liavo more simple virtue, but the 
great majority of the Afghans, partly probably by nature and more 
in consequence of long dealing with many nations (holding as they 
do the portals of India), have the reputation of being a very astute, 
intrigruing, ambitious, avaricious, and crafty people. Great allowance 
must, however, ho mado for their situation and temptations. One 
cannot but feel that so energetic and fine a race, living in a country 
so poor, but the highway of so many nations, must of necessity learn 
to live a^ood deal on their neighbours. I am told by officers on the 
frontier, that in point of bold unblushing lying, a Hindu is a mere 
child to a Patlian. I snpposo this habit comes from loftg living by 
their wits. The character of faitbfiduess, however, is in the main 
injurious to the Patlians. They are distrusted as mercenaries. It is 
felt that if they are always ready to do any work when it is made 
worth their while, they arc also people of a calculating disposition, 
who aro very b'koly to turn, when the advantages preponderate in 
favour of another policy ^ as the Persians found to their cost in the 
last century, when they too much availed themselves of the services 
of the Afghans. At present they are very popular in our native 
anny, and certainly make capital soldiers. But they are fickle and 
uncertain, and seldom serve long without a break. A man g^ a 
message to say that it is absolutely necessary that he should come 
home and murder his uncle, and off he goes with or without leave. 
They come back, however. It js a thing to be understood that the 
Ameer of Cabul pretends to no authority whatever over*the Eastern 
Afghan tribes. They arc avowedly politically quite independent, 
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while in one sense, without our attempting to interfere in their internal 
affairs (that they will not permit for an instant),* they are becoming 
more and more our military retainers. A very large number of them 
pass though our service, and a steady income is derived from it. 

The Patlians south and south-west of Peshawar are pure and 
rough, but the Eusofzics and tribes to the north seem to differ con¬ 
siderably in character. In fact, as I have before mentioned, the Pathans 
are comparatively recent conquerors and colonists of the northern hills 
and valleys. They have there mixed much with people of an Indian 
type, pre-Hindu it may be, hut probably the ancestors of Hindus. 
These people liavjj not the Hindu caste which, for the most part, pre¬ 
vents amalgamation on„the part of the Khatrecs* and I think there 
can be little doubt that their blood has much influenced the 
character of the Eusofzye clans. The purer Afghans are extremely 
illiterate, and the very opposite of bigots in matters of religion. 
The Eusofzics are perhaps all the fairer and handsomer for the inter¬ 
mixture of blood; they are also more civilised in their manners and 
much more literary. And they have imbibed very much of that 
veneration, that religions capacity, which distinguishes the oldest 
Indian branch of Ariaus. Mahomcdans as they are, tfi&y really 
seem to have some religious zeal, and they aro very much priest- 
ridden. In ifact the Aklioond of Swat and other priests have, to 
some extent, induced the tribes to submit to a certain and partial 
religious government, if it can be called by that name. The pric'sts 
seem to have considerable grants of land, and at any rate succeed in 
levying a regular tithe from the landholders and cultivators, whose 
differences they settle as far os they can. It is among these people 
that discontented Muhomcdan immigrants from Hindustan have 
found some sort of shelter. It should be understood that intermix¬ 
ture has not destroyed the military qualities of the Ensofzies 
themselves. With an inferior population at home to cultivate their 
fields, they are amongst the most notable Puthan soldiers who have 
pusned their fortunes in India. 

The proper Afghan constitution is democratic in the extreme, so 
much so that any sort of government on a large scale is almost im¬ 
possible, and the Ameer’s authority is confined to a few open valleys 

(for the most part cultivated by infoifor'races) and to a very uncertain 

£ 
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feudal chiefship over the western elans. They have their regular 
system of democratic representation and self-government by the 
Assemblies of Jcergahs and Oolooaes; but like most rude people so 
situated, no man’s nationality goes beyond his own clan (just as in 
civilised Greece, it did not go beyond his own city), and within the 
dan order is very insufficiently maintained. Afghan individuality in 
very irrepressible. 9 

A considerable population of proper Pathaus arc now out subjects 
in the districts of Peshawar and Kohat, and it would be very 
interesting to examine critically, how far their constitution is really 
different from that of the Jots and other dcmocwtic Indian tribes. 
It is generally said that as a people they arc* very different, and non- 
Indians must bo very different from Indians. The language toe 
shows that, Arian though they be, the Pathans are a branch separated 
by a wide interval. But still I have not been ablo to discover by 
enrsory inquiry that their constitution is other than that of the more 
democratic Indo-Ccrmans. I rather incline to think that they are 
probably of the some stock as thf^Tats and other tribes, but of a common 
ancestry, long anterior to the entrance of the latter into India. It 
may bothat while some tribes poured into India, others have been 
gradually working their way though the hills, dispossessing the 
Khatrees and Khasos and more aboriginal Caucasians who held what 
is now modem Afghanistan. 

Tiijb Aboriginal Asians or the Indian Caucasus. 

I have lately called attention to anr ignorance of these most 
interesting people, probably the remains of the pre-Hindu ancestors 
of the earliest Hindus. Of the Kaffirs of the most inaccessible 
portions of the range, between the Kashgar river and Bameean, we 
have heard a great deal, but learned almost nothing. They are 
thought to be related to Kuropeans, because they sit on chairs and 
drink wino copiously. They must be a sturdy race, to have maintained 
their independence so long. * All the other tribes seem to be more or 
less Mahomedans. There aro the “ Ncemchahs” or half breeds on 
tho southern slope of the Cauc|sus, between the Afghans and the 
higher peaks, speaking a language with a strong affinity te tho Indian 
tongues, and which also seems to present some curious affinity £ 0 
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the Latin. In the lower country near the debouchure of tho Kashgar 
river, the people speak a mixed language called “ Laghmanee.” In 
the upper valley of that river, the name Kashgar seems to mark tho 
trace of early Khasas. 

The ancient language of Swat seems to have disappeared, and the 
country is now Patlian, with a subject race of aboriginal blood, that 
is pure Arian aborigines. But fiirtlier north, in the valleys of tho 
Ghilgliit river, running into the Indus from the West, we have an 
Arian people speaking a language of their own, which is cognate to the 
tongue of the tribes east of the Indus in and about the country called 
“ Chilas.” Some o[ these latter are independent and scarcely known, but 
most of this country, and .also Ghilgit, is now subject to the Maharajah 
of Cashmere. The “ Dards” seem to be among these tribes. 

It may be asserted of all these Caucasian tribes (excepting the 
Kaffirs of whom we know so little) that, while they are physically 
as handsome and fine as possible, they are not so democratic and 
sturdy in independence as the Afghans. We know very well wliat 
an undertaking it is to subdue, still ftre to rule, an Afghan tribe in 
their own country. But the Afghans have certainly subdued many 
of these Caucasians. The Maharajah of Cashmere has Conquered 
and governs many more. Those in contact with our own frontier 
are quiet and*not troublesome. And in Kashgar it is understood that 
the people submit to their rulers, in a way which Afghan^will never 
suffer. Altogether it may be assumed that this race is less indepen¬ 
dent (though it may be more intellectual) than the democratic races; 
more amenable to Rajas and Priests, and altogether just such a people 
as we might expect to give birth to Khasas and early Braminical 
Hindus. Living in countries most favourable to the Vine they seem 
to be generally given to the use of wine. Whether tho use of chairs 
extends beyond Kaffiristan I cannot say. We have in fact everything 
to learn about these people and their languages. 


Thb Northern Borderers of mixed Tartar or Thibetan blood. 

The Mongolians and Arians seem go cross well. Most of the tribes 
falling undo# this heading are physically vigorous and industriously 
Energetic, 
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I have before alluded to the Hazarahs beyond Cabul and Ghuznee, 
who come down to*Peshawar and the Punjab for labour. This name 
<( Hazarah” has no connection with that of the Cis-Indus district 
so called from a town of that name. These Hazarahs are Persian in 
speech, Shecah in religion, L and decidedly Mongol in feature, charac¬ 
teristics^ which would seem totally with tho story of their having 
been a body of slaves in the train of some Mahomedan conqueror; 
but whether this is really historical, I cannot say. They are very 
independent and industrious, decidedly a good race. 

The people of Ghilgit are the farthest Arians of the country whence 
the Indus flows. To the north the people are of Turkish race, and in 
the valley of the Indus above the junction itli the Ghilgit river are 
the Bui tees of Iskardo, &c. The language of the Bultces is decidedly 
Thibetan, and their features show a large proportion of the blood of that 
race. Some of it may bo, as they say, that of Alexander, for anything I 
know to the contrary; but we should hardly have heard of it, if they 
had not been Mahomedans. Tlgpy arc Shecahs, as arc several tribes in 
those higher countries, a circumstance which has not been explained. 
They fjgcm to bo a good, stout, quiet race. The Maharajah of 
Cashmere (who rules tho country) has enlisted many of them into 
his service, apparently with advantage. 

In tho upper valleys of tho Sutlej, in Spiti, Kanawcr, &c. there are 
mixed raewexhibiting much Thibet&n blood, and apparently more 
Buddhist than Hindu in religion. A very Thibetan-looking colony 
used to be settled at Maliasoo just beyond Simla, and people of that 
race did much of the heavier work, carrying wood on their backs. 
They are powerful, ruddy-looking people, and as entirely unlike 
Indians as anything on® can imagine. The women especially are 
remarkably fine females in an industrial-sense; but in other respect, 
whatever they may be from a Turanian point of view, they are not 
likely to be dangerous to the Arian visitors to the sanatarium. 

From this point for many hundred miles to the cast, all the passes, 
the very crests and centres of the passes through the snowy range, are 
occupied by a peculiar tribe who almost monopolise the trade across, 
principally carried on upon the bfieks of sheep. They also cultivate 
some land. They are known as the (< Bhootoas,” but tluft is so wide 
a word (in fact identical with Thibetan) that it is little guide to us. 
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I believe that there are Home very curious tribes in valleys near 
and immediately beyond the snows, but I have ' not tlio means of 
specifying them. » 

As respects the Himalayas generally, the following may, I think, bo 
said. From Cashmere eastwards, all the easily accessible portions of 
the Himalayas are occupied by perfectly Arian Hindus, as far as the 
eastern border of Kumaon and the Kalec river, separating that Pro¬ 
vince from the Nepal dominions; the Thibetans being here confined to 
the valleys about and beyond the snow. Throughout the whole 
length of Nepal again people of 1'liibetan blood have partially flooded 
over into the Nepal country, have there met and intermixed with 
other races, and have formed mixed tribes who appear to be generally 
(the proper Goorklias perhaps excepted) more Thibetan than Indian 
in physiognomy and speech, but are or affect to be more Indian than 
Thibetan in religion and manners, doubtless under the influence of 
the dominant “ Khas.” East of Nepal, in Sikkim ami Bhootan, 
Thibetans are altegethcr dominant, and the Hindu element almost 
disappears. The soldiers whom we erroneously call ‘ real Goorklias’ 
arc mostly of the Gnrang and Magar tribes of western Nepal Their 
features are ukra-Mongolian, but they sto small, whereas the Thibe¬ 
tans arc generally fcirge; Of tlieir pluck • and energy there can be no 
doubt. At the Simla Government School, the children from a 
Goorkha Regiment were found at least to equal, in fact raflRt to beat 
tho Hindus. They themselves affect to be Hindus, and stoutly 
deny being Buddhists, though they arc free from most disagreeable 
Hindu prejudices. The Newars, the cultivating peasantry of the 
valley of Nepal, are stated to have Thibetan looking features,- with & 
fair and ruddly complexion. Both their language and that of the 
Ggrangs and Magars seem to be in the main Thibetan, at least in 
the fundamental numerals, pronouns, &c. Still more is it so as- 
regards the languages of the tribes farther east, Kcrontis, Marinis, 
and others, of whom I know little. 

The Lepchas of Sikkim and Lopae of Bhootan are unmitigated 
Buddhist Thibetans. There seem to be several tribes- of “ Bong,” 
u Khampas” or Kambas, and Limbo&s, who come from different parts 
ef Thibet, and there are some differences of language. The Lepcha 
tribes are described as a dirty, good-natured people, in character said 

t 
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to be something like the Mongols from beyond the Chinese wall, as 
described in recent* accounts. The Lopas, &c. of Bhootan seem to 
be more difficult to deal with. Farther east are, I believe, still wilder 
Thibetan tribes. All these people are idle, but very powerful; and 
when thoy do work, they carry enormous loads, both men and women. 
They aps said to Carry up to Darjeeling as much as 250 lbs. in a 
single load. And at some of the Hill ^Stations on the Eastern 
Frontiers of Bengal, I understand it is the fashion that a European 
visitor is carried up the hill in a basket on the back of an old woman. 

i 

Tins people op the Eastebn Feon^iek. 

The people of the very lowest hills of Bhaotan and of all the low 
country at their foot are of another race, the Meches or Mechis (before 
alluded to in marking tho boundaries of the Indian Aborigines), who 
are apparently the same as Hodgson’s “ Bodo.” They are, it appears, 
now quite ascertained by their language to be Indo-Chinese of the 
Lohitic or Burmese branch of the Turanian family, a connexion 
which their physiognomy confirms. They seem to be a good-sized, 
fair, bq£ gather yellow-looking people. They arc described as rude 
in their agriculture (using the hoe, not tho plough), and erratic in 
their habits, but good-natured and tolerably industrious. They pro¬ 
fess a kind of debased Hinduism, but are very omnivorous in their 

habits, -frtic Dimals are a smaller % but somewhat similar tribe. 

• * 

speaking a language which in some degree differs. 

Passing over the Harrow and Cossya Hills to Cocliar, the Cacliar 
people again are of the same race as the Mechis. So, it would appear 
(so far as I can gather), are the Nagas, Abors, and some other tribes 
in the hills bordering on Assam. There are aboriginal tribes oi 
Tipperah and Munnecpore, but of their ethnology I am not informed. 
In the Cossya hills are on isolated body of people of the Taic or 
Siamese race. Of this race wore the Ahoms who once ruled Assam, 
as are, it appears, the Khamtis and some other tribes of the more 
distant hills of that Province j also the Shan tribes of the Burmese 
interior. Tho Karens are, I rather think, Lohitic. It is evident, 
however, that on this Eastern Frontier I have got into a vast 
ethnological region, with which I have no personal acquaintance, and 
with which I cannot deal farther thpn to* point out the vast field for 
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inquiry, and to suggest how great a service any one would render, who 
would briefly classify and describe these tribes. '•There are endless 
distinct tribes, even the names of which I do not attempt to give. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

When this paper had nearly passed though the Press, Colonel 
Dalton’s paper on the Kols (to the want of which I have alluded) was 
received in the office of the Society, and it will be printed along 
with this. I have-only had an opportunity of hastily glancing at it, 
but have seen enough to be sure that it will admirably All up just 
what was wanting in regard to our knowledge of the aboriginal 
tribes, and will be read with extreme interest. The two papers, thus 
published together, having been writt^p without concert, may be found 
to express or assume different opinions on some points; but I hope 
that the general result of Colonel Dalton’s paper will tend rather to 
confirm than to contradict most of that which I have written. In 
regard to the general Negrito character of the Dravidian ^tribes ho 
fully bears me out. - At the same time he seems to point to a consi¬ 
derable difference in the typo of the ]V|oondahs, IIos, Sontals, and 
others speaking tlie language which I have called Kolarian. Ho 
seems in some degree to support* Major Tickell’s account of the supe¬ 
rior physical qualities of the Hos, but he also tells its that other 
tribes of this race are much more degraded and less good looking. 
In fact, the principal tribes of the race, the Moondahs and Sontals, are 
now extremely well known, and it is patent to all that they are 
among the ugliest of mankind. The Sontajs are a proverb for a 
combination of simple good nature and ngliness. Still, I quite admit 
that most of these people are less black and Ncgrito-looking than the 
Savage Dravidian tribes. I think I have already suggested, and I 
am inclined to repeat, that they look in some respects more like 
Hottentots than Negroes. It is very much to be desired that a more 
complete study of their language should in some degree break 
through the complete isolation whichriias been hitherto attributed to 
it. It seems*to have no affinity to the more Eastern tongues so far os 
%» yet been discovered. * v 
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I hive been struck by tbosc parts of Colonel Dalton’s description, 
which would seem 4o show, among the more civilised of these tribes, 
some institutions akin to those of the modern Hindoos. Not only 
docs it appear that the Kolarian tribes bum their dead, but also I 
notice that the systematic^ division of their tribes is very similar to 
that which I have described among the Hindoos, and especially that 
they have the peculiar rule wliicH forbids intermarriage among people 
of the same tiibc, and iirifcoses on every man the necessity of taking 
his wife from another tribe. The questioA will bo, whether the prac¬ 
tices common to Kolarians and Hindoos are borrowed by Kolarians 
from Hindoos, or by Hindoos from Kolarians. Many interesting sub¬ 
jects of inquiry may be opened out. • 

Colonel Dalton’s account of the tenacity with which some of tho 
tribes cling to their ancient rights in the soil, seems somewhat at 
varianco with the information which 1 had noted respecting their 
ready emigration. That many of them do emigrate, is certain; but 
perhaps my information has reference to the Dravidians and less 
settled tribes, • 

Colonel Dalton in one place speaks of the Kolarian Hos as moro 
dignified and more like North American Indians, and tho Dravidian 
Oraons as more like light-hearted Negroes; but in other places he 
seems rather to confirm my suggestion that the Kolariah Sontals and 
Moondahs are an especially light-hearted race, and the Dravidians less 
sd; the Dravidian Oraons having, he says, learned their songs and 
dances from the Moondahs and other Kolarians among wjjpm they 
have settled. Certainly tho flat and brood-faced Sontals and Moon¬ 
dahs seem to bear no resemblance to the North American style of 
feature. 

Colonel Dalton more than confirms what I have said in regard to 
the increase of numbers of tho Kolarian tribes of the Chota-Nagpore 
division. He tells us that, notwithstanding their tendency to drink, 
they increase Tapidly. He evidently takes a most favourable view of 
them, and I think it impossible to doubt that we have in these tribes, 
in a healthy and accessible couutry in the immediate vicinity of the 

Capital of India, a people whom it behoves ns to cherish and utiliso_ 

a people comparatively free from the peculiar vices of •tho modem 
Indians, simple, truthful and ready to receive our religion and the 
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impress of our manners—possessed moreover of much industrial 
energy, laboriousness, and dnetibility. To makoisuch a people tho¬ 
roughly our own—to render the central and healthy plateau occupied 
by them a completely Christian and Anglicised country, would be 
(higher considerations apart) a very great source of strength and 
comfort to the English in India. I think that every effort should be 
mado in this direction. 

Colonel Dalton has sent with his paper grammar of the Ornon 
language by the Rev. Mr. Batsch. This is a Dravidian tongue. The 
Rev. Mr. Phillips has published a grammar and introduction to the 
Sontal language, but he has put it in the Bengali ce character, some¬ 
what unfortunately, as I«think—for although I have’not advocatcd'tho 
Romanising of the writton vernacular languages, I should prefer to 
give to the Kolarian tribes, hitherto entirely without a written cha¬ 
racter, our own Roman letters, rather than those of the foreign and 
hated Bengallce. Sinco then Mr. Phillips’s work is not available for 
my present purpose, I propose to re-publish, for comparison with Mr. 
Batsch’s Oraon grammar, the brief grammar of the Kolarian “ Ho” 
language, published by Major. Tickell in an old number of the So- 

0- 

cicty’s Journal. I hope then, by placing, as appendices to the present 
publication, vocabularies of test words both Arian and Aboriginal 
(including ift the latter both Dravidian, Kolarian and Indo-Chinese 
dialects), and the sketches of Dravidian and Kolarian grammar, to 
supply the rough elements for a comparison of all the dialects of 
India. £nd I trust that if a beginning is thus made, we uiay here¬ 
after obtain mnch information, more full, ample, and complete. 
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The “ Kola" of Ghota-Nagpore.—By Lt.-Col. B. T. Dalton, Commis¬ 
sioner of Chbta-Nagpore. 

[Received 27th July, 1866.] 

• 

The country called Chota (dr properly Chuttia) Nagpore is the 
eastern portion of the ex^nsive plateau of Central India on which are 
the sources of the Kool, the Soobunreka, the Damoodah and other 
less known Indian rivers. It extends,into Sirgoojah and forms whpt is 
called the Oopur Ghat or highland of Jusporc, antHt is connected by 
a continuous chain of hills with the Vindliyan and Kymore ranges, 
from which flow affluents of the Ganges, and with the highlands of 
Omerkuntuck on which are the sources of the Nurbudda. That the 
population of this watershed is found to be, for the most part, a hetero¬ 
geneous collection of non- Arian tribes, is in itself a fair proof that these 
tribes were at one time the inhabitants of the plains who, driven from 
their original sites at different periods by Braminical invaders, gra¬ 
dually fell back, following converging lines of rivers in their retreat, 
till froflL different directions, nations, some bearing marks of common 
origin though separated for ages, others bearing no trace of such 
aflinity, met at the sources ot the streams, and formed pew nationali¬ 
ties in the secure aByluin they found there. 

* The plateau averages more than 2,^00 feet above the sea level; it 
is on all sides somewhat difficult of access, and it is owing to the 
security thus given, that the primitive tribes, still found on it, retained 
for ages so much of their independence and idiosyncracy. After over¬ 
coming the difficulties of the approach, these first settlers must have 
rejoiced at finding they*had not merely reached the summit of a 
range of hills, but had ascended to a new country, well suited to their 
wants and out of reach of their enemies; and here they made their 
final stand. 

They found a genial climate at this elevation and a well-wooded un¬ 
dulating country, divided and diversified by interior ranges of hills 
uplifting the fertilizing streams, pr breaking out in rocky excrescences, 
sometimes in vast semi-globular masses of granite, like sunken domes 
of gigantic temples, sometimes iu huge fragments piled in most fan- 
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tastic forms, viewed with awe by the new settlers as the dwelling 
places of the local gods. 

The total area of the platean thus occupied is about 7,000 square 
miles, and the present population may bo estimated at a million; more 
than half of whom are of the race best known to us by the name of 
“ Kol.” 

This word is one of the epithets of l abuse applied by the Bramini- 
cal races to the aborigines of the country who opposed their early 
settlement, and it has adhered to the primitive inhabitants of Chota 
Nagpore for ages. It includes many tribes; the people of this pro¬ 
vince to whom it i$ generally applied, are either Mooudah or Oraou; 
and though these races are now found in many parts of the country 
occupying the same villages, cultivating the same fields, celebrating 
together the same festivals, and enjoying the same amusements, they aro 
of totally distinct origin and cannot intermarry without loss of caste. 

The received tradition is, that the Moomlahs first occupied the 
country, and had been long settled there, when the Oraons made their 
appearance. Tho Moomlahs believe themselves to be autochthonous, 
or at all events declare that they are all descended from one man and 
woman, who were produced or established themselves, at a pfc*-o called 
Satyomba, which is revered by the whole tribe as the cradle of the 
race. 

Satyomba is the name of a pergunnah on the edge of the plateau 
overlooking tho valley of the Duinoodah. It is not improbable tlut 
the Moondab race had previously occupied a position on that river, 
and that, in departing from it, the division took place which separated 
them from their brethren tlie Sonthals. Tho Sontlials, unquestion¬ 
ably a branch of tho same people, have to this day a veneration for the 
Damoodab, and call it their sea ; and the ashes of their dead aro always 
preserved till they have the opportunity of disposing of them by throwing 
them into that stream or burying them near its banks. Tho Sontlials, 
remaining in the plains, bad easy access to the river and retained their 
veneration for it. The Moondalis, settling on the highlands, were 
less faithful to it, but from its name they might claim it os their 
own; for, though Damoodur has bo?n adopted as one of the sacred 
names of “ J£rishno,” does not Dah-Moondah in their own language 
mean “ the water of the Moondah ?” 
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Wo find the Moondah settlements chiefly in the eastern and 
southern parts of Chota-Nagpore, the Oraons predominating in the 
western; and this strengthens the hypothesis that the Moondahs ascend¬ 
ed from the eastern side of the plateau. 

The intimate connection betwoen the Sonthals, the Bhoomij and 
the Cliota-Nagporo* Moondah tribes has long been known. I have 
pointed out their affinity witfi. the Koce walls of Sirgoojah and 
Juspoor, and have given some account of that wild clan.* I have 
now to add to the list the “ Kheriahs ,” another aboriginal tribe 
settled on the plateau of Chota-Nagpore, and the “ Juangas'i of 
the Cuttack tributary mchals, whose women arc* so conservative in 
their notions, that they still adhere to the fashion in dress first 
introduced by mother Eve and wear nothing but leaves. I had 
often met with individuals and families of the Kheriah tribe, living 
in mixed communities, but from contact with other races they 
had lost much of their individuality, and I found it difficult to place 
them. 

This year, I happened to come upon some of their principal settle-* 
ments in pergunnah Bussiali, on the southern borders of the portion 
of the plateau occupied by the Moondahs, and collected round me the 
elders of the tribe. These settlements all lie near the Koel, one of the 
streams from the watershed of Chota-Nagpore, which, after its union 
with the Sunkh in Gangpore, becomes the Bramni and terminates 
its career at Point Palmyras. 

The Kheriahs venerate the Koel as the Sonthals the Damoodah. 
They were in all probability once settled on its banks in the low¬ 
lands, and clinging to it in tlicir retreat and adopting the place of 
refuge that it led to, regard it still as communicating with their 
fatherland, and with this idea the urns containing the ashes of their 
dead are dashed into a rock-broken rapid of the river, so that their 
contents may be rapidly borne away by the current to mingle with 
the ashes of their forefathers. 

They say their first settlement was Pora, a village on the Koel, and 
that there were no Moondahs in the country, at least in that part of 
it, when their ancestors first cafne there. There is sufficient resem¬ 
blance between the Kheriahs and Moondahs in language and customs 
■ * Aa. Soo. Journal, IJol. XXXIV. p. 1. 
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and appearance, to make ub certain of their consanguinity, and at the 
same time sufficient divergence to lead to the mferonce that the 
relationship is a remote one, and that the two branches of the family 
had been long separated when they met again on the banks of the 
Koel. These points of TeBcmblance and divergence I will describe, 
when treating of the manners and customs of the r ace generally. 

The Juangas or Puttoons (leaf-cW) are noticed in a paper by 
Mr. B. A. Samuells.* They are found in the Cuttack tributary 
mehals of Keonjur, Pal Lchra, Dhckenal and Hindole. They are 
thus isolated from all other branches of the Moondah family, and 
have not themselves the least notion of their connection with them ; 
but their language, a specimen of which is given in the table 
appended, shews they are of the same race, and that their nearest 
kinsmen are the Kheriahs, a fragment of the tribe left behind when 
the remainder ascended the valley of the Koel. The Hos of Sing- 
bhoom have a tradition that they once wore leaves only, and not 
long ago threatened to revert to them, unless cloth-sellers lowered 
their prices 1 

The Bhoomij form the majority of the population in all the estates 
of the Manbhoom district to the south of the Kassae river. ''Ab they 
approach the confines of Chota-Nagpore, they appear to be called 
indiscriminately Moondahs or Bhoomij, and they intermarry. More 
to the east the Bhoomij have become Hindooizcd, or rather Ben- 
galeeized, to a great extent, and many of them have acquired<consider- 
able estates, like the Mankees of Chota-Nagpore, and positions of 
influence as “ Sirdar Ghatwalls,” the hereditary custodians of the 
passes. 

The characteristics of the tribe that they most tenaciously cling to, 
are the national dances and songs. The Bhoomij appear to have 
been the first to colonise the large pergunnah called Dhulbhoom or 
Ghatsillah, attached to the Singbhoom district. The Rajah or 
Zemindar is, in all probability, himself a Bhoomij by race, though 
(without thereby improving his pedigree, so far as I can see) he 
endeavours to conceal his extraction under one of those hazy traditions 
that Bramins always have ready fox families in want of them. His 
ancestor, according to their version, was a washerman, a JDhoby who 
* As. Boo. Journal, fol. XXV, p. 295,1866. 
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saved tlie goddess Kali when, as Runkini, she ran away from Pochete. 
Discredit has attached to the Bhoomij and Sonthal in consequence of 
tho human sacrifices offered at thi% shrine of Runkini, but the whole 
establishment and ritual are essentially Braminical. The Bhoomij 
and Sonthal races personally do not much care for the blood-thirsty 
goddess % The Bhdbmij is the branch of the Moondah race that has 
spread farthest in an eastern direction. Bhoomij are to be found in 
Moliurbhunj and Keonjur, though perhaps not so much at home there 
as in Dhulbhoom. 

The Sonthals are now chiefly maSsed in tho Sonthal Peigunnahs, 
but they muster strong in Mohurbhunj, and there are several colonies 
of them in the Singblioom district. Tliey*aro an erratic race, and 
their ancient traditions arc lost in the history of their modem migra¬ 
tions ; but my idea is that their chief settlements in Bengal were once 
on the Damoodah river, and that they gave way to tho Koormees, an 
industrious Hindoo race, who now form tho bulk of the population in 
that part of Manblioom. 

In a southerly direction the next tribo of “ Dasyus” that we come 
across are^the Khunds, but I am unable to trace any point of resem¬ 
blance between them and tho Moondah, eithor in their religion with 
its morbid superstitions anfl horrible human sacrifices, or in their 
language. * 

To trace the further ramifications c{ the Moondahs we must proceed 
west, nol^outh, and take up the link in the hills and highest table¬ 
lands of Sirgoojah and Juspore, where we find tho wildest of the race 
in the Korewahs. I have given a brief note on them in the paper 
above quoted, and have only to add that tho Korewahs arc quite 
unaware of the connectipnship between themselves and the Kols. 
They do not acknowledge, and do not see, that tho languages are almost 
identical. This would not, I conceive, have been the case if the 
Korewahs had broken off from their Satyomba kinsfolk. 

The Korewahs are another branch of the family, and the history 
of their migrations is no doubt an independent one. It is probable 
that they were forced back into the hills they now occupy by the 
Gooands, as a Hindooized dan 6f that people became the dominant 
race in the plains of Sirgoojah. Moreover, as pdthted out by 
Mr. GK Campbell, at a late meeting of the Society, we have in 
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this Journal* a brief notice of a tribe called “ Coonr Gooand,” and 
a vocabulary which proves them to bo not Gooand at all, but 
another branch of the great family we are describing, occupying the 
Gavilghur range of hills near Ellichpore. Dr. Latham mentions 
in connection with them another tribe which he calls Chunah, but I 
have no further information about them. If Hie investigation is 
carried out, we shall, no doubt, find connecting links in the intervening 
ranges of hills. 

Thus we have in the Coours of Kllichpoor, the Korewahs of 
Sirgoojah and Juspore, the Moondahs and the Khcriahs of Chota- 
Nugpore, the Hoa of Singbhoom, the Bhoomij of Manbhoom and 
Dhulbhoom, and the Sonthals of Manbhoom, Singbhoom, Cuttack, 
tributary melials, Hazareebagh and the Sonthal Pergunnahs (the author 
of the introduction to the Sonthal lauguage, the Rev. J. Phillips, 
adds “ Nakales and Kodas,” I do not know where they are to be 
found,) a kindred people sufficiently numerous, if united, to form 
a nation of several millions of souls. They were, in all probability, 
one of the tribes that were most persistent in their hostility to 
the Arian invaders, and thus earned for themselves the epithets of 
"worshippers of mad gods,” “haters of Bramins,” ‘^ferocious 
lookers,” “ inhuman,” “ flesh-eaters,” “ devourers of life,” “ possessed 
of magical powers,” “ changing their shape at will.”f To this day, 
the Arians settled in Chota-Nagporc and Singbhoom firmly believe 
that the Moondahs have powers as wizards and witehc0f and can 
transform themselves into tigers and other beasts of prey, with the 
view of devouring their enemies, and that they can witch away the 
lives of man and beast. It is to'the wildest and most savage of the 
tribe that such powers arc generally ascribed ; and amongst the Kols 
themselves the belief in the magic powers of their brethren is so 
strong, that I have heard converts to Christianity assert they were 
first induced to turn to our religion, because sorcery had apparently 
no power over those who were baptized! The upper classes of the 
Moondahs, those who aspire to be Zemindars, have assumed the 
11 poita ” and taken to Bramins and Kali, but the mass of the people 
adore their “ mad gods” still, after their own primitive fashion. The 
great propitiatory sacrifices to the local deities or devils are carousals 

* As. Soc. Journal, Vol. XIII. p. 19. t See Muir's Sanscrit toxta. 
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at which they eat, drink, eing, dance and make lovo, but though the 
austere “ munis” old must have stood aghast at such wild ebulli¬ 
tions of devotion, it is a fact that whilst the mass of the Kols have 
not taken to the worship of any Hindoo idols, the Hindoos settled 
in the province think it > expedient to propitiate the gods of the 
Kols. It is gratifying that the darkness in which this primitive and 
interesting people have so long tlwelt, is pow being dispelled by a 
brighter light: that their paganism is at length yielding to the 
gontle influence of Christian teaching; that there is abroad amongst 
them a widespread feeling that a change is necessary, a change more 
perfect than can be typified by tho adoption of a “junta." 

As the Moondahs first settled at Satyomba^apread over the country, 
they formed themselves into communities called Purlins, or tho country 
was divided into Purlins, each consisting of twelve or moro villages 
under a chief. They do not appear in their earlier days to have 
acknowledged any chief, superior to the head of the Purha; the 
ordinary business of the community was conducted by him, and on 
extraordinary occasions, the Pnrha chiefs met and took counsel together. 

Vestiges of this ancient system aro still met with in many parts 
of the dbuhtry. Though ignored as geographical or fiscal or territorial 
divisions, the Purhas still exist in the eyes of the people, and they 
still have chiefs whom they call Rajahs, men of influence and weight, 
who preside when a meeting is called to adjudicate regarding breaches 
ofr social observances, and who take the lead on the great hunting 
expeditions and national festivals. 

It is said that the Moonduhs were in a very wild state, occupying 
but a small portion of the plateau, when the Onions, driven from the 
Rhotas hills, swarmed into tho country, and sought and obtained 
permission to occupy it jointly with the Moondahs. Both Moondahs 
and Orsons declare there was on this occasion no fighting. The 
former were glad to obtain assistance in reclaiming the country they 
had adopted, and the Orsons are said to have come with large herds 
of cattle and implements of husbandry previously unknown to the 
Moondahs. 

It is probable that the Moondahs of those days were not more 
advanced than are to this day their brethren, the hilkKorewaks of 
Sirgoojah, a tribe that know not the use of the plough: but they 
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were great hunters, and could sing and dance and make merry. The 
Oraon youth and maidens speedily acquired the qpngs and the steps, 
and this I doubt not aided greatly the harmonious blending of the 
two peoples. 

There are no ancient temples or other antiquities on the plateau of 
Chota-Nagpore to indicate that the early l^raminical races or 
Buddhists ever obtained a footing there; there is no tradition even 
of the “ Munis” having sought retreats amongst its rocks or by its 
waterfalls for their devotional exercises. We find such monuments 
in Sirgoojah to the very foot of the western face of the plateau; and, as 
I have recently described in a paper dovoted to the antiquities of 
Manbhoom, we find numerous remains of Arian colonization close to 
its southern and eastern approaches, but none on the platean itself. 
Left to themselves, the Kols increased and multiplied, and lived a happy 
arcadian sort of life under their republican form of government for 
many centuries ; but it is said that a wily Bramin at last obtained a 
footing amongst them, and an important change in the form of 
government was the result. 

The Rajali of the Purha of which Satyomba was the head quarters, 
was a Moondah named Madura. His occupation of the* supposed 
cradle of the race gave him precedence in the confederate councils; 
and a child erf his house, reared in it if not bom there, was, through 
his influence and by the advipe of a Bramin he had taken into his 
service, elected supreme chief over the whole confederacy; but as it 
would not suit the noble family, his descendants, to have it supposed 
that their ancestor was one of the despised race called Kol, they have 
adopted the following legend as their origin :— 

“ When Jonmajoya, Rajah of Hustipapoor, attempted the destruc¬ 
tion of the Nags or Serpent race, one of them, Poondorik, assumed the 
form of a Brahmin and went to the house of a Bramin at Benares 
to study the ‘ shasters.’ The Benares Bramin, pleased with the 
intelligence and grace of his pupil, gave him his only daughter 
* Parbutec’ to be his wife. Poondorik and his wife, Parbutee, 
together visited Juggemath, and on their return, passing through this 
country, then called 1 Jharkhund,^ the forest land, she was seized 
with the pains of labour near Satyomba, and gave birth to a child 
and died. 
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w Madnra’s Bramin happening to pass, hearing an image of the sun. 
worshipped by th^ Moondahs, saw the child sleeping and protected by 
a snake with expanded hood. This snake was Poondorik, relapsed 
into his original form. He addressed the Bramin, told, his own 
story and the story of the child’s birth, declared that the babe was 
destined to be a grq^t Rajah, and that his name was to be Funimatuk 
Roy, ‘ tlie snake hood crowned,’^ worshipper of the sun, whose image 
the Bramin bore, and the Bramin was to bo the family priest. 
The snake then vanished.^ The child was taken to Madura’s house 
and adopted and brought up with Jiis own son, a boy of much the 
same age. When Funimatuk Roy was twelve ye^rs of age, Madura 
convened the Purha chiefs, and it is said tjie neighbouring Rajahs, 
including the Rajah of Sirgoojah and the Dylya Rajah, and suggested 
that one of tho two lads should be selected as the Rajah of Nagpore. 
The lads were subjected to an examination, when it was found that 
the snake boy had already acquired all the accomplishments necessary 
for his destined position, whilst the other was a mere rustic. It was 
then (according to the annals of the Nagbunsec family) ruled, that 
Funimatuk Roy and liis heirs for ever should be the Rajahs, and that 
the Mbohdah’s child and his descendants should bear burdens, and 
thus all who claim to hold lands as descendants of the Moondahs and 
Oroaus that first cleared them, are bound, when called qp, to bear the 
burdens imposed on them by tho Rajah and his assigns 1” 

* It is frankly admitted in the annuls I quote from, that a difficulty 
arose regarding Funimatuk’s birth, when he sought in marriage the 
daughter of the Sikurbhoom (or Pochete) Rajah. The Sikurbhoom 
family priest was sent to examine the certificates of birth and found 
none: but Rajah Matuck Roy prayed for the intercession of his 
ophidian parent; he had* calfty contemplated his position and put 
it to his father, that if the Sikurbhoom priest was not satisfied, a 
Moondah or an Oroan girl should become Queen of Nagpore. This 
was not to be thought of. So the Nag once more entered an appear- 
ance, satisfied the Bramin by a relation of wonders, and since then 
the Nagbunsis have always intermarried with^the best Rajpoot families. 
It is particularly noted that at jFunimatuk Roy’s wedding-feast the 
Oroans and Moondahs all got drank and began to figlit^nd the Rajah 
of Nagpore and Madura had to obtain the assistance of his guests, the 
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.Rajah of Sirgoojah and the Dytya Rajah, to separate them. The 
Dytya Rajah was, I presume, the Rajah of Patkoom, as that famiiy 
bear the suruame of Adytya to this day. 

The marriage was celebrated at Satyomba, and there the first Rajah 
resided in a mud fort. The fourth in descent from Funimntuk moved 
his court to Chuttia, where we have the remains of a fort with masonry 
walls and some stone temples ascribed to him. Subsequently Doisa 
was chosen as the scat of Government, and here are some fine buildings, 
shewing that the family were improvinjPfei art and in civilization, 
when they moved there. This site also has been abandoned, and the 
present Rajah lives in a very mean house at Palkote. 

The sway of the Rajah of Chota-Nagpore does not, in early times, 
appear to have extended beyond tho plateau or fringe of hills which 
divide it from the plains, but the Moondahs overran those limits and 
formed colonics in what are now called the five pergnnnahs—Silli, 
Tamar, Bamndah, Rabey and Boondoo—which did not acknowledge 
the Rajah-elect of Satyomba. In time, each of these pergunnahs 
elected a Rajah of its own, who (their descendants declare) were each 
of a divine or miraculous birth, like Funimntuk Roy; and on the 
strength of it they all call themselves Chuttrees and wear dm cord. 
They intermarry amongst themselves or with tho petty Rajahs of 
Manbhoom who are of similar origin ; so their claim to be Chuttrees, 
or at all events flindoos of respectable caste, is not disputed. According 
to their own tradition, the Rajahs of the five pergunnahs first forfeited 
their independence by submitting to pay tributo to the Rajah of 
Cuttack. Eventually, however, they were subjugated by the Maha¬ 
rajah of Chota-Nagpore, and submitted to pay tributo to and accept 
the “ Tilluck” or symbol of investiture from him. The Moondahs 
comprise about two-thirds of the popufl&ion of the five pergnnnahs, 
and all who are not Moondahs are settlers of no very ancient date. 

In the northern and western parts of Chota-Nagpore, the authority 
of the old Moondah or Oraon chiefs has been almost effaced by the 
middlemen who have been introduced by the Zemindars as more 
profitable farmers, or Bramins, Rajpoots and others to whom, 

for religious or secular services, gfants have been made by tho 
Maharajah members of his family holding under him. In many 
•instances, the Kols have been entirely dispossessed of the lands their 
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ancestors brought un^er cultivation, and ryots from other parts of 
India, more subservient to the wishes of the farmers, have been intro¬ 
duced. In some villages the peasant proprietory right of the aborigines 
has been entirely extinguished, and the few of that class that remain 
arc found in the position of farm labourers. 

In the southern parts of Chota-Nagpore the Moondah chiefs, there 
as in Singbhoom called Mankoes, have managed to retain their position, 
first, by resisting in open^Mns all attempts to encroach upon it, and 
lastly, by a settlement su^^sted and brought about by the officers of 
the British Government and concluded with the Maharajah shortly 
after the Kol disturbances m A. D. 1833. * 

These Mankces havo each under them about as many villages as 
formerly were included in a “ Purlin,” and they pay a quit rent to the 
Maharajah as a commutation of the service and tributo in kind 
formerly paid to him as Lord Paramount, and they collect this and a 
little more as the contribution for their own snpport from the heads 
of villages, who again collect according to ancient custom at fixed rates 
from the villagers. There is fixity of tenure throughout, from the 
Maharajah to the cultivator, notwithstanding the intervention of tho 
Mankee, the village Moondah, or Mohto. This is no doubt a living 
exemplification of the rclatjpn that, in older times, subsisted between 
the cultivator of the soil and his chief in most parts of India". 

In the Hoor Lurka Kols of Singbhoom we have a people who, 
till recently, had no notion of what it was to pay rent to any one, of 
even to give pecuniary support to their chiefs. They had their 
Mankees and Moondahs, but no one exercised any right arising from 
a title in the land except tho cultivators. • We have a very interesting 
description of the Hos, Jhcircountry and their languages, by Colonel 
Tickell,* and to this, before proceeding further with my memoir, I 
will add a brief sketch of their history. 

The Singbhoom district is of a singular interest to the ethnologist. 
That portion of it called the Colehan, the Ho-desum or country proper 
of the Hos, is a scries of fair and fertile plains, broken, divided and 
surrounded by hills \ about 60 miles in l^feth from north to south, 
•and from 35 to 60 in breadth frAn east to west. It has to the south 
and south east the tributary estates, Mohurbhun. Slonjnr, Bouai 
* As, Soc. Journal. Vol.iX. pp. 788,997,1068. 
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and Gangpore, inhabited by Ooriali-spoakin^ Hindoos, to the east 

and north the Bengalee pergnnnah of Dbmbhotm and district of 

Manbhoom, and north and north-east the Hindec district of Lohar- 

daggah, and it is occupied by a race totally distinct by descent, 

custom, religion and language from any of the three. A people on 

whose smiling country covetous eyes have often been directed, but 
■ <1 § ( 

into which no one ever attempted with impunity to intrude. 

It is impossible to say when the Hos Smt entered Singbhoom; but 
as vve find that the Chota-Nagpore MooncuB more and more assimilate 
to the Hos, as we approach Singbhoom from Chota-Nagpore, we may 
safely infer that tha Hos came originally i?om that country; and this 
is their own tradition. They appear to have brought with them and 
retained their system of confederate government by Purlias, but in 
Singbhoom the word now used to express it, is Pirlii or Peer. Thus 
the Colehan is divided into Pirhis, each under a Mankee as chief of 
the Pirhi, and each village having its Moondah as headman. 

According to their own tradition, the IIos displaced a nation of 
Jains settled in the eastern parts of Singbhoom, some remains of 
whom are still extant, and a nation of Bfiuyahs from the western and 

r 

southern parts, driving them out of, and appropriating to their own 
exclusive use, the richest part of the country. Prom these early times, 
probably 'more than 2,000 years ago, they have proudly held tho 
country they acquired; and, in my humble opinion, they have the 
right to say they never submitted to rulers of an alien race, till they 
were forced to do so by the power of the British Empire. 

At the commencement of the present century, Singbhoom was only 
known to the British Government as a country under the rulo of 
certain Rajpoot Aiefs, all of one family, yrhosg independence, when we 
first occupied the Orissa Provinces, Lord Wellesley promised to respect. 
After the final cession of all the surrounding districts in 1819 these 
chiefs, occupying a territory that embraces the Colohan, voluntarily 
submitted to the British Government, and immediately Bought the 
assistance of that Government in reducing tho “ Hos" to submission, 
asserting that the Hos w^P their subjects then in rebellion; but they 
admitted that for fifty years they lkd exercised no authority over* 
them, and I fiiiu no proof that the Hos had at any former period ever 
* submitted to them. It is not pretended that they were conquered; 
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but supremacy was cl&uupd by the Rajpoot Rajahs over the Ho tribes 
next to them, thus sli^mng the country and the people amongst fonr 
Rajpoot chiefs, the Rajahs of Mfdiurbliunj and Porahat, Koer of 
Seraikilla, and Thakoor of Khursowan. 

It is true that the chiefs of Singbhoom, ancestors of the Rajahs of 
Porahat^ Seraikilla dud Thakoor of Khursowan, obtained great influ¬ 
ence over their wild neighbours. They weic gradually induced to 
believe tales which gave t^the founder of this family a miraculous 
birth in their country, and they accorded to him divine honors, whilst 
they repudiated the idea of his being their temporal chief. Tho 
oldest surviving member o't the Porahat family tells me that no 
regular tribute was ever received from tlie*Colehan, but they were 
treated‘and employed rather as friendly allies than as subjects, and at 
certain seasons presents of trifling value were received from them and 
presents given in return. 

When a division of the estate of the Singhoom chief occurred, the 
brothers each took, with the share assigned to him, a share in the good¬ 
will of tho Hos. Thus tho Seraikilla and Khursowan families claimed 
the allegiance of the tribes nearest to them. The claim of the 
Mokurbhunj Rajah sprang up as tho Kols extended their cultivation, 
till it touched or ran over hiij boundary. Rut it is admitted that all 
recorded attempts of the Rajpoot chiefs to subduo thdln h&d been 
signally defeated. % 


*On the last occasion, the great grandfather of the present Maharajah 
of Chota-Nagpore, at tho head of 20,000 of his own men co-operating 
with the forces of the Singbhoom Rajpoot chiefs, entered the Colchan. 
The Hos allowed him to do this; they then fell on his army in masses^ 
and, routing it with immqpse slaughter, ignominious^ expelled him, 
pursuing him into his own territory, and severely retaliating on the 
border villages of the Maharajah and his allies. 


It was no doubt in retaliation for these attacks on their inde^apdence 
that the Hos now became, as they wore found to be when first brought 


to our notice (in 1819-20), the Scourge of tho inhabitants of the more 


civilized parts of Singbhoom and of all tl# surrounding districts. 
Hey shewed no mercy to the BrAninical inhabitants of the villages 


they attacked and pillaged. A long line of Bramin vDfeges on the 


Bramin river in Gangpoor was laid waste by them and has remained 
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depopulated ever since. No traveller ever v|||uted to pass through 
their country. No Bramin, Rajpoot or other mnd<5o caste, or Mussal- 
man was suffered to reside in it. r 

In 1820, the Agent Governor-General, Major Roughsedge, entered 
the Colehan at the head of a force consisting of a battalion of infantry, 
with cavalry and artillery. Ho was surprised to 4 'find the wild race, 
of whom he had heard such disparaging accounts, in possession of an 
open undulating and richly cultivated couptry, studded with villages 
in groves of magnificent tamarind aud mango trees, abounding in 
unusual indications of rural wealth. He was allowed to enter on this 
scene unmolested,* but the slaughter of some of his camp-followers, 
who had incautiously stfayod into one of the villages, demonstrated 
the hostility of the people, and an attempt to capture the murderers 
brought about the first collision between the Hos and our troops. 
A party of cavalry, sent to the offending village, was met in the open 
field by 800 warriors, who undauntedly advanced to meet the charge, 
rushed between the ranks of the horsemen, hacking especially at the 
horses with their formidable battle-axes, and shewing no disposition to 
yield or to turn, till half their number had been sabred or shot. In 
the village where the murder was committed, was found a reserve of 
60 men who fought desperately and were all killed! The same evening 
another body* of Lurkahs* attacked the rear of the column and cut 
off a convoy of supplies. It bepamo necessary to act with vigour, and 
the old Hos of the present day describe the retaliation that now fell 
upon them as dreadfully severe. Eventually some intercepted mails 
were restored uninjured, as a token of submission, and the Lurka chiefs 
ill the vicinity entered into engagements to acknowledge and pay 
tribute to the Mfcjuk of Singbhoom.f 
Major Roughsedge met with further opposition in his progress 
towards Sumbulpoor through the Southern Peers : he had in fact to 
fight way out of the country; and on his leaving it a war broko 
out between the Kols who had submitted, and those who had not. 
One hundred Hindustanee burkundazes under a Soobadar were sent 
by the Agent to the support of the Rajah and his Lurka allies, and 
this for a time gave them the advantage ; but the Soobadar havid£ 

* “ Larokathe fighters, a common name for the Hos. 

t Major Bonghsedge's diiymtclies. 
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been induced to enter the Coleban to assist in levying a contribution, 
was attacked, and Jio Ad tbo whole of the party ettt up l 

In 1821 a large, force was employed to reduce the Lurkas to 
submission, and after a month’s hostilities, the leaders, encouraged by a 
proclamation surrendered arid entered into engagement, binding them¬ 
selves to subjection the British Government, and agreeing to pay 
to tho chiefs at the rate of 8 aftnas for each plough. It was now 
noticed that the Lurkas ovinecd a perfect willingness to be guided 
and ruled by British officers, and the utmost repugnance to the. 
authority arrogated over them by the*Singbhoom chiefs; and it would 
have saved much blood, expense and trouble, if tliisjoeling had at the 
time been taken advantage of. Made overdo tho chiefs, they soon 
again became restive and reverted to their old practices of resistance 
and pillage. The circlo of depredations gradually increased, till it had 
included Dhulbhoom, devastated Bamunghaitee, and extended to some' 
parts of Chota-Nagpore. The chitfs under whom the Lurkas had 
been placed could not control them, and for some five years, from 1880 
to 1836 the Hos, maintained this hostile attitude. 

In consequence of this unsatisfactory state of affairs, a proposal 
pmdc bj" Captain Wilkinson in August 1836, to employ a force and 
thoroughly subdue the Lurkas, and then to take the whole tribe under 
the diroct management of British officers, was favourably received by 
Government and promptly acted on^ Two Regiments of Infantry 
and two Brigades of guns entered Singbhoom in November 1836, and 
operations were immediately commenced again!* the refractory Peers; 
and by February following all tho Mankccs and Moondahs had 
submitted and bound themselves by fresh engagements to obey and 
pay revenue to the British Government, and no longest to follow the 
orders of tho chiefs to wfiorn they had previously been SKfuired to 
submit. Six hundred and twenty-two villages, with a population 
estimated at 90,000 souls, of whom more than three-fourths Hos, 
were thus brought and have since remained under the innnodiate 
control of the British Government. Since then, the population and 
spread of cultivation have immensely increased, and the people are 
Upw peaceful, prosperous and hapfiy. From the Tcgion round about 
the station, Chybassah, 170 miles due west from Calcutta; the waste' 
lands have entirely disappeared. Colonics of Hindus may now be 
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found settled in the heart of the Oolehan, occupying villages apart 
from the Hos, hut without demur placing th&ns^lves under the Ho 
Mankees of Peers. For their own system of government is, as far as 
possiblo, preserved, and the Mankees are officers of police as well as 
the tuhsildars or rent-collectors of their circles. One great change is 
now being peaceably introduced, the old system of assessment on 
ploughs is under process of commutation to a light assessment on the 
land. 

This is undoubtedly the nucleus of the Moondah nation, the most 
compact, the purest, most powerful and most interesting division of 
the whole race, qnd in appearance decidedly the best looking. In 
their erect carriage and $ ne manly bearing, the IIos look like a people 
that have maintained and are proud of their independence. Many 
have features of sufficiently good cast to entitle them to rank as Ariuns; 
high noses, largo but well formed mouths, beautiful teeth, and the 
facial angle as good as in the Hindu races. The figures both of 
male and female freely displayed by the extreme scantiness of the 
national costume are often models of beauty; but this description 
applies only to the people of the highly cultivated part of the 
country who have seldom been subjected to severe privatidh and who 
generally fare right well. The inhabitants of the imperfectly reclaimed 
hill forests afe more savage-looking, but they seldom deteriorate to 
the almost simian physiognoryy that the Oraons are found with 
under similar circumstances. When the face of the Moondah varies 
from the Arlan or Catdasian type, it appears to me rather to merge 
into the Mongolian than the Negro. High cheek bones, small openings 
for the eyes, having in some rare instances a tendency to the peculiar 
oblique set of the Mongolian, and flattish faces without much beard or 
whisker. • tfhey are of average stature, and m colour vary from brown 
to tawny yellow. 


II.—Tire Ouaons. 

The Oraons have a tradition that they wore once settled in Guzerat. 
They were expelled from that part of Lidia, and, retreating east, made a 
stand at fort Kalinjur where they fought the “ Loorik Sowrik” of “ Pali- 
pipri,” were*iK>feated, and, retreating still east, settled on the Rhotas 
hiNs. Here they say, they retrained unmolested till attacked and 
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driven from tlie hills by the Maliomedans in the reign of the emperor 
Akbar, but as tlioy # aver this occurred fifty-two generations ago, there 
is an anachronism somewhere. 1 think they were settled in Chota 
Nagpore centuries before the days of Akbar, but it is probable that 
some of the clan remained in tho Rhotas hills until the Mahomedans 
constructed their fogr'ess there. 

The accounts of ancient Guzerftt faintly confirm tho Oraon tradition. 
I find from Thornton’s Gazetteer that there is a race settled there from 
remote antiquity who are called Coolies ; but there is nothing in tho 
name, which, as I observed before, appears to have been applied very 
generally to tho aborigines by the Arians, and th^ account given of 
the Coolies docs not lead me to suppose they,are of the Oraon family. 
There is, however, a short description of what appears to be a remnant of 
a tribe, which would answer perfectly fortheOraons,—“A small, active, 
well built race, engaged to some extent in cultivation, but by choice 
deriving their subsistence, as far as possible, from the chase, fishing, 
or the collecting of wild fruits and the marketable produce of tho 
jungles for sale. Their peculiar pursuits, little relished or shared in 
by the rest of the community, caused them to be viewed with dislike 
and drcatl, and the reputation of possessing great powers in sorcery 
subjects them to much crucHreatmont.” 

Every word of the above description applies to the* Oraon tribe, 
and the name given to this remnant ^f a people viz. “ Dunjas,” is an 
Oraon word not unlike the term Dliangurh, so commonly applied to 
the Oraons in the countries to which they emigrate for work. 

The names traditionally handed down amongst the Oraons, as Loorik 
Sowrik, allude probably to some tribe of Sravacks or Sowoks or Jains, 
and the Palipipri might refer to the Palithana mountains, the Jain 
temples on which are amongst the most interesting architeetural works 
in India. The etymology of the word Oraon, I have not been able 
to trace satisfactorily, but it may have been applied to the tribe 
in consequence of their migratory habits. They call tlmmselves 
“ Khoonkir.” 

Between the language of the Oraons and the language of the 
Moondahs and their cognates, 4 can trace no similarity either in 
pronunciation, formation, construction or general chaaacter. With 
pretty copious vocabularies before ye, I can find no analogues, and 
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whilst the language of the Moondalis is soft and souorous, that of the 
Oraons is guttural and harsh. Doctor Latham, in his descriptive ethnolo¬ 
gy, has noticed the near connection of the Oraon, Kajmahal hill and 
Tamul languages, and especially observes on the similarity of the 
personal pronouns. 


English. 

Eajviahal. 

Oraon. , 

Tamul, dc 

I 

En 

‘ En 

nain, En. 

Thou 

Nin 

Nin 

Nin 

lie, she, it 

Ath 

As 

Ata 

We 

Nim 

Em 

Nam 

Ye 

t Nina 

Nim 

Nim 

They 

A \\ar 

Ar 

Awar 

Out of a 

vocabulary of about 21 

Oraon and Tamul words, 1 find 

the following analogues. 



English. 

Tamul. 

Tuila. 

Oraon . 

Man 

Al 

Al 

Al 

Eye * 

Kam 

Kan 

Khan 

Tooth 

Pul 

Paroh 

Pulla 


But I find in the language now spoken by the Oraons, words of 
Sanscrit origin not in common use’ as “ pupli” flower, “ «wib,”"water, 
“ kesh” hair, indicative of their having occupied some country in 
common with ^people speaking a Sanscrit or Prakrit dialect. 

The annexed notes on the language with which I have been favoured 
by the llev. Frederic Batsch, senior Missionary at Banchec, will, 1 
hope, throw some light on the subject. The resemblance between tho 
Oraon and Tamul language does not invalidate their own migratory 
traditions, for it is not more marked than tho relation between the 
Tamul and the language of the Conds and others. 

Their physical peculiarities are as different from those of the 
Moondah as are their linguistic characteristics. The Oroans must bo 
regarded^ as a very small race, not short and squat like some of the 
Indo-Chinese stock, but a well proportioned small race. Tho young 
men and women have light graceful figures and aro as active as 
monkics. Their complexions are, as a rule, of tho darkest; but if wo 
take as our type those who dwell in fciixed communities, we find great 
variety in feataffe and colour. If we take those who, living in isolated 
positions, may bo supposed to offer ns tho purest blood, we find them 
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generally dark and ill-favoured. They have wide mtouths, thick lips 
and projecting maxillary processes, nostrils wide apart, and no elevation 
of nose to speak of, and low though not in general very receding 
foreheads. 1 have seen amongst them heads that in the woolly crispness 
of the hair completed the similitude of the Oraons to the Negro. It 
may he^said that the class I am describing have degenerated in feature 
from living a wilder and more savage life than others of their clan; 
but I do not find this degeneracy of feature amongst the Jushpore 
Korewahs, who are to the Moondalis of Cliota-Nagpore what the 
Jusliporo Oraons aro to the Oraons o& the same district.* I found the 
Korowalis mostly short of stature, but with well ki»t muscular frames, 
complexion brown not black, sharp bright deep set eyes, noses not de¬ 
ficient in prominency, somewhat high check bones, but without notable 
maxillary protuberances. In the more civilized parts of the province, 
both Oraons and Moondalis improve in appearance. The former indeed 
still retain their somewhat diminutive appearance, but in complexion 
they arc fairer, in features softer, some even good looking, and the 
youthful amongst them all pleasing from their usual happy contented 
expression and imperturbable good humour. 

Driven from the Rliotas hills, the Oraons, according to their own 
tradition, separated into twp great divisions. One of these, moving 
east, found a final resting-place in the Rajmalial hills; the other, going 
south, sought refuge in the Pulamo^ hills®and wandered from valley 
to valley in those ranges, till they found themselves in Burway, a hill- 
locked estate in Chota-Nagporc proper. From tlieneo they occupied 
the highlands of Jushpore and formed the settlements in the vicinity 
of Loliardugga, 'on the Chota-Nagpore plateau, where they still 
constitute the bulk of tljp population. The Satyomba Moondalis hod 
not effected settlements so far to the west. 

The identity of the language spoken by the Rajmalial hill people 
(not the Sonthals) and that of tho Oraons is full and sufficient 
confirmation of the tradition of their common origin, and of the 
division of the tribe spoken of above; but a comparison of the customs 
of the R&jmahal lull people, who being isolated must have retained 
those they brought with them to the hills, with the customs of the 
Oraons, demonstrates that the latter arc derived fron^U Moondahs. 

* A «int,i« Society’s Journal, Vol. XXXIV. p. 15. 
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Referring to 0ol. TOilter {Jherwill’s account of the R&jmahal hill 
people,* I find, in regard to marriage, that it h customary for the 
young conple to sleep together qu the same bed before marriage. 
The Oraons would consider this a vory indecorous proceeding, though 
a public recognition that the young couple have slept together after 
the marriage is with the Oraons an important sequel to the ceremony. 
In the R&jraahal hills, says Col. Shcrwill, the dead are buried. The 
Rig Veda and Ramayun tell us that this was the custom of the 
Dusyas, but the Moondalis and their cognates all burn their dead, and 
the Oraons follow their example. 

The Rajmahal bill men swear on salt, the Oraons have a veneration 
for salt, but swear on dob grass,f Imldee and rice. 

The Oraons know nothing of Bedo Qosain, the invisible spirit 
adored by the Rajmahalies. Their supreme deity is the sun under 
the title of Dhurmo, but as tha^and the Rvijinalialce term are both of 
Sanscrit origin, it evinces that neither race have in their own language 
any word for the Deity. 

Lastly, the hill man is described as less cheerful than the 9&ntlial, 
less industrious, and as not joining in the dances that the people of 
the Moondah stock are so devoted to. In Cliota-Nagporc the Oraons 
are more lively than the Moondahs, quite as industrious, and the most 
enthusiastic and nimble-footed of the dancers. 

The two races, Moondah and,.Oraon, must have been for ages the 
only colonists of the plateau; it is singular that they have no tradition 
of any disqute having arisen between them. Affecting jealously to 
guard against admixture of the races by sexual intercourse, they in 
other respects lived as one people, the Oraon conforming more to the 
customs of the Moondah than the Moondalis to the Oraon, and in 
many instances adopting the Moondah language and losing their own. 

In villages east of Ranchee, though inhabited wholly by Oraons, the 
Moondah, not Oraon, is the language spoken; but the Moondah language 
is not much known in the vicinity of Lohardaggah or in Jushpore. 

The village systems of the two peoplo became almost identical in 
form. The village priest, called the Pahan, is probably an Oraon 
institution, as, I think, amongst the Moondahs the principle is that the 
head of the family is priest; but the Moondahs of Chota-Nagpore 

* Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. XX> p, 544. | Agrostis linearis. 
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adopted it, and in their villages, as wfil as ift tliosa of the Oraons, 
there is always a P«han. The village system now existing is sneh as it 
became after many encroachments J>y the Rajah and the middlemen 
introduced by him. Still as bearing the impress of a very primitive 
form of government, it is worth describing, and in doing so, I 
will make use of a»vory elaborate report on the subject written by 
Doctor Davidson in 1839. 

The actual descendants of the men who formed the villages are 
called Bhuinhurs. They are a privileged class, who hold their lands 
at low fixed rates or rent-free, but they arc bound to do service to the 
chief or his representative. The head of the Bhuialmrs is called the 
Moondah, and is generally the representative of the old Moonduli chief 
of the village. lie presides when meetings are held to settle disputes 
about social customs ; and all demands for service on the Bhuinhurs by 
the proprietor or farmer are made thrqpgh him. He holds his lands as 
Bhuinhurrec, and has no other emolument. 

The Mahto, though second in point of rank, is the most important 
functionary in the village. He has the assessment and settlement of 
all lands not held by the hereditary cultivators; collects all dues and 
rents, ancf is responsible for them to tho farmer or proprietor. He 
holds for his services one j poyja of land rent-free, and in some villages 
gets a fee of one or two pice annually from each ryot.* The office is 
not hereditary. * 

• The Pahan is the village priest, nc is a Moondah or Oraon by 
caste, but all observances for propitiating the village gods or devils 
are performed by him. No Bramins are permitted to interfere. The 
office of Pahan is generally hereditary, but is not necessarily so. He 
has under his charge the land called “ Dalikhatari,” and from the 
proceeds of this land, he lias to support himself and to provide the rice 
and rice-beer required for the great festivals. 

The Bhandari assists in the collection of rents, summoning ryots 
who have to do work or whose attendance is required by the Zemin¬ 
dar or farmer, and in looking after the collections made in kind. He 
has an allowance of one powa of land, and gets from each ryot one 
kerai or bundle of each crop as itfis cut. 

There is a Gorait for each village, and a Kotewa^fc* one or more 
villages. The former is tho messenger of the Zemindar or his repre¬ 
sentative, the latter is tho Police officer. 
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Tho villagers mnilHain iP blacksmith and a Gowala or herd; the 
latter takes care of all the village cattle, and is supposed to be respon¬ 
sible if any arc stolen. They eocl^gct a maund of dhan for every 
plough and three Tcerais , bundles, of other crops. 

According to the tradition of the Kols, the Rajah is entitled to the rent 
of only half of the hind in each village. The remainder is Bhuinhurrce, 
or rent-free under some other denomination, bnt in most villages rent 
is now taken on from two-thirds to thrce-fourtlis of the land. The 
land is thus divided:— 

I. Rughus—the land that pays rent to the owner or his represent¬ 
ative. »■ 

II. Bhetkctta, a certain portion of the Rughus which each ryot, 
not a Bhuinhur, is allowed to cultivate free of rent, but for which lie 
lias to perform various services to the landlord or fanner. 

III. The land allotted to thg Malito, the Palian and the Bhundari. 

IV. Munghus—the land at the disposal of tho landlord or his agent 
or the farmer of the village. For the cultivation of this land, the 
holder of the village can make any arrangement that he please# 

V. Bhuinhunree is the land held rent free by the descendants of the 
founder of tho village, who are, however, bound to render certain 
services to the Rajah or his representative 

VI. BhoOtkclta—the land, the produce of which is appropriated to 
the expense of the great village^poojas and festivals; a portion of this 
called “ Dalikhntari” is assigned to the Pahan for tho ordinary annukl 
poojas, and the proceeds of the remainder are reserved for the triennial 
sacrifices and extraordinary occasions. 

The rent is assessed on the wot land only. The cultivator is 
entitled to upland in proportion to the wet land for which he pays. 
If he cultivates more, the custom is for a payment in kind called 
Muswur, to be made when tho crop is harvested. 

The Bhninhura cling most tenaciously to their Bhuinhurree lands. 
Insurrections have followed attempts to disturb these tenures, and even 
now such attempts arc sure to lead to serious affrays. The Kol insur¬ 
rection of 1838 was, without doubt, mainly caused by the encroach¬ 
ments of alien farmers and sub-jVoprictors on the rights of the 
descendants ^si'tkc old settlers. The first burst of the outbreak was a 
prlCty broad hint, a general conflagration of the houses of alien farmers 
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and sub-proprietors, and the massacre 6f all that the incensed Kols 
could find. v 

The Kols of Chota-Nagpore, generally a good-tempered, mild, inoffen¬ 
sive race, become wild with excitement on this question, and nothing 
can reconcile them to a decree or order which in any way infringes on 
what they consider their proprietary right. According to their theory, 
dispossession lor generations cafi no more annul their right in tho 
land than it can extinguish the ties of-blood. The courts will not 
always accept this doctrine, and the Kols cannot regard os equitable 
any decision that excludes it. • 

An Oraon family lives very promiscuously in p small, indiffer¬ 
ently constructed and untidy looking hut, and £heir village often consists 
ol a street or court of such huts. In all that relates to tlieir inner 
domestic life, they are less susceptible of improvement than the other 
tribes. They have no gardens or orchards attached to individual houses, 
but tho groves of fruit-trees that they plant outside the village form a 
beautiful feature in the scenery of Chota-Nagpore, and they have 
generally, in and about the village, some fine trees which arc common 
property. In every Oraon village of old standing there is a house called 
tho “ DooWoorcea” (Bachelor’s Hall), in which all unmarried men 
and boys of the tribe are obliged to sleep. Any one absenting himself 
and spending the night elsewhore in the village is fined. In this 
building the flags, musical instruments^yaks’ tails, dancing equipments 
add other property used at the festivals are kept. They have a regular 
system of fagging in the Doomcooreea. The small boys havo to 
shampoo the limbs of their luxurious masters, and obey all orders 
of the elders, who also systematically bully them to make them, it is 
alleged, hardy. In some villages the unmarried girls have a 
house to themselves, an old woman being appointed as Duenna 
to look after them. She is always armed with a stick to keep the 
boys off. A circular space, in front of the Doomcoorea, is kept 
clear as the village dancing ground. It is generally sheltered by 
fine old trees, and seats are placed all round for spectators or tired 
dancers. 

The Doomcooreea is never used oy boys of tho Moondah tribe. It is an 
institution quite unknown to the Hos, but the Moondafi^tiad Hos build 
themselves houses in which all the family can be decently occoinmo- 
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dated. Their houses arc more isolated, occupy much more space and 
are iu appearance mncli more civilised than those pf the Onions, with 
verandalis, well raised plinths and Separate apartments for the married 
and single members of the family. Every Moondali village has its 
dancing place, though it has no Doomcoorcea. The best Korcwah 
villages consist of about forty houses built round a. large square, in the 
centre of which is the dancing arena; but as the Korewahs arc nomads, 
changing their abodes every second or third year, their villages may 
be regarded os mere standing camps. The Khcriahs build substantial 
comfortable houses like the H.os. It is curious they* have the same 
word “ 0” for a house and the sky. The Moondah word “ Ora” is, 
like the Turkoman “ Oya,” a house or tent. The flags kept in the 
Oraon Doomcooreca appear to be an Oraon institution. Every village 
or group of villages, probably the head quarters of each “ Parhe,*' has 
its peculiar flag, and we have actually hud cases in courts praying for 
injunction aguinst villages charged with having assumed flags that 
did not belong to them I 

I will now proceed to review the customs of the Moondahs and 
Onions together, taking care to note all points of divergence that are 
known to me. 

After the birth of a child, the mother has to undergo purification, 
and ou the same day that this ceremony takes place, which is simply a 
process of ablution, the child named. Elderly females or matrons, 
friends and relations assemble for this purpose, and a vessel containing 
water is placed in the midst, and as the name first selected is 
pronounced, one of the women drops a grain of rico into the water. 
If the grain of rice sinks, that nhtnc is discarded, and the experiment 
is repeated with the second name on the list, and so on till, as the name 
is pronounced, the grain floats. (Tho Garrows of the eastern frontier 
have a similar method for divining the name of tho spirit they ought 
to invoke on particular occasions.) If the name of some friend is 
chosen, it is considered as establishing a tie between the child and his 
namesake, resembling that which subsists between a Christian child 
and his godfather. The person whose name is selected is always 
called Saki or Sakhi, a word of Sanscrit origin meaning friend, so that 
in “ nam Sah« / we havc # in meaning and sound our word namesake. 
TJio following are some names pf girls, Jambi, Jirna, Jingi, Turki, 
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Sulgi,* Pongla, Madhi, Makoo, Roomeca Saggi, Dinli, Natri, Akli, 
Bangi, Julli, and the Hindoo names of the days of the week are very 
commonly given. The following ar§ the names of hoys—Rumsi, Birsa, 
Somra, Daharoo, Singra, Satri, Dubroo,Doolkoo,Ditloo, ltunka,Biggoo. 
But they have adopted many foreign names, and the names of British 
officers Jthcy have known and esteemed, are thus preserved amongst 
the Hos of Singbhoom, and may he handed down from generation to 
generation. Thus “ Major” and “ Captain” have become common 
names in the Colchan, originally taken from Major Roughscdge, the 
first British officer they ever saw, aful Captain Wilkinson (now Col. 
Wilkinson) whom they regard as their greatest befic factor. Doctor, 
Tickcll, (fee. are also common. Girls, when three or four years of ago, 
receive their mark of caste. Three lines tattooed on the forehead and 
two on each temple, four dots on the chin and one on the nose. It 
does not appear to he connected with any religions custom, nor is it 
applied with any ceremony, and as neither the Moondahs nor the 
Oraons have any particular term for it in their own language, it is 
probable that they adopted it from the Sudlis or Hindoos. Some 
Mooiuluh girls of Chota-Nagpore have different marks. Those of 
Singbhoom have adopted the arrow, appropriately enough, as the 
national weapon of their lords and masters. 

The Klieriahs and Juangas, though isolated from tlio Moondahs and 
Oraons, have the same triple and double marks on the forehead and 
temples. The Oraon boys arc marked, when children, on the arms by 
rather a severe process ofpuncturation, which they consider it manly to 
endure. The only reason 1 have heard assigned for this custom is, that 
through it even the naked dead may have a distinguishing mark. 

When a girl approaches maturity, it is incumbent on her to bind 
up her hair, and from that period of her life she is restricted to food 
prepared by her own people. As a child with her hair loose, she is 
permitted to partake of whatever is edible, no matter by whom prepared. 
Young men enjoy this liberty of appetite till they many. They then, 
to use their own expression, put salt in their flesh, and must not 
partake of food prepared by aliens. The Oraons have a veneration 
for salt, and they are not absolutely prohibited from partaking of 

* A common name and also the name of a gormoss, and the name, 1 seo, of 
one of the young ladies from the Andaman Islauds. 
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plain rice cooked by others, provided they are left to salt it themselves. 
The salt, it would appear, thus applied, removes the Taboo,” and 
makes fas vihat is otherwise ntfasj 

As a rule, marriages are not contracted till both the bride and 
bridegroom are of mature age. It is sometimes left to the parents 
to select wives for their sons, l>utj the young people have ample 
opportunities for studying each others characters, love-making and 
following the bent of their own inclinations; and it very often happens, 
that plans concocted by the parents are frustrated by the children. 

In Chota-Nagpore, amongst the agricultural classes, and in Sing- 
bhoom amongst ail classes of Kols, the girls have all a price fixed upon 
them, and this the lover or his friends must arrange to pay, before the 
parcuts of the bride will give their consent. In Singbhoom, thcyprice 
is so high, especially for young ladies of good family, that marriage is 
frequently put off till late in life; and girls valued not so much for 
their charms and accomplishments as for their pedigree, often grow 
grey as maidens in the house of their fathers. Singbhoom is perhaps 
the only place in India in which old maids are found; they have 
plenty of them there. But though urged to change this practice by 
all who take an interest in them, the old Mankecs of Singbhoom are 
inflexible, not only in demanding a high price for their girls, but 
in insisting that it shall be paid, according to ancient custom, chiefly 
in cattle. A Mankec of tho old school will not take less than 
forty head of cattle for his daughter; but tlie eyes of the rising 
generation arc opened to the absurdity of the practice, and some of us 
may live to see it changed. 

In consequence of this custom, the grown up boys and girls are 
quite a separate institution in every Kol village ; there is very little 
restraint on their intercourse, they form u very pleasant society of 
their own, from which tho old people sensibly keep aloof. If a 
flirtation is known to have gone too far, the matter is generally settled 
by the young man being made to pay the price for the girl and 
marry her. 

In Chota-Nagpore tho daughter pf a Mankce was, some years ago, 
valued at about 36 Its , but they are gradually adopting the custom 
jjf the Hindoos in regfrd to their marriages, and giving up tho 
objectionable practice of putting a price on them. Tho price paid by 
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the common people ranges from 10 to 12 rupees. These disagreeable 

preliminaries having been arranged, the bridegroom and a large party 
* 0 

of his friends of both sexes enter ^ith mncli singing and dancing and 
sham fighting the village of the bride, where they^ieet the bride’s 
party and are hospitably entertained. • 

The bride and bridegroom arc now well anointed wMi turmeric, and 
bathed, and then taken and weifded, not to each* other, but to two 
trees 1 The bride to a Mowa tree, the bridegroom to a Mango. They 
are made to touch the tree with “ scciuloor," (red lead), and then to 
clasp it in their arms. On returning,«they are placed standing face to 
face, the girl on a curry stone over a ploughshare supported on 
sheaves of corn or grass. The bridegroom stands uugallautly treading 

on his bride’s toes, and in this position touches her forehead with the 

0 

red lead; she touches his forehead in the same manner. The bride’s 
maids then, after some preliminary splashing and sprinkling, pour 
n jar of water over the head of each : this necessitates a change of. 
raiment, and apparently concludes the ceremony, as the young couple 
going inside to change, do not appear again till the cock-crowing 
announces the dawn or its approach. At the first crow the bride’s maids, 
who with*the young men have been merrily keeping it up all night 
with the song and dance, lyirst into the nnptiul chamber and bring 
forth the blushing bride and her bashful lord; and the* they all go 
down to the river or to a tank to bathe, and parties of boys and girls 
form sides under the leadership of the bride and bridegroom, and pelt 
each other with clods of earth. The bridegroom next takes a water 
vessel and conceals it in the stream or water for the bride to find. 
She then conceals it from him, and when he has found it, she takes it up 
filled with water and places it pn her head. She lifts her arm to 
support the pitcher, and the bridegroom, standing behind her with his 
bow strung, and the band that grasps it lightly resting on her 
shoulder, discharges an arrow from the pretty loophole thus formed 
into the path before her. The girl walks on to where the arrow falls, 
and with head erect and still bearing the pitcher of water, she picks 
it up with her foot, takes it into hpr hand, and restores it to her 
husband with a graceful obeisance. She thus shews that she can 
adroitly perform her domestic duties and kqpws her diltf to her lord 
and master, whilst he, on his part, .in discharging an arrow to clear 
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her path of an imaginary foe, indicates that he is prepared to perform 
his duty as her guide and protector through life. ♦ 

In the Oraon marriages, many of these symbolical ceremonies arc 
omitted, and important one of exchanging the “ sindoor” is 
differently performed. The bridegroom stands behind his bride with 
his toes on her%eels, and stretches over her head io touch her,forehead 
with the powder, &he touches his forehead by reaching back over his 
shoulder. The cold bath completes the ceremony, they go to their own 
apartment to change their clothes, ami do not emerge till morning. 

The price paid for a girl in cows is called “ SuJemur ” by the 
Kheriah tribe. • They have no word for marriage in their own 
language, and the only ceremony used appears to be little more than 
a sort of public recognition of the cohabitation. They have learned 
to call this “ biha” but they admitted to me that this public recogni¬ 
tion was often dispensed with. 

• It takes place in this wise. After the settlement of the usual prelimi¬ 
naries, the bride is brought to the village of her intended bridegroom 
by her own people and their friends, and they halt ami bivouac in the 
village grove. The bridegroom and liis friends join them in the grove 
■where they all regale themselves and dance, and during these nuptial 
dances the brido and bridegroom are each borne on the hips of one of 
their dancing friends; they are not allowed to put their feet to the 
ground. Thus wildly dancing, they proceed into the village, and the 
bride and bridegroom are taken to the latter’s house and anointed with 
oil; they are then brought outside, and the ceremony of touching eaeli 
other’s forehead with the “ simloor ” is performed, followed by the 
splashing and sousing which becomes a general romp. Then the 
young conple are left to themselves till mojning. The bride’s maids 
arouse them as the cock crows, ami after the public ablution of 
garments and their wearers the party breaks up. 

The gestures of the dancers on these occasions, and tho songs, all 
bear more directly than delicately on what is evidently considered as 
the main object of the festivities. 

In Singbhooni, marriages, notwithstanding the lateness at which 
they take place are generally arranged by the parents, but their 
wishes are *ndt unfrequently anticipated by love matches. In tho 
*vai ions journeyings to and fro that are found necessary when a match 
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is being arranged, Omens aro carefully observed, and the match is broken 
off, if they are {^favourable. At the actual marriage there is much 
feasting and dancing, but little ceremony. The turning point of the 
affair is, when the bride and bridegroom mix and Urink off some of 
the beer they have each been helped to ; the boy pours some of the 
beer given to him into the girl’s cup, she pours from her cup into the 
boy’s cup, and they drink and thus become of the same “ kceli” or 
clan, for the Hos, Moondahs and Oraontf aro all divided into families 
under this name, and may not take to wife a girl of their own kceli. 

This division of the primitive #raccs into something having a 
semblance to caste, will be found in the North Easton Frontier as well 
as in this province. The Q-arrows, for instance, are divided into what 
are called “ ninharis,” and a man may not marry a girl of his own 
mahuri. 

It is obvious that the custom docs not spring from any such notion 
of caste as arc found amongst the Hindoos, and that it is not ob^ 
which those races have adopted from the Hindoos, because with a 
Hindoo, caste is destroyed by a marriage out of it. It is equally 
opposed to the custom of the Jews, whoso daughters (at least if 
heiresses/ were obliged to take husbands of their own tribe.* 

In Singbkoom the bride # niul bridegroom do not touch each other 
with “ simloor”, as is the custom in Chota-Nagporc. The Oraons and 
Moondahs may have adopted the cqptom from the Hindoos, and the 
primitive practice of the race is probably as it is found amongst the 
more isolated Hos. 

A very singular scene may sometimes be noticed in the markets of ' 
Singblioom. A young man suddenly makes a pounce on a girl and 
carries her off bodily, his friends covering the retreat (like a group 
from the picture of the rape of the Sabines). This is generally a 
summary method of surmounting the obstacles that cruel parents may 
have placed in the lovers’ path ; but though it is sometimes done in 
anticipation of the favourable inclination of the girl herself, and in spite 
of her struggles anil tears, no disinterested person interferes, and tho 
girls, late companions of tho abdpeted maiden, often applaud the 
exploit. 9 

The IIo husband has to pay a high price for Ills «rife, and it is 

* Numbor%xxxvi. 6. 
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certain that he highly appreciates her. Although he is not known 
to have for her any more endearing epithet than “%y old woman,” 
yet by no civilized race are wives treated with more consideration 
than by the untutored Ho. The whole of the domestic arrange¬ 
ments arc under her exclusive management. She is consulted on 
nil occasions, and I know one or two husbands whom I am almost 
inclined to regard as henpecked. The Kols seldom take a second 
wife during the lifetime of tho first, but I know instances of their 
having done so. The wife always cooks for her husband, and when 
the dinner is ready, they sit down and eat it together like Christians ; 
but the Onions have followed the Hindoo custom of making the 
woman cat the leavings o$ her lord. 

It is customary with all these tribes to pay particular attention to 
omens, when any of them set out to arrange the preliminaries of a 
marriage. The Hos who are more under the influence of this 
pperstition than their coguutcs or than tho Oraons, have a long list 
of deterrent signs, which have been described by Tiekcll in his paper 
above cpioted. I subjoin the most noticeable of those that arc observed 
by the Oraons. 

1. On leaving the house “ to win a bride”, they look out for 
omens. If a cow calls and the calf responds, it is good. If there is no 
response, the wooing is postponed or abandoned. 

2. If they find a dead mouse on the rond, they must stop and 
make a diagnosis. If ants and Hies have possessed themselves of the 
carcass, it is good, they go on. If the insects appear to have shunned 
it (which is not very likely to happen), they go hack. 

3. It is not good to meet oxen or buffaloes with their horns 
crossed, or to sec a hawk strike a bird, or to come upon women 
washing clothes. It is good to sec people burying a dead body, and 
to find on their road a cow giving milk to her calf. 

4. If they see a man cutting a tree, and the tree falls before they 
can get post it, it is very bad. If they pass before it falls, it is all 
right. A certain bird heard on the left gives a note of joy ; if heard 
on tho right, lie is a harbinger of woe. 

5. If, on approaching tho village of the girl, they come on women 
with water-pots'full, it is a happy omen. If they meet a party with 
£npty water-pots, it is a'bad one.. 
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The Nagporo Kols, whether of the Mooq^ah or Oraon tribe, anil all 
the cognate^ of tl* Moondahs that I know of, are passionately fond of 
dancing, and with them dancing ^ as much an accomplishment as it is 
with the civilized nations of Europo. They have a great variety 
of dances, and in each .different stops and figures are used, of great 
intricate, but tliey*arc performed with a neatness and precision that 
can only be acquired by great practice. Little children are hardly 
on their legs, before they begin to learn their dancing steps; and 
the result of this early training is that, however difficult tho 
step, the limbs of the performers fnove as if they belonged to one 
body. They have musical voices and a great variety of simple me¬ 
lodies. It is a fact that, when we raised ® corps of Kols, their earl^ 
practice in keeping step and time greatly facilitated the operations 
of drill; and the Missionaries have availed themselves of the musical 
talents and taste of the Kol converts to produce congregational singing 
that would be a credit to an English country church. • 

The dances arc seen to the greatest advantage at the great periodi¬ 
cal festivals called “ Jatras.” They are at appointed places and 
seasons, and when the day comes, all take a holiday and proceed to the 
spot in their best array. The girls, on those occasions, put on their 
best dress, generally a white “ saree” with a broad red border. They 
tastefully arrange flowers iu their hair and plumes of the long breast 
feathers of the paddy-bird. The young men wear Turkey red turbans, 
and add a snow white cloth to their usually scauty garb, and also 
adorn themselves with flowers and peacoek’s feathers. As parties from., 
the different villages come near the trysting place, they may bo 
observed finishing their toilettes in the open fields; when all is ready, 
the groups form, and yieir approach from different sides, with their 
banners and yak’s tails waving, horns and symbols sounding, mar¬ 
shalled into alternate ranks of lads and lasses all keeping perfect 
step and dress, with the gay head-dresses of the girls and the numer¬ 
ous brass ornaments of the boys glittering in the sun, forms a very 
lively and pleasing picture. They enter the grove where tho meeting 
is held in jaunty dashing style^ wheeling and countermarching and 
forming lines, circles and columns with grace ajjd precision. The 
dance with these movements is called “ klmrriah,” amt they are held 
in oil months of the year, a series of them following each other at 
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short intervals at differed places all over the countiy, and the atten¬ 
dance, at some that I have seen, could not be under 5,000 people, all 
enjoying themselves. 

When they enter the grove, the different groups join and dance tlio 
khurriuh together, forming one vast dancing procession. Then each 
takes its own place and plants its Hag and dances ■ round it till near 

cl 

sunset, when all go dancing homo. This is followed by a carouse 
in the village, after which the dance is often continued at the 
“ akrah ” all night. 

At each of these “ Jattras,” a kind of fair is held, and fairings and 
refreshments are tc be had in abundance. The young men ean treat 
Jheir partners with sweetmeats and do so. As already observed, 
there is a place in every village called “ akrah ” set apart for dancing 
and ceremonies. This is a circular arena with a post in the centre, 
and around it are benches for the spectators or for the dancers when 
wearied, the whole being generally shaded by fine old tamarind, the 
most beautiful of village trees. 

The season dances in the village open with the hnrrnm in July, 
at the commencement of the planting season. Them is a movement 
in this dunce culled “ hojar” when the girls suddenly kneel and pat 
tho ground in time to the music, as if caressing and coaxing it to be 
productive. Oh the day appointed for the ceremony, the boys and 
girls go in proqjpsion to the kurmm tree, cut and bring buck to tho 
village some branches, which are pluutcd in the akrah. An old 
man with a liberal allowance of beer is placed to watch these, whilst 
the young people refresh themselves. They all, old and young, then 
assemble in the akrah , and one of the elders harangues them, and 
after giving them much good advice, concludes by directing them to 
commence the dance. The songs sung on this occasion are in Hindoo, 
and contain allusions to the flooded state of the rivers and fields. 
They also sing an ode to the Satyomba Rajah. The kurrum is kept 
by the Soodh or Hindoo population as well us by the Kols. 

After harvest of the earlier crop of the planted rice, in November, 
the “ matha ” is danced by the boys and girls in the village. Tho 
girls, moving in a semicircle and clasping each others bands, dance 
with a very lively step _ and bowing motion of the body to the men 
who sing and play to them. The' girls have another dance at this 
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season called “ angua” because it is danced in front of the house 
instead of the akrajt; to this and to a feast held on the occasion the 
young men are not invited. * 

The “ Jadoor” dances commence on the completion of the great 
harvest of the rice cropland continue till the commencement of the 
hot season. This is one of the most characteristic dances,-from the 
peculiar way in which tlio arms* are interwoven and clasped behind 
the back of the performers. 

Then comes the “ Sarhool,” at the close of the month of Phalgoon 
or early in March. The Sarhool is the flower of the Saul tree which 
now blossoms. The boys and girls make garlands of these flowers, 
weave them in their hair and decorate their houses with them. The 
dance on this occasion, called the “ Baihini,” is a very frisky one. 
The boys and girls dance to each other, clasping hands and pirouetting, 
so as to cause dos-a-dos” concussions which appear to constitute 
the best part of the fun. Yet the subject of the song sung at the 
Sarhool feast is a sad one. A girl who hod married out of the village 
is supposed to return to it in aflliction, and to sit weeping at one side 
of the house, whilst her former associates are revelling at the other. 

• p 

The songs are in the Moomlah language. 

They have besides different dances for weddings, and a dance called 
“ Jumliir” which is suited to any occasion. The dances above briefly 
noticed arc all more qr less connected*with some reliqjpis ceremony, 
but this is left to the elders. The young people seem to me to take 
little interest in that part of the festival, which is, in proportion to 
tho dancing, in importance liko the bread to Falstaffs sack. They 
are always ready for a dance, and night after night in some villages 
the akrah drums collect the youths and maidons after tho oveuing 
meal, and if you go quietly to the scene, as I have done, you may 
find that, whilst some are dancing, others are flirting in the most 
demonstrative manner, seated in detached couples on the benches or 
on the roots of tho great trees, with arms round each others' waists, 
looking lovingly into each others’ faces. 

Next to dancing, that which most engrosses the mind of the Kol 
is tho belief in and fear of witchcraft. All disease in men and in 
cattle is attributed to one of two causes, the wrath «f some evil 
spirit who has to be'appeased, or tlu* spoil of some witch or sorcerer 
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who should be destroyed. The fear of punishment and, I may add 
for some of them, the respect they boar to tho orders of their rulers, 
restrain their hands, and witch murders are now very rare, bnt a 
village is soon made too hot to hold one who is supposed to be 
a witch. 

When a belief is entertained that sickness in ludamily, or mortality 
amongst cattle, or other misfortuno has been brought about by sorcery, 
a Sokha or witch-finder is employed to find out who has cast tho 
spell. By the Soklias various methods of divination aic employed. 
One of the most common is the dost by the stone and il puHa." The 
latter is a large . wooden cup shaped like a half cocoanut, used ns a 
measure for grain. It is, plaeed under a flat stone, and becomes a 
pivot for the stone to turn on. A boy is then placed in a sitting 
position on the stone, supporting himself by his hands, and the names 
of all the people in the neighbourhood arc slowly pronounced, and ns 
each name is uttered, a few grains of rice are thrown at tho boy; 
when they come to the name of the witch or wizard, the stone turns 
and the hoy rolls off! 

There is no necessary collusj^n between the Sokha and the boy; 
the motion of the hand throwing the rice produces cowm, and the 
Soklia is, I suppose, sufficiently a mesmerist to bring about tho required 
result when he pleases. 

The Singld^mi Kols or Ilos^lcft to themselves, not only considered 
it necessary to put to death a witch thus denounced, but if she bad 
children or other blood relations, they must all perish, as all of the 
same blood were supposed to be tainted. 

In 1857, when, in consequence of tho mutinies, Singbhoom was 
temporarily without officers, the Ho tribe# of the southern parts of 
the district, always the most turbulent, released from a restraint they 
had never been very patient under, set to work to search out the 
witches and sorcerers who, it was supposed, from tho long spell of 
protection they had enjoyed, had increased and multiplied to a danger¬ 
ous extent. In a report on this subject from the district officer, in 
1860, it is stated that “ the destruction of human lifo that ensned 
is too terrible tojcontemplate; whole families were put an end to. In 
some instances the destroyers, issuing forth in the dusk and commen¬ 
cing with the denounced wizaul and his household, went from house 
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to house, until before the morning dawn they had succeeded in ex¬ 
tinguishing, as they supposed, the whole race.” On the suppression 
of the disturbances, the return of *£ho refractory ITos to order was as 
sudden and decisive as had been their relapse into barbarism. The 
survivors of the families who had suffered at onco emerged with confi¬ 
dence frpm their hiding-places, and of tho cases of witchcraft-murder, 
thus or otherwise brought to notice, the perpetrators were in almost 
every instance prosecuted to conviction. 

It was melancholy to have to condemn men who themselves artlessly 
detailed every incident of the crime with which they were charged. 
The work of retribution was a sad task, but it was rigorously carried 
out, and we have not .since then had a single <case of witchcraft murder 
in tho Colchan. That the belief in the existence of witches and sorcerers 
is consequently extirpated, cannot be hoped. Nothing but their 
conversion from paganism could effect this. I am convinced that 
in most instances the prisoners, who in their examinations detailed 
the most marvellous effects of imputed sorcery, were sinccro believers 
in all that they narrated. 

Onc^of^thcm, named Mora, saw Jr wife killed by a tiger, which 
lie followed till it led him to tho house of a man named Poosa whom 
he knew. lie told Poosa's relations what had occurred, declaring to 
them that Poosa hail, in the form of a tiger, killcd*and eaten his 
wife. The relatives appealed to, did ciot for a momei^discredit the 
charge. They said they were aware that Poosa did possess the 
imputed power of metamorphosis. They brought liftn out and, deliver¬ 
ing him bound to his accuser, stood by whilst Mora deliberately put 
him ^0 death. 

In explanation of thqjr having so acted, they deposed tliat Poosa 
had one night devoured an entire goat and roured like a tiger, whilst 
lie was eating it; and on auother occasion ho infomicd his friends he 
had a longing to eat a particular bullock, and that very night that 
very bullock was killed and devoured by a tiger 1 

From their having lived so long together, it is not surprising that 
wo should find the religions ceremonies of the Oroon and Moondah 
almost identical. The Oraons have adopted thq^religion of the 
Moondah, but they retain'some features of their origmaWaith which 
indicate that it was in many essential points different from that to 
which they have conformed. 
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I have already observed that the Pahnn or village priest is in alt 
probability an Oraon institution. The Kajmafo-.li. have a similar 
fnnetionary called ‘ Deniatn,’ who, foretells events, offers sacrifices, 
regulates feasts and exorcises devils. In the Ho and Moondah villages, 
all priestly functions may be performed by the head of the family, or, 
if the occasion be one in which the village generally is concerned, by 
any elder of the rcquisit#knowlcdge and experience. They worship 
the sun, “ Singbonga,” as the supreme being, the creator, the preserver; 
and a number of secondary gods, all invisible ; material idol worship 
they have none. The paganism of the Ho and Moondah in all 
essential features i.< shamanistic. 

The Oraons, in additicn to the Pahan whose business it is to offer 
sacrifices for the benefit of the community, have recourse to a person 

called u Ojha” whom they consult regarding the proper spirit to he 

< 

invoked and the nature of the sacrifice that is required of them, and 
whose functions appear to me to bear a strong resemblance to those 
of the medicine man of the African tribes. The Oraons have wooden 
images or stones to represent the village and domestic spirits that they 
worship. Tims a carved pos^pn the centre of their dancing arena 
represents the tutelary deity of the village, “ Duroo j” and they have 
objects of some kind to represent their domestic gods, penafes. 

They nevei* build a house, or select a new site for a village or even 
a new threshy-floor, without consulting the ojha and omens. When 
a new house is ready for the reception of its owners, an ojha is called, 
and he takes earth from the hearth and charcoal, and mixing them 
together, marks on the floor a magic circle. In tbe centre of this 
he places an egg, and on the egg a split twig of the Bel tree. The 
egg is then roasted and eaten by the people who are to occupy 
the house. This is followed by a great feast and dancing—a regular 
house-warming-—on the top of the house an image of a fish is hung 
to avert the evil eye. These peculiarities in the paganism of the 
Oraon, and only practised by Moondahs who live in the same village 
with them, appear to me to savour thoroughly of feticisiu: before 
affirming this positively, it wouhj be advisable to examine more 
minutely the customs of the Rajmahal hill tribes; but the elephant 
gods, depicted by W. Sherwill as seen in their villages, are very fetish 
* in appearance.* r -> 

* Vide Journal; Asiatic Society Bengal, No. VII. 1851, page 553. 
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The Moondahs, without applying to an ojha #r mcdicinc-man, 
consult auguries in choosing the site of a house, with prayer to 
Singhonga. A smalf quantity of # rice is placed in holes made at tho 
four comers of the selected site, where it is left all night; and if found 
undisturbed in tho morning, the site is good. The same process is 
gone through in selecting a new site for a village. Prayer is offered 
to Singhonga twice, first, that 9 the test^^plied may truly indicate 
if the site be good or bad; secondly, for a blessing ou the chosen site. 

It is the fashion to call the religion of the Kols ‘ devil worship,’ but 
this is not strictly correct; for although the iuinof deities nuiy be mostly 
of a malevolent nature ami therefore devils who ha'je to be propitiated, 
still Singhonga is worshipped as a beneficent god. This worship 
of the sun as the supreme deity is the foundation of tho religion 
of tho Oraons as well as tho Moondahs. By the former ho is invoked 
as Dhurnii, the holy one. Ilf is the creator and the preserver, and 
with reference to his purity, white animals are offered to him by his 
votaries. IIo is not regarded as the anthor of sickness or calamity; 
but he may be appealed to to avert it, and this appeal is often made, 
whenJtho^sacrifices to the minor dei^s have been unproductive. 

But besides these occasional sacrifices, all Moondahs who hold to 
the faith of their ancestors, are especially bound to make a certain 
number of offerings to Singbonga during their tenufls of the posi¬ 
tion of head of tho family. Qo may take his own time about them, 
but ho will not l>e happy in his mind till he completes his comple¬ 
ment and clears the account. I obtained this information from the 
Kherialis, and on speaking about it to some ancient Pahans and 
Moondah elders, was told that it undoubtedly is the orthodox practice, 
but it has been neglected. The sacrifices are five in number: 
1st, fowls; 2nd, a pig; 3rd, a wliite goat ; 4th, a ram ; 5th, a buffalo'; 
and they must be offered in tho open plain in front of an ant 
hill, or with an ant hill as an altar. Sacrifices to other gods are 
generally offered in the “ Saerna,”* the sacred grove of Sal trees, the 
remnant of the primeval forest left for tho spirits when the settlement 
was first made. 9 

The names and attributes of the inferior deities qje nearly the same 
amongst the Hos in Singbhoom, the Moondahs and Orosns in Chota- 

* Or ‘ Sarar^’ * Charon.’ 
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Nagpore, and amongst the Sontlials ‘ passim.’ Marang Booroo and 
Pongla his wife; Dcsaoolti, Jaer Boori, Eckin Bonga, Boora Bonga, 
Choree Dcsoolli aud Bara arc invoked in Chota-ftugpore. 

The Sonthals have Marang Booroo, also Maniko his brother and 
Jaer his sister. Tickell’s paper in Vol. IX, part 2nd of this Journal 
gives the Singbhoom gods and their attributes* They too have 
Marang Booroo and Poi^pa, Desaoolli and Jaer Boori or Jaer Era 
and others. In cases of sickness the Ho, after ascertaining by angary 
which of the gods should be propitiated, will go on offering sacrifices 
till the patient recovers or his live stock is entirely exhausted. 

Next to Singbonga I am inclimgd to place the deity that is adored 
as ,£ Marang Booroo.” Booroo means mountain, but every mountain 
has its spirit, and the word is therefore used to mean god or spirit* 
also. Marang Booroo is the great spirit or great mountain. Not far 
from the village of Lodmah in Ohla -Nagpore one of the most 
conspicuous hills on the plateau is called Marang Booroo, and here 
the great spirit is supposed to dwell. It is worshipped by the 
Sonthals, the Bhoomij, the IIos, the Mooiuluhs and the Oraons. The 
two latter make pilgrimages to it. The IIos have some vague notion 
of its situation; the more distant members of the family canonize 
some hill more conveniently situated. 

The Marang Booroo is especially venerated ns the lord of rain. 
Before the rains the women go to the top of the hill, under the 
leadership of the wives of the Pahans, with drums, which are on this 
occasion only played on by young ladies, and with offerings of milk 
and leaves of the Bel tree. On the top of the hill there is a flat mass 
of rock on which they deposit their offerings. 

The wives of the Pahans now kneel dowij, and with hair loosened 
invoke the deity, beseeching him to give their crops seasonable rain. 
They shake their heads violently as they reiterate this prayer, till they 
work themselves into a plirensy, and tlio movement becomes involuntary. 
They go on thus wildly gesticulating, till a “ little cloud like a man’s 
band” is seen. Then they ai-iso, take up the dining, and dance the 
Kurrun on the rock, till Marang Booroo’s response to their prayer is 
beard in the distant rumbling of thunder, and they go home rejoicing. 

* Thus the? have for their altars groves and high places liko the idolatrous 
* Jews. c 
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They must go “ fasting to the mount,” anil stay there till 11 there is a 
sound of ab^ndanoe of rain,” when they get them down to eat and 
drink. My informant tells me it r always comes before evening. Wo 
must conclude that the old women arc wonderfully clover at taking a 
‘ forecast,’ and do not cbmnicnce the fast till thev sniff the rain. 

All t^e villagers living in the vicinity of the hill make offerings of 
goats, whenever they think it desirable to |fR>pitiate this spirit; but he 
is not invoked in cases of sickness, unless the ojlia declares it necessary. 
Sometimes bullocks are offered. 

Tho next in importance in Chota-’Nagpore appeal's to be the spirit 
Dara, whom tho Oraons and Moon£hs living with*them adore in the 
form of a carved post stuck up where the great jalras are held, or in 
the village dancing placo. Dara appears to be a god of rather 
bacchanalian characteristics, worshipped amidst much revelling and 
wassail. A sacrifice to him of fowls is followed by a feast in his 
honour, at which all tho elders drink themselves into a state of sottish 
drunkenness, whilst tho young people dance and make love ; and next 
day conics the jalra which all tlio country attend. 

Th<^ Penates aro generally called the “ old folks.” They are in 
fact tho manes of tho votaries’ ancestors ; votive offerings are made to 
them when their descendants go on a journey, aiul they arj generally 
the first that aro propitiated when there is sickness in the family. 
By tho Siugbhoom Kols, the manea*oi the ancestors of the principal 
lady of the house are also honoured. The offerings to them are made 
on the path by which she was brought home as a bride. Dcsaoolli « 
and Jaeroolli are propitiated for harvests and for cattle, Chandoo 
Seeknr, tho same probably as the Cliauala of the IIos, for children. 

The Palian has to solejnnize regularly the following festivals. The 
Hnrihur, at the commencement of the planting season. Every one 
then plants a branch of the Belowa in liis field and each contributes 
a fowl, a pitcher of beer and a handful of rice to the feast. The sacrifice 
is offered to Desaoolli, Jaer Boori and others, in the Sacma. 

During the Sarhool—when the Sal trep blossoms—-the sacrifice of a 
goat and fowls is offered in the Sasrna by the Pahan to the manes of the 
founders of the village and to Dara. The introduction of the Sal 
blossom, in memory of the forest that was clewed when tlifc village was 
formed, is very appropriate. At th£ kkurria Poojab, when the rice is 
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harvested, the sacrifice is offered and the feast takes place on the 
Pahan’s threshing floor. * 

Dalikattari: every second year, a fowl, every third year a ram, 
every fourth year a buffalo. To provide what is required for this feast, 
the Pahan holds the Dalikattaree land. 

I have already alluded to the division of the Moondahs and their 
cognates into “ Keclles”<br elans. Many of the Oraon clans and 
some of the Moondah in Chota-Nagpovo arc called after animals, and 
they must not kill or eat what they are named after. 

Thus the Moondah “ Uuidhi’* and the Oraon “ Minjrar” or Eel 
tribe will not kill! or eat that li^ The IJuwlc, Crow, Heron tribes 
will not kill or eat those birds. Livingstone, quoted in Latliam,* tells 
us that the sub-tribes of the Bitsliauims (or Bcchuanns) are similarly 
named after certain animals, and a tribe never eats tho animal from 
which it is named, using the term, “ t/«,” hate or dread, in reference 
to killing it. 

The above curious coincidence tempts me to give a few more details 
regarding the Oraon clans. 

The “ Tirki”—have? an objection to animals whose eyes are not 
yet open, and tlieir own offspring arc never shewn till they are wide 
awake. # 

The “ Ekkar”—will not touch the head of a tortoise. 

The “ Katelioor”—object to water in which mi elephant has boon 
bathed. 

The “ Amdiar”—will not eat the foam of the river. 

Tho “ Kujrar”—will not eat the oil of the Kujri tree, or sit in its 
shade. 

The “ Tiga”—will not eat the monkey. 

The Ho chiefs could give me no signification for the names in 
which their families rejoice. The following are the most aristocratic, 
the Boorioolli, the Pooithi, Sincoi, Baipni, Soondee, Bundri. 

I do not know of any peoplo who are more careful in regard to the 
disposal of their dead tliaq arc the tribes of whom I am treating, 
especially the Singbhoom Kols and best classes of the Moondahs. 

On the death' of a Ho or Moondah, a very substantial coflin is 
constructed and placed <on faggots of firewood. Tho body, carefully 
* Latham’s Ethnology, VoL 11. p. 160. 
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washed and anointed with oil and turmeric, is reverently laid in the 
coffin, and all t bedclothes and ornaments used by the deceased are 
placed with it, and also any mon^y that lie had about him when ho 
died. Then the lid of the coffin is put on and faggots piled above 
and around it, and the whole is burned. The cremation takes placo 
in fronj of the deceased’s house. Next morning water is thro wn on 
the ashes and search made for tVc bones; all the larger fragments aro 
carefully preserved, the remainder, with the ashes, are buried then and 
there. The selected bones aro placed in a vessel and hung up in the 
house in a place where they may be*continually viewed by the widow 
or mother. Thus they remain ti^ the very extensive arrangements 
necessary for the final disposal are effected- A largo monumental 
stone has to be selected, and it is sometimes so large that tlio 
men of several villages are employed to move it. It is brought 
to the family burial place, which with the IIos is close to their 
houses, and with the Oraons generally separated from the village 
by a stream. A deep round hole is dug beside the stone, and when 
all is ready, a procession is formed, consisting of one old woman 
carrying the hones on a decorated bamboo tray, one or two men 
with deep soumling wooden drums, and half a dozen young girls, 
those in the front rank carrying empty anil partly broken pitchers, 
and brass vessels. The procession moves with a solemn ghostly 
sliding step, in time to the deep sounding drum. The old woman 
carries the tray on her head, but at regular intervals she slowly 
lowers it, and as she does so, tlic girls gently lower and mournfully 
reverse the pitchers and brass vessels, to shew that they aro empty. 

In this manner the remains are taken to tlio house of every friend 
and relative of tlio deceased, within a circle of a few miles, anil 
to evciy house in the village, and as it approaches, the inmates 
come out and mourn, as they call to mind all the good qualities of tlio 
deceased. The bones arc thus conveyed also to all his favourite haunts, 
to the fields he cultivated, to the grove lie planted, to the thresh ing- 
lloor where he worked, and to the akrah where he made merry. When 
this part of tlio ceremony is completed, the procession returns to the 
village and moves in circles round the grave, gradually approaching its 
goal: at last it stops, and a quantity of vice and other foo<4, cooked and 
uncooked, is now cast into the hole* The bonos are then pnt into a 
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now earthen vessel aiul deposited on the lice, and the hole is filled in 
and covered with the largo slab which effectually closes it against 
desecration. 

The collection of these massive grave stones under the fine old 
tamarind trees is a remarkable feature in Kol villages, and almost an 
indelible one, for they are found in many places where Kols have not 
existed for centuries. Besides the grave stones, monumental stones 
arc set up outside the village to the memory of men of note. They 
are fixed in an earthen plinth, on which, shaded by the pillar, the ghost 
is supposed to sit. The Khcrn.hs have collections of these monu¬ 
ments in the litthv enclosure round their houses, and offerings and 
libations are constantly made to them. 

The funeral ceremonies above described are of a composite order, 
mingling with the Hindoo custom of cremation, what was in all 
probability their original mode of burial; but a very profound 
reverence for the dead pervades them all. I think it is very probable 
that the Kols originally disposed of their dead differently. The eoflin, 
though pul together on the faggots that are to consume it, has projec¬ 
tions as if to facilitate transport. Omit the burning and substitute 
burial, and we have the careful disposal and subsequent adoration of tho 
dead that is practised by the Chinese ; hut the burning of the body and 
the long retention of the ashes in a portable form may have been 
adopted at a time when ilie tribe could not bo certain of continued 
residence in one place. 

Tickell has given at length the IIo legend of the origin of the human 
race. It is supremely absurd, and very few of the present generation 
know anything or cave anything about it. 1 have always found such 
legends changeable and untrustworthy. With no written record to 
give them permanence, they are altered cither to suit- new con¬ 
ditions or the fancy of the reciter. Tims though the Kols have 
known the English for little more than half a century, they assign to 
them a most honourable place in their genesis. The Assam A hors and 
G arrows do just the same. 

c 

I do not think that the present generation of Kols have any notion 
of a heaven or a liyjl that may not be traced to Bruhmiuical or Christian 
teaching. The old idea is that the souls of the dead become “ bhools ,” 
spirits, but no thought of reward tv punishment is connected with tho 
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change. When a IIo swears, flic oath has no reference whatever to a 
future state. He jways, that if lie speak not the truth ho may ho 
afflicted in tins world with the hw&U>f all, health, wealth, wife, children; 
that ho may sow without reaping and finally may be devoured by a 
tiger; but he swears not, by any hope of happiness beyond the grave, 
lie has in his primitive state no such hope, and I believe that most 
Indian aborigines, though the/ may hayc some vague ideas of conti¬ 
nuous existence, will be found ecpially devoid of original notions in 
regard to tho Judgment to come. 

It may be said that the funeral ceremonies I have described, indicate 
clearly a belief in resurrection, else why should foot^ clothes and money 

be burned with the bodv or buried with the ashes? The Kola have 

- • 

given me t^samo explanation of this that I once before received from 
the ClmlilflHi Mishmcos in Upper Assam, who have no notion of any 
existence beyond the grave. They do not wish to benefit by tho loss 
of their friend, which they would do if they were to appropriate any 
article belonging to him: they therefore give with him all his person¬ 
alties, all property that ho and he alone used and benefited by; but 
this does not apply to tho stock of the farm and household property 
that all profit by, or even to new cloth, for that might have been 
procured for any member of tho family. It often happens that a 
respectable ‘ IIo’ has goods of this nature, that he abstains from using 
even once, because if once used, thy article will be destroyed at his 
Tlcath. 

The Moondali Oraon races arc passionately fond of field sports, and 
arc so successful that large and small game soon disappear from tho 
vicinity of considerable settlements ; and tliey fear not to make a new 
settlement, consisting only of a few lmts, in the jungles most infested 
by wild beasts. Every year at the commencement of tho hot season, 
they form great hunting parties which are well described in TieholJ’s 
memoir. They are also greatly addicted to cock-fighting. They have 
periodical meets at assigned places whore hundreds of lighting cocks 
are collected. Cruel steel spin’s are used, and* the combat is always 
d V out ranee, the victims becoming thb property of the owners of 
the victorious birds. This is, I think, the only stake. They are 
fond of fishing loo, and some of them are very expert in spearing largo 
fish. 


t 
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Tlie arms of the Kola are to this day what they wore in the days of 
tl Hama "—the how and arrow and battle-axe. ^The bow is simply 
a piece of bamboo, and the string is of the same material. The war 
arrows have large broad blades doubly and trebly barbed, blit they 
make them of all shapes : poison they do not use. They commence 
practice with the bow and arrow at the earliest ago. In Singbhoom 
boys three and four years old and Upwards, when herding cattle or 
otherwise engaged, have always their bow, and blunt and sharp arrows; 
the former for practice, the latter to bring down birds when they have 
a chance. ■ 

In the villages of Cliota-Nagporc where tho Oraon and Moondah are 
mixed up together, tho difference of character between the two races 
is not much marked ; but if wc compare the Singhhoom Jfrs or Cliota- 
Nagpore Mankecs and the Oraons, wc see strong contrast^^The Oraon 
lias the lively happy disposition of the Negro, lie is fond of gaiety, 
decorating rather than clothing his person, and whether toiling or 
playing, is always cheerful. 

Tho Ho or Moondah has more tho dignity and reserve of the North 
American Indian, at least when he is sober. He appears to loss 
advantage when he is drunk, and he is not unfreqnontly in that state. 
At all festivals and ceremonies, deep potatjons of the rice-beer called 
“cf-lnj” arc finely indulged in by both sexes. Inspirited by this 
beverage, the young men and girls dance together all day and half tho 
night; but the dances are perfectly correct, and whenever theso 
meetings have led to improprieties, it is always attributed to a too 
free indulgence in er/eg. As a rule, the men are reserved and highly 
decorous in their treatment of the women; and the girls, though 
totally free from the prudery that secludes altogether or averts the 
head of a Hindoo or Mahommcdan maiden when seen by a man, have 
a modest demeanour, combined with frank open manners and womanly 
grace. 

It is said by some, that at the seasons of their great festivals 
amongst themselves, breaches of chastity are of frequent occurrence; 
but tho mere freedom of intercourse allowed to the sexes is likely to 
be viewed with unmerited prejudice and misconstrue^ by their neigh¬ 
bours of different race who placosuch restrictions upon it, and I believe 
that this may give rise to false imputations of impropriety. It is, at 
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all events, a fact that illegitimate births are rare. Ont of her own 
tribe, a Ho girl is hardly ever known to go astray, though from the 
freedom allowed to her and, for a tropical climate, the ripe age at which 
she is likely to he sought in marriage, she must have to pass through 
many temptations. 

The lios are acutely sensitive under abusive language that at all 
reflects upon them, and may 15e and often are driven to commit 
suicide by an angry word. If a woman appears mortified by anything 
that lias hcen said, it is unsafe to let her go away till she is soothed. 
The men arc almost as sensitive as tine women, and you cannot offend 
them move than by doubting their word. It has often seemed to me 
that the more a statement tells against thenjpelves, the more certain 
they are to j^ll the exact truth about it. It frequently happens that 
a man is himself the first poi son to bring to notice that he has com¬ 
mitted a crime; he tells all about it, and deliberately gives himself up 
to he dealt with according to law. , 

The Oraou is, I think, less truthful, ho is more given to vagabondis¬ 
ing, and wandering over the face of the earth in search of employment; 

ho soon loses all the freshness of his character. lie returns after an 

• • 

absence of years, unimproved in appearance, more given to drink and 
self-indulgence, less genial jtnd truthful than before, with a hag of 
money that is soon improviikntly spent. Those who liflvc never left 
their own country have far more pleasing manners and dispositions, than 
tfioso who return to it after years spent in other parts of India or 
beyond the seas. The fact is, they are not an improvable people. 
They are best seen in their wild state. 

There is no more pleasing trait amongst all these tribes than their 
kindly affectionate manner one towards another. I never saw girls 
quarrelling, and never heard them abuse each other. They arc the 
most unspitefnl of their sex, and the men never coarsely abuse and 
seldom »peak harshly of the women. This is remarkable on this side 
of India*whcrc you seldom pass through a bazar without hearing women 
screeching indecent abuse at each other across the street, whilst the 
men look on. A Kol girl’s vocabulary is*as free from had language of 
this kind as a Bengalee’s is full of it. 

The young Onions of both sexes aro intensely fond o4 decorating 
their persons with beads and brass ornaments. These they entirely 
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discard on embracing Christianity, and the converts may be always 
recognised by the total absence of all such adornment. The converts 
do not join in the dances, or festivals, and must not even be seen ns 
spectators, when they arc going on. They appear indeed to lose all 
relish for their old amusements, and shrink with horror at the idea of 
resuming their discarded ornaments. Ami as Christianity is rapidly 
Spreading amongst them, and in all probability will continue to spread 
more and more rapidly every year, it is quite possible that in the course 
of a few generations, the most marked characteristics of the races I am 
describing, will have been effaced for ever. It is marvellous with what 
firmness old prcji: lieos are abandoned, old customs discarded, and even 
tastes changed, when they become Christians; and there is now a wide¬ 
spread feeling amongst the Kols themselves, that this change will 
inevitably come upon them all. 

The Mooiulah-Oraon are a rapidly increasing people. Wo may 
form some calculation as to the rate of increase by the statistics of tho 
Mission. In 1804, the baptised converts numbered 5,02.“], and in that 
year there were 195 births to 80 deaths. In 1805 there were 7,828 
baptized Christians, and the births during tho year were 800 to 80 

i 

deaths. The number of professing Christians is probably double tho 
number registered as baptized. I subjoin in a tabular form brief 
vocabularies cf the Moondahs and their magnates, referring to TiekcH’s 
memoir for a full notice of the language. I annex notes on the Oraon 
language with which I have been kindly favoured by the Reverend 
Frederic Batsch. 
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List of woids and phrases to he noted and used as test words for the 
discovery of the radical affinities of languages, and for easy 
comparison. 

Numerals. One to ten. Twenty. 


rtonouns. I. 

We. 

Thou. 

You. 

He. 

They. 

Jland. 

Foot. 

Nose. 

Eye. 

Mouth. 

Tooth. 

Ear. 

Hair. 

Head. 

Tongue. 

Belly. 

Back. 

Iron. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Go. 

Eat. 

Sit. 


Of 

me. 

Mine. 

Of 

us. 

Our. 

Of 

thee. 

Thine. 

Of 

you. 

Your. 

Of 

him. 

His. 

Of 

them. 

Their. 


Father. 

Mother. 

Brother. 

Sister. 

Man.* 

Woman. 

Wife. 

Child. 

Son. 

Daughter. 

Slave.* 

Cultivator. 

Shepherd. 

God. 

Devil. 

i 

Come. 

Beat. 

Stand. 


Fifty. Hundred, 


Sun. 

Moon. 

Star. 

Fire. 

Water. 

House. 

Horse. 

Cow. 

Dog. 

Cat. 

Cock. 

Duck. 

Ass. 

Camel. 

Bird. 

J)ic. 

Give* 

Bun. 
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Up 

down 

beforo 

near 

far 

, behind 

who 

what 

1 

why 

and 

hut 

if 

yes 

no 

alas. 

A Father. 

Two Fathers. 

Fathers. 

Of a father. 


OE fathers. 

To a father. 


To fathers. 

From a father. 

From fathers. 

A daughter. 

Two daughters. 

Daughters. 

Of a daughter. 

Of daughters. 

To a daughter. 

To daughters. 

From a daughter. 

From daughters. 

A good man. 

Two good men. (rood men. 

Of a good man. 

Of good men. 

To a good man. 

To good men. 

From a good 

man. 

From good men. 

A good woman. 

Good women. 

A had hoy. 


A bad girl. 

good 

better 

best 

high 

higher 

highest 

a horse 

a marc 

horses maves 

a hull 

a cow 

hulls cows 

a dog 

a bitch 

dogs hitches 

ft hc-goat 

a female goat 

... goats 

a male deer 

a female deer 

deer. 

I am 

Thou art 

He is. 

We are 

You arc 

They arc. 

I was 

Thou wnst 

He was. 

We were 

You were 

L 

They were 

Be. 

To he. Being. Having been. 

I may he. 

I shall he. 

I should be. 
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Beat. 

To beat. Beating. 

Having beaten. 

I l^cat. 

Thou beatest. 

ife beats. 

We beat. 

You beat* 

They beat. 

I am beating. 

I was beating. 

I had beaten. 

I may beat. 

I shall beat. 

I should beat. 

I am bcat&n. 

I Avas tycaten. 

I shall bo beaten. 

I go. 

Thou gocst. 

He goes. 

I went. 

Thou wentost. 

lie went. 

Go. 

Going. 

Gone. 


What is your name ? 

How old is this horse ? 

IIow far is it from here to Kashmir ? 

How many sons are there in your father’s house ? 
I have walked a long way to-day. 

The son of my uncle is married to her sister. 

In the house is the saddle of the white horse. 
PTit the saddle upon his back. 

I have beaten his son with many stripes. 

He is^jraaing cattle on the top of the hill. 

He is sitting on a horse under that tree. 

Jlis In-other is taller than his sister. 

The price of that is two rupees and a half. 

My father lives in that small house. 

Give this rupee to him. 

Take those rupees from him. 

Heat him well and bind him with ropes. 

Draw water from the well. 

Walk before me. # 

Whose boy eomes behind you ? 

From whom did you buy that ? 

From a shop-keeper of the village. 
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.-*a 

*r bo*a 
60 g *? 

fi w • l-l 

3 P .p 


e 

^ '3 

*s v a 

ip g> ^ 

□ *3 i 

5! W .*h 
.2, rt -Q 


f 3 1 | 

o-s o a 
A 3 XI M 
44 ,P 44 44 


2 s os 
5 


^ * *f» 

eoo _ ooo 

be bo bo *5,‘£/P* bo bp bp 

g S§ iif g s § 

l>Sa & S s 


M S »ph 

s iS a 


h i 


ea ffl S3 

« Ph 44 

'rt & 1 g 


«8 TJ 

Sul 

•5^9 


o • 

| 8 
• a ^ 


g w a 

*5 O e8 *rj 
44 UD 00 44 


«S - 

5 jj 

Orfl d 

2 3 -g o, 

a ns ^ p 


c8 g 

op a 

bO Ph 04 


g eS 

'S'S O 

O ra 

pj pj .^r 


a 

&S?o 

tJ.S § 

a 

r* as 

a p * 

d’S M 
fl fl O 

L. ^ 

S ° a 

j 3 :S os 

§ 3 3 


^ « s 

«8 <D O 

^ a-a 

03 05 QJ 

• H 

a 

w 1-4 


•j3 ■§ "w 

a 


vos ’•« p3 


•a a .2 -a 
1 pIP« -M'S 


a a a 

a *a ss 


bo | ■ eS 
P .2 P 
O P o 


S3 

p p ii 

r 2 , 2 g 
« 5 5 
p a ► 
® .a cs 


■■§•§»•§ s 


•H , 

44 P<^ 
ra Ph p 
cS eS cS 
44 T3 44 


44 -g p ja 
’3 -3 'S « 

rQ Ph 44 g 


rt 5 3 

1 5 
safe 


*3'-3 g S’”* 12 g 

44 st 44 Ph 44 a 


oj 

>•» ® 3 

o 5 ® .2 -a M 

►5. . o pp ia rP 

SehM 


a § 

O JH 


Lh ti 

a *s 

o 43 


l-gfc 

W^w 1 


wSX 


O o 3 « 

Sew .as 



60 . 

P bO 
rH 2 P 

p Ph C9 
43 e3D 


ago 
*^ 


i SL 05 

^ g 

+-> -M -+J ca 


• u 

_h d 2 

sH s a 


allu or male ho horh mi hiwa kun 
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«s 

^ c3 

*s '!c 

3 a s 


r* - 

o tog 

o P © 


05 

eg 3 

(O CCrM 

C3 cd O 


•9^ 

. o'S 


• 

c3 eB 

ft- rcJ 

« ® 
© w © 

'8*2 


g *8 
rid 

f £ £ 
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2 

*p 

rd 


es 

■M 

OJ 

PJ 

*-%•£ 


o ^ 


a-si 


r/3 r^-i 
<t> ■"* 

*4 

© (-T 
£ *3 


9 

Is 

N 

•> 

Q> 

2 

© 


• c8 

ee 3 

■g a 

3 


o d 


& « £ 


^ fl 


V 

© 

s M 

'S 8 
* s 

j=r«“ 

'o ®~ 

isj 

© < 
® rO 


© 

rd 


9 

efi 

Cu 

.$544 44 

« i« fl 
p-t p iod 


'o -M 

Sag 
s£ 3 


'I 

*3 tT,o 

„s 


9* 

*d 


d 

V'JS 

rd « 


© 

© 

a 

T3 

OS 


WJ 

§ 


a, 


lg 8 

« a ^ 

3 o 

W • *—a 


a 


44 -P 

- ?..a *a 

<v sd to 


£-d44 

i tc 'CC 

fco © '3 
« "d 44 


■h4h 

«s CO © 

P « © 
Sdd 


2 

>« 

rs 

'a *3 
^ '©44 

'5 C3 ’ -4 

Stf 3 '© :§ 
rO os 44 44 


a "S ‘2 

3 44 44 


© a 


. d ^ 
co »*• © © 

© © © rd 

*W P*d il 


d 
d © 

Si rt 

rd d c/3 

©SO 

d d bo 


o 

o 


'© 

d 


a 


_ 43 

fra fra CD 

-Sd si 


a 


>04 _ 

T3 .© 

a g d 

ado 
d M 04 


2 

15 

es 

'os *d 
CS -S 44 M 
-& ,3 ^3 si 

d dflO 


© 

rd 08 flS 

■as § 

a ■3.3 


c8 
M 
m CS 

« s 

'© a 


rd 
■* -T'flS 

rP *3 £ 

CO ?3 g 

a* .jj *3 
44 Eo :d. 


cos 'S 

'© *S lO 
■c a rd tf 

Pi d rd © 


SB 

§ 


© 

■s 

d 

<9 

a 


vcJ 

k, 

bI 

to 43 




© O fra 

© O © 

Shsj 


fra dS Sb 

’© © § 

tn»b 


. fra 
fra © © 

J3 d +i © 

22 J 3 \ 

Pm S »oq 1 


■g 

g,M 

a^p= 


Child santana iarzund chojuk bal, chokra baluk 

Son putra pesr oghiil pootra, beta putra 

daughter duhitfi, kanyd dokhtr khz pootree, betee putree 
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JS 

<8 

"5* 

C3 

Ph 


'a"3 
S 3 

O r=S 
CO ZJ 


c5 

C3 


§ es 

S s 
*1 
iP.sJS 
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Kashmirec Vocdbulai'y and Grammatical Forms. 

In consequence of recent discussions in *the Society, Mr. L. Bowring, 
Commissioner of Mysore, was kind enough to let me know that he had 
many years ago compiled and sent to the Society a Kashmiree Voca¬ 
bulary. The result has been the discovery of a paper as valuable as 
the hereditary reputation of the author would lead us to expect, which 
the Society now loses no time in publishing, and which it has been 
thought well to put in this place in connection with cfUr Ethnological in¬ 
quiries. Mr. Bowring’s paper gives us a far {filler and better knowledge 
of the Kashmirec language than anything that we have yet had. The 
Vocabularies arc very full, exact, and well arranged, and the grammati¬ 
cal forms of the verb especially are very fully setrforth. It is only neces¬ 
sary (treating the matter etlinologically) to observe that since Persian 
has been for several hundred years the language of Government, 
religion and literature in Kashmir, and there has also been a long 
counoption^witli Hiiulustfp. and the Punjab, a vast number of Persian 
words and phrases* and some Hindustanee and Punjabce expressions 
have necessarily incorporated themselves in the modern Kashmiree, 
especially as spoken by the better classes. In fact,*that wonderful 
language Persian infuses itself wherever it comes in contact, and it 
abounds in Kashmiree just as in the upper class Uindustanee and in fact 
in Turkish also. Hence a faithful specimen of the Kashmiree of the 
present day will he found to contain many foreign words. But they 
are easily distinguishable, still wearing their foreign dress and little 
adapted to the native ijprms ; and for the most part such words need 
not be confounded with original native words in such a way as to 
mislead us regarding the radical affinities of the language. 

I have taken the liberty of omitting from Mr. Bowring’s vocabularies 
a few evidently Persian words of a literary, and for the most part com¬ 
pound character, as I thought that these, woujd not serve our present 
purpose. Some remain as now* part of the ordinary vulgar tongue, 
but looking both to the vdcablos and to the grammar, I think it will 
be found that Kashmiree is certajply allied to the Indi&n language* 
rather^.han to the Persian. 
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Mr. Soaring has, perhaps, in the examples which he has given, put 
the declension of the noun rather too simply. He lias used the unin¬ 
flected Indian form ‘ Manush’ for man and the Persian wotd ‘ Zananah* 
for woman. He shows, however, that most Kashmiree nouns are in¬ 
flected to form the plural, and I think it will be found that almost all 
real Kashmiree nouns are inflected for eases also. Both my own 
observations and those of Messrs. EdgSworth and Leech, as well as Mr. 
Bowring’s dialogues give the proper Kashmiree form for man 
‘ Mohnyn,’ plural ‘ Mohnivi.’ And the following which I take from 
Leech is, I believe, the true declension of the Kashmiree noun ‘ Nichu,’ 
a son. 

A son, nichu Sons, nichivi. 

Of a son, nichivi-sand Of sons, nieliiven-sand. 

To a son, nichivis To sons, nichiven. 

Prom a son, nicliini^u From sons, nichiven-nislii. 

With respect to the variations of the genitive case, Mr. Edgeworth 
seems to differ from Mr. Bowring, saying that the genitive affix is, 
like Hindustancc, governed in point of gender by the noun which fol¬ 
lows rather than by that which precedes it. So far as I could make 
out from cursory inquiry on the spot, it seemed to me that in fact the 

form of this affix is affected by both the preceding and the following 

nouns. Indeed- it seems to have the most extraordinary chameleon¬ 
like variety of shapes, aceording c to the positions in which the words 
are placed, and the only conclusion of my inquiries was, that the rules 
of Kashmiree declension arc scf complicated, that nothing but careful 
and scientific study will reduce them to shape. 

It may be added that feminines are formed from masculines by 
inflections, as— 

Masculine. Feminine. 

Gur, horse. guir, mare. 

Kokur, cock, kokair, hen. 

Tsawal, he goat, tsavij, she goat. 

Batak, drake, batich, duck. 

|l 

Kav, male crow, kavin, female crow. 

The language is evidently altogether subject to very many post- 
inflections, and abounds in affixes and postpositions. 

G. Gampbrt.Ii. 4 
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Vocabulary of the Kashmiri Language.^—By L. Bowring, Esq., 

• Commissioner of Mysore. 

t • ,f 

The following vocabulary was •prepared in Kashmiri in 1851, after 
comparison with another copy in Urdu. 

It may be observed of the Kashmiri that the pronunciation of the 
letter <?is very broad, resembling the aw in awful , as for instance ‘ mol,’ 
father, read * mawl.’ The language also affects the compound letter 
ts in lieu of ‘ ch,’ as ‘ tsor,’ four. 

Tho formation of the plurals of substantives is irregular, but they 
generally take the affixes ‘ cha' and*' chi' The genitive of substan¬ 
tives takes its gender from the noun preceding, not from that fol¬ 
lowing as in Urdu. • 

Tho particle ^ is not used with vorbs. The great number of Sans- 


krit words existing in Kashmiri is 

evident, but there are many words 

peculiar to the language. 

The 

character is‘generally written with 

Persian letters, 

but a form of Niigri is also in use. 




Substantives. 


Air * • 

uk&sh 


Boat 

nau, shikari 

Apple 

tsi'uit 


Brick 

sir 

Ass 

khar * 


Book 

pi'ith 

Arm 

nar 


Buffalo 

moesli 

£nny 

fauj 


Bread 

tsi'it 

Age 

bujar 


Breast 

vachh 

Assistance 

y&ri 


Badness 

yach 

Answer 

uttar 


Beard 

dor 

Arrow 

tir 


Bone 

adij 

Abuse 

lek . 


Bill 

tont 

Bird 

pak 


Breath 

shah 

Brother 

boi 


Brass 

sartal 

Boy 

lokat 


Business 

kom 

Branch 

lang 

► 

Basket 

pliut, dak 

Barley 

lisliak 


Busla • 

kradzal 

Butter 

thain 

• 

Blood 

rath 

Blackberry 

bar * 


Bag 

thil 

Birth 

parsun 


Bow • 

• 

k&m&n 

Bridge* 

kadul 


Blow 

click 
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Butterfly * 

didar 

Deceit 

bram 

Burglary 

san 

Darkness 

gath 

Bee 

tilar 

Bream 

suptfti 

Child 

b&lak 

Danger 

khatar 

Cucumber 

lor 

Drops 

phiur 

Cherry 

gUs 

Dram 

henur 

Clothes 

kapaf 

Dance 

nagtnah 

City 

shahr 

Earth 

zamtii 

Copper 

tr&m 

Elephant 

hasth 

Cow 


Egg 

thol 

Cat 

bgrur 

Eye 

uelili 

Camel 

until 

Ear 

kan 

Chin 

• 

hongain 

Eyebrow 

bumah 

Coat 

faran 

Evil 

yacli 

Ceiling 

t&lau 

Edge 

buth 

Cotton 

kapas 

East 

pur 

Cheese 

chaman 

Elbow 

khdn 

Claim 

d&w& 

Enemy 

shitar 

Comer 

kon 

Exertion 

talash [gul 

Colour 

rang 

Fire i 

tungul, n&rtun- 

Chesnut 

bun 

Father. 

mol, bab 

Cedar « 

dcod&r 

Father-in-law 

z&mtur 

Carrot 

gajar 

Fruit 

mewah 

Cloud 

abar 

Flower 

posh 

Crossbeam 

thathar 

Flour 

6% 

Chair 

sandal 

Fowl 

kukkur 

Corpse 

mur 

Fox 

patslo 

Chalk 

siap 

Fish 

g^d 

Candle 

soydt 

Frog 

ninimondij 

Day 

dull 

Food 

bat 

Dew * 

shabnam 

Field 

khycti 

Daughter 

ktir 

Foot 

khor 

Death 

maran 

Forehead 

dek 

Dog 

bun 

^ear 

bayi 

Deer 

lob, rus 

Flesh « 

shun 

Duck 

battuk 

Firebasket 

k&ngar 

Dirt 

mal 

• i 

Foreigner 

bishahrii ,. 
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Fraud 

daglid 

Face 

but 

a 

Feather » 

w 

par 

Fovor 

tap 

Fireplace 

bukhdri « 

Friend 

ityitar 

Family 

shirbdts 

Ferry 

glidt 

Finger 

anguj 

Fislier 

gadhanj 

Fist 

musht 

Funeral-pile 

chentd 

Flea 

pish 

Fly 

mach 

God 

do 

Girl 

lokat kur 

Grass 

gte 

Gram 

clihola 

Garlic 

% 

ruhan 

Gold 

so* 

Goat 

tsdwij, tsiwul 

Goose 

ans 

Grain 

andj 

’Garden 

bdgh 

Goodness 

jdn 

Greatness 

bajar 

Grape 

dach 

Groom 

sdis 

Game 

V 

gindun 

Girth 

tang 

Husband 

rtin 

Hail 

ddt 

House 

garh, lur 

Horse 

gdr 

Head 

kalah • 

Hair 

wdl 

Hearty 

vandah 


Hand • 

ath 

Height 

thazar 

Heap 

dor, anbdr 

Hunger 

buchi 

Health 

balan 

Hedge 

var 

Hoof 

padur 

Honey 

mdeh 

Horn 

liiang 

Pour 

g^r 

Hemp 

» bang 

Ice 

yak 

Insect 

kirn 

Iron 

shistar 

Indian com 

makhai 

Interest 

sudh 

Interference 

k/talal, totli 

Ink 

mil 

Juice 

ras 

Jest 

thatha 

Jackal 

shdl 

Knife 

s%ak 

Jueaf 

barak 

Leg 

lang 

Lip 

uth 

Length 

zechar 

Lie 

apuz 

Life 

umar 

Light 

gdsh 

Letter 

achar, harf 

Linseed 

alish 

Lime 

chunah 

Liver 

jigar 

Loclc 

kuiuf 

Load 

• bar 

Log _ 

hat . 

Lizard 

halting 
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Moon 

Mountain 

Mist 

Month 

Morning 

Midday 

Man 

Mother 

Mushroom 

Marriage 

Mosque 

Money 

Mule 

Mouth 

Moustache 

Measure 

Medicine 

Milk 

Molasses 

Manuro 

Minute 

Market 

Mat 

Mine 

Monkey 

Mortgage 

Mustard 

Mint 

Musquito 

Meteorite 

Mouse 

Name 

Night 

Nephew 

Niece 

Nose 

Nail 


ziin 

koh, parvat 

vunar 

riat 

subah, prabat 
dopalmr 

manush, mohnu 
moj 
he^ar 
khdndar 
mashid 
nakd 
kdtir 
os 

gdnch 
minun 
dawa, 
dddh 
gor 
pfih 

laza, pal 
koth 
vagu 
k&n * 
vandur 
band 
fisur 
podfn 
mah 
trath 
anmtir 
nav 
rdt 

b&pitar 
b&pitar beni 
nast 
nam 


Neck 
Needle 
Nest 

i 

Noise 
Number 
Nettle 
Net 
North 
Onion 
Oil 
Oar 
Oath 
Pumpkin 
Pear 

Partridge 
Pearl 
People 
Platter 
Pain 
Price 
Pair 
Poplar 
■ Piece 
Peg 
Pepper 
Pace 
Paper 
Pen 

Pillar * 
Pillow 
Pit 

Plough 
Pole 
Power 
Pocketpicking 
. Question 
River 


gardan 
siizan 
61 " 

shor, krakn&d 

ganzrun 

sw&i 

zdl 

vutar 

pardn 

til 

kur, cliapd 
dri 
alah 
tank 
tsar 
mukt 
lok 
th&l 
dod 
mol 
joya 
farast 
tukra 
mekh 
marach 
pdr 
k&//iaz 
kalam 
tham 
vatrun 
khad 
alah 
chob 
kowwat 
thappul 
prachun 
davyd 


c 
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Rain 

rdd 

Bains 

fyirs&t 

Bice * 

tumal 

Baspberry 

chanchh 

Boad 

vat 

Bat 

• 

gagar 

Bump 

mandul 

Boof 

bain 

Relation 

rishta 

Bope 

raz 

Bed pepper 

martsuwangan 

Bind 

diyal 

Bate 

mol 

Bein 

liikam 

Bemcdy 

ilaj 

Ring 

voj 

Bose 

gul&b. 

Bust 

khai 

Sea 

samandar 

Sun 

aftab, saria 

Star 

t&rak • 

Snow 

shin 

Son 

nicliu 

Sister 

belli 

Son-in-law 

hour 

Spring 

behar 

Summer 

rathkol 

Stem 

mul 

Salt 

nun ^ 

Strawberry 

kandachh 

Street 

dur, kocha 

Stone 

kain 

Silver 

cli&nd 

Sheep 

gobh 

Snake 

sarp • 

Shoulder 

phiiik 

StomacjJi 



Smallness 

shikaslad 

Strength 

zor 

Shadow 

sayah 

Shoe 

paizfir 

Sleep 

nindar 

Skin 

chain 

Sound 

awaz 

Seed 

beul 

Sugar 

sliakar 

Stick 

ldr 

South 

• duchan 

Shop ^ 

van 

Sugarcane 

waishakar 

Staircase 

her 

Saddle 

zin 

Sorrow 

az&b 

Sack 

gun 

Stool 

rayat, garusth 

Spider 

znllur 

Species 

kism 

Sand 

siak 

Saw 

loiar 

Scale 

trak, li&yi'ik 

Screw 

pecli 

Sheath 

kum 

Sheet 

ch&dar 

Shield 

sipar 

Side 

(arf 

Silk 

pot 

Sleeve 

nuv 

Smoke 

duh 

Soap 

snbun 

Spot # 

dag-li 

Sting 

toph 

Scorpion 

• bicli 

Steel ^ 

folad • 

Straw 

gds 
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Sweat 

gumali 

Storm 

vait 

Spoon 

clioncha 

Thunder 

gngrai 

Tree 

kul ■ 

Temple 

mandir 

Tcetli 

dand 

Tongue 

jiau 

Thigh 

ran 

Truth 

puz 

Time 

vfikt, vol 

Throat 

’ hut 

Turban 

dastfir 

Thirst 

tresh 

Tank 

talau 

Tea 

chahf 

Tail 

dumali 

Trade 

saudagari 

Toe 

khorij anguj 

Tomato 

ruvangan 

Turnip 

gogaj 

Thread 

pan 

Tent 

khema 

Table 

mez 

Taste 

rnaxa, swad 

Thorn 

kantli 

Theft 

tsfir 

Trust 

itimfid, pats 

Uncle 

pi t ar, chacha 

Umbrella 

tabdan 

Udder 

than 

Urine 

mutr 

Use 

kfim 


Venom 

zahar 

Velvet 

. makhmal 

.Vein 

rag ' 

Vice 

pfip 

Village 

gam 

Water 

' fib, pou 

Wind 

hfiwfi 

Woman 

zenfinab 

Wife 

kolai 

Winter 

vaml 

Wheat 

kanak 

Wood 

zun 

Wrist 

mats 

Width 

kliajar 

Well 

chfih, krur 

Weight 

tolun 

West 

pad mm 

Washerman 

dub 

Watermelon 

kandivnii'l 

Wall 

dos 

Worm 

fimkhium 

Whore 

hafiz 

Weed 

gfis 

Wager 

dau 

Wax 

mom 

Wheel 

hagur 

Widow 

mond 

Wing 

par 

Wire • 

tfir 

Wool 

won 

Yard 

gftj 

Year 

varih 
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Beni 

Bol 

Mol 

Moj 

Nicliu 

Kul 

Barak 

Gfim 

Gfis 

Janwar 


f N. man 


manush 

G. Of a man 


manush-snnd 

Acc. A man 


manush-ia 

_ Ab. From a man 


mahnsh-nishin 

N. Men 


manash 

G. Of men 


manasli-snnd 

Acc. Men 


manash-is 

Ab. From men 


manash-nishin 

N. A woman 


zenfinl • 

G. Of a woman 

< 

,zenfinf-hund 

Acc. A woman 


zendnl 

Ab. From a woman 


zenfi.nl-nishin 

N. Women 


zenfinah 

G. Of women 


zenfinah-hnnd 

Acc. Women 


zenfinah 

Ab. From women 


zendnah-nishin 

Examples of Plurals. 

w 

a sister 

Behlcha 

sisters 

m 

a brother j 

Bfil 

% 

9 

brothers 

a father 

Mail 

fathers 

a mother 

Mctji 

mothers 

a son 

Nichii 

sons 

a tree 

Kail 

trees 

a leaf 

Barakchi leaves 

a village 

' Gfimchi 

villages 

a grass 

Gascha 

grasses 

an animal 

Jfinwarchi animals 


Adjectives. 


Active 

takrfi. 

1 Blind 

un 

Blunt 

muntjl , 

Bine 

nidi 

Boiling 

tut, bahar 

Black 

* karhdn 

Broken 

phntmnt 

Bitter • 

tsok, chok 
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Bad 

Cheap 

Clever 

Clear 

Coarse 

Crooked 

Cold' 

Certain 

Beep 

Bear 

Bark 

Beaf 

Bumb 

Bead 

Bonble 

Bry 

Birty 

Brnnk 

Easy 

Empty 

Expert 

First 

Former 

Fat 

False 

brightened 

Fine 

Full 

Fond 

Good 

Great 

Glad 

Greedy 

Green 

Generous 

General 

High 
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yach 

sug 

gatul 

sdf 

viut • 

hul 

turun 

pats 

sun 

drug 

ftfligut 

zur 

kul 

mtidmud 

zuh 

hulc 

malburut 

mut 

da&n 

fch&lt 

fdzil 

pathium 

branch 

viut 

6puz 

khochun 

zayul 

barit 

t6th 

j&n 

b<5d 

khush 

lulachi 

sabz 

d&tah 

l 

thud 



Hard 

Hungry 

Heavy 

Hot 

Ill, bad 

Low 

Ldng 

Little 

Less 

Last 

Lame 

Leprous 

Lazy 

Light 

Loose 

Left 

Lower 

Many 

Mad * 

Middle 

New 

Naked 

Old 

Proud 

Putrid 

Poor 

Quick 

Beady 

Bight 

Bipe 

Raw 

Small 

Sweet 


Stupid 

Straight 

Square 

Sharp 


dtir 

buch 

*. 

gubk 

garm, ushan 
yach 

, past, tsut 

dsiut, khul 

kam 

kehna 

brunthun 

lung 

hitrilad 

sust 

lut 

diyul 

hul 

tal 

sitdh 

dewfina 

• * 

. sum 
n 6 

natlinun 
puron, budh 
kibar 

dudriyomut 

gharib 

tik&n 

tayy&r 

sind 

papiumud 

kh&m 

ltik 

mitit 

nddan 

siud 

chankunjal 

tej 
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Slippery 

pislral 

Weak * 

liyad 

Thirsty 

iyeshut 

Well 

jdn 

Thin 

• lissd * # 

White 

safid 

Tight 

tang 

Wet 

tar, udar 

Ugly 

yach 

Young 

jawdn 

Upper, 

piath 

* 




Declension. 


N. 

A good man 

jdn manusli 

1 

g. 

Of a good man 

jdn manusli-sund 

Acc. A good man 

jin manush-is 


Ab. 

From a good man 

jan manush-nislun J 

N. 

Good men 

• 

jdnchi manasli 

'I 

G. 

Of good men 

jdnchi manash-sund 

Acc. 

Good men 

jdnchi manash-is 

Ab. 

From good men 

jdnchi manash-nishin 


Singular . 


> Plural . 


Comparison. 

Goof Jan 

• Better Yuts jdu 

Best. Sitdli jdu 


Fern. 


To awake 

votun 

„ Avoid 

bacliuu 

„ Ascend 

kliasun 

„ Advance 

bron khasun 

„ Ask 

prutsufi. 

„ Be 

sompanun 

„ Be able 

hekkun 

„ Bring 

dnun 

„ Begin 

lagan 

„ Bite* 

tsdtnn 

„ Believe 

patskarun 

„ Boil 

pakinwuu 

ii Beg 

manguu 


To Burn 

zdlun 

„ Blow 

phok diun 

ii Bury 

gdrhun ■ 

„ Buy 

midi hidn 

„ Gome 

iynn 

„ Cut 

tsatun 

„ Call 

nddun 

„ Conquer 

jitun 

„ Choose 

tsdrun 

„ Cover 

vatun 

• • 

„ Chew cud 

drdmun karun 

„ Brink 

chiun 

'» Bio • 

marun 
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To Dwell 

hasnn 

I To Move 

alardwun 

„ Do 

karnn 

» 

Open 

, mussurun 

,, Decrease 

kamgachun 

• 

t” 

Play 

gindan 

„ Draw 

lamun 

it 

Put on 

gandun, chhdwun 

„ Drive 

patroznn 

i) 

Put off 

mutsurun, wdlun 

„ Drown 

phatun 

»> 

Pain 

. dod karun 

i 

„ Expel 

ka^it tsumun 

L 

11 

Place 

thdwnn 

„ Erase 

kadun 

11 

Pass 

guzardwun 

„ Enter 

andar atsun 

11 

Plague 

dek karun 

„ End 

makoldwun „ 

ft 

Pour 

dalun 

„ Find 

lebliun 

ft 

Push 

dhakdiun 

„ Fight 

la^un 

t) 

Read 

pdrliun 

„ Fiy 

uphun 

11 

Roast 

buzim 

„ Fall 

parun 

11 

Run away 

tsalun 

„ Fasten 

ldgun 

» 

Reap 

fasl tsatun 

„ Forget 

mashun 

11 

Reckon 

gansrun 

¥ Frighten 

kotsundwun 

11 

Recollect 

yad karnn 

» Go 

gasun 

II 

Return 

phir diun 

„ Give 

dinn 

II 

R<$el 

nibar kadun 

„ Gamble 

zdras gindun 

H 

Retire 

pat nerun 

„ Hear 

bozun 

11 

Rido 

khasun 

„ Increase 

badun 

11 

Rise 

vathun 

„ Join 

m elandwun 

11 

Row 

vaynn 

„ Kill 

m&run 

11 

Rouse 

uzandwun 

„ Know 

janun 

11 

Run 

dauwun 

„ Kick 

lat diun 

11 

Rub 

mathun 

„ Lose 

hdrun 

11 

Stick 

lagun 

„ Live 

zinddsun 

11 

Swim 

tsdtwdyun 

„ Leave 

chhorun 

11 

Swell' 

hunun 

„ Laugh 

dsnn 

11 

Sweep 

dun 

„ Learn 

hichun 

11 

Suckle 

chdwun 

„ Hide 

khaditroznn 

11 

Sing 

gewun 

„ Lift 

tolun 

11 

Spit 

taktr&wun 

„ Leap 

khannn c 

r 11 

Sell 

kunun 

» -tti® 

apuz vanun 

11 

Sit , 

bihun 

„ Meet 

melun 

11 

Show 

hawidun 

„ Melt 

galnn 1 1 

11 

Send 

sozun, ludun 
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To Strain 

chh&nun 


To Take 

hiun 

„ Seek 

tsddun 


„ Taste 

tsuhun 

„ Sow 

• vdwun 

• 

„ Teach 

liichun&wun 

„ Strike 

mdrun 

• 

„*Throw 

trevitsunun 

„ Stand 

istddrozun 


„ Touch 

I6gun 

„ Seize 

rg,tun 


„ Vomit 

khai karun 

„ Shut 

handh karun 

• 

„ Weave 

vonun 

„ Say 

vanun 


„ Weigh 

tolun 

„ See 

uchhun 


„ Wait 

prarun 

„ Smell 

mushakhiun 


. „ Wish 

yatsun 

„ Sleep 

shongun 


„ Wash 

chhalun 

„ Speak 

vanun 





Conjugations. * 



Sompanun, to be. 



Present. 


Imperfect. 

I am 

huh chus 


I was 

buh osus 

Thou art 

tsuh chukuh 


Thou wast 

tsuh 6sukuli 

He is 

suh chuh or cho 

He was 

suh ous 

* 

We are * 

as .chill 


We were 

as ods 

Ye are 

talii chiwuh 

• 


Ye were 

tahi osuwuh 

They are 

tim chili 


They were 

tim <5iis 

• 


Perfect. 


I have been 

buh osus osmutun 

Thou hast been 

tsuh dsukuh osmutun 

He has been 

suh ods osmutun 

We have been 

as 6us osmutun 

Ye have been , 

tahi osuwuh osmutun 

They have been 

tim ous osmutun 
Pluperfect. 

I had been 

buh 6sus sompunwatun 

Thou hadst been . 

tsuh osukuh sompunwatun 

He had been 

suh ods sompunwatun 

We had been 

• ,. 

as ods sompunwatun 

Ye had been 

tahi dsuwuh s&npunwatun 

They had been 

tim ous oompunwatun 
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I shall be 

Thou shalt be 

He shall be 

Future. 

buh heksompanit 
tsuh hekaksompanit **' 

* suh hekisompanilf 

Wo shall be 

Ye shall be 

They shall be 

as hck&iisompamt 
tab? hekitisompanit 
tim hek&usompauit 

To be 
• 

Being 

X(pen 

sompanun 

sompauit 

sompun 

Vanun, to speak. 

Present. 

I speak or am speaking buh chus van&n 

Thou speakest tsuh chukuh van&n 

He speaks suh cliuh van&n 

We speak 

Ye speak' 

They speak 

os chih van&u 
tahi cliiwuh. van&ii 
tim, chih van&u 

I spoke 

Thou spakest 

He spoke 

a 

Imperfect. 

4 mi vun 

tsuh vanut 

sub vun 

We spoke 

Ye spoke 

They spoke 

as vanwutun 

tahi vanwutun 
tiin&vi vanwutun 

I have spoken 

Thou hast spoken 
He has spoken 

Perfect. 

mi chum vanwutun 
tsuh chuh vanwutun 
* tim ch& vanwutun 

We have spoken 

Ye have spoken 
They have spoken 

V 

as cba vanwutun 
tahi chuh vanwutun 

t a 

tim&ii chuh vanwutun 
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Pluperfect. 


I had spoken^ 

mi os vanwutun 

Thou hadst spoken 

tsuh osl vanwutun 

He had spoken 

tim os vanwutun 

We had spoken 

as osus vanwutun 

Y# had spokefl 

tahi osu vanwutun 

They had spoken 

timdd 6s vanwutun 

' Future. 

I shall speak 

buh hek vaniff 

Thou shalfc speak 

tsuh hekak vanit 

He shall speak 

suh heki vanit 

We shall speak 

• 

as hck&ti vanit 

Ye shall speak 

tahi hekid vanit 

They shall speak 

tim hek&d vanit 

Potential. 

I may speak 

buh vanah 

Thou mayest speak 

tsuh vanak 

lie mtfy speak m 

suh van! 

Wo may speak 

as vandd 

Ye may speak 

tahi vaniu 

They may speak 

tim vandd 

Sp^k 

van 

Speaking 

vandn 

Spoken 

vanwutun 


Conjugation op the Passive Voice op marun to strike. 


Present. 


I am struck 

buh gasa mdrah 

Thou art struck 

tsuh gasak mdrah 

He is struck 

suh gasa mdrah 

We are struck 

as chih m^gah gasdn 

Ye are struck 

chuh mdrah gasan 

They are struck 

tim chih mdrah gasdn 
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I was struck 
Thou wast struck 
He was struck 


Imperfect. 

buh gos m&rfh 
t " tsuh gok m&rah 
sub g&d m&rah 


We were struck 
Ye were struck 
They were struck 

I shall be stfhck 
Thou shalt be struck 
He shall be struck 


as gaye m&rah 
, tahi g&d m&rah 
tim gaye m&rah 

Future. 

buh gatsa m&rah 
tsuh gatsak m&rah 
suh gatsa m&rah 


We shall be struck 
Ye shall be struck 
They shall be struck 


as gats&ti m&rah 
tahi gatsiii m^rali 
tim gats&d mdrali 



PitONOUNS. 



Personal. 

Possessive. 

I 

buh i 

> Mine 

mitin 

Thou 

tsuh ! 

i 

| Thine 

* clilion 

He, she 

i 

suh 

His 

tasun 

We 

asi, mi 

Our 

mii'n 

Ye 

tahi 

Your 

chhon 

They 

tim, tim&ii. 

Theii^ 

tasun 

Relative 

and Interjective. 

Indicative. 

Who ? 

kus ? 

This 

ill 

Which? 

ky& 

That 

uli, suh 

Whoever 

yus 

These 

yum 

Whatever 

yih 

Those 

titim 

He who 

yus 




Miscellaneous. 


Self 

p&ne 

Another 

duyum 

Such 

yithui 

Any 

k&nh 

All 

s&rf ^ 

Every «• 

ynsaka 

Same 

s&rti 

Own 

panuu 

Other * 

b&k 





N. I 
G. Of mt 
Acc, Mo 
Ab. From me 

N. Thou 
G. Of thee 
Acc. Thee 

Ab. From thee 

» 


Declension of Pronouns, 


buh 

• 

N. Wo 

miiin 

• 0. Of us 

mi 

• 

Acc. Us 

mi nishin 

Ab. From us 

fl&uh 

N. You 

chlion 

G. Of you 

tsih 

Acc. You 

tsih nishin 

Ab. From you 


' mi 

• as in singular 

tsih 

► as in singular 


N. 

He 

V 

suh 

0 . 

Of him 

tasun 

Acc. 

Him 

humis 

Ab. 

To him 

humis nishin 

N. 

This 

Ih 

G. 

Of this 

yinisun 

Acc. 

This 

yimis 

Ab. 

From this 

yimis nishin 

N.**v 

Tha> 

uh, suh 

G. 

Of that 

• 

yusun 

Acc. 

That 

humis * 

Ab. 

From that 

humis nishin 


if. They # 'J tim 
G. Of them 
Acc. Tffem 
Ab. To them 

N. These 
G. Of these 
Acc. These 
Ab. From these yiman nisliin 

Those tium 

Of those tinhund 

Acc. Those timan 

Ab. From those timan nishin 


as in singular 

J 

yum 
yuhund 
yiman 


Mysdf bull pfine 

Of myself > buh panas 

&c. 


Above 

plat 

Always 

doli&i 

Almost 

jaljal 

Also 

biyih 

As 

yiut 

Already 

wuini 

Alone 

kunui 

Altogether 

sarf 8&n 


Adverbs. 

Below 

Backwards 

Except 

Exactly 

Enough 

Far 

Fro* 

•Forwards 


tal 

pat 

HlW&l 

thfk 

thayii 

diir 

piath, nishin 
bnint 
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How * 

kiut . 

Still 

1 w 

tdmat 

How much ) 

kotd 

Then 

til 

f 

How many J 


Thus 

ithuir 

Hither 

ydr 

l’here 

tati 

Inside 

andar. 

Thither 

h6r 

Immediately 

jliatpat 

Therefore 

, imbdpat 

Near 

nakh 

Together 

s&n 

Now 

vuin 

Very 

sitdh 

Nothing 

kcchnu 

When 

yii 

No 

nah 

Where ? 

kati 

Outside 

n9har | 

Why 

ky&zi 

Perhaps 

dewuh 

Yes * 

on, du 

Quickly 

jalpahan 

How 

kitpothin 

So 

ithui 

sA> 

yithipotliin 

Slowly 

lut 

So J 

tithipothin 

Suddenly 

yekdyek 




Prepositions, 


According 

ithui 

In 

• 

• andar 

After 

pat . 

On 

piat 

Among 

. mauz 

Towards 

tarf 

Before 

brtint , 

With 

satin 

Besides 

vardi 

Without 

siwd * 

For sake of 

r 

bdpat 




Conjunctions. 


And 

Although 

But 

Because 

ta 

hargah 

lekin 

yudvane 

# 

If 

Either 

Or 

hargdh 

yd 

yd 

Alas t 

Hot 

afstis! 
hatd I 

t 

Interjections. 

I Lo! 

J What! 

ucli! 
kyat 
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Cardinal Numbers. 


One 

ak 

Two 

dzuh 

Three 

tre 

Four 

tsor, chor 

Five * 

• 

pfins 

Six 

shah 

Seven 

sat 

Eight 

4th 

Nine 

ndri 

Ton 

dah 

Eleven 

k4h 

Twelve 

ball 

Thirteen 

trowdh 

Fourteen 

chaudah 

Fifteen 

pandah 

Sixteen 

shtirah 


*22 

dzitowuh 

23 

trawuh 

24 

chauwuli 

• 25 

P 

idutsuli 

26 

ehawwuh 

27 

aatuwuh 

28 

athowuh 

29 

untrnli 

31 

ektruli 

32 

daitruh 

33 

tclitrah 

34 

chaitrutf 

35 

panstrah 

36 

ehalitruh 

37 

Batfcruh 

38 

a(htrah 

39 

kuntazi 

41 

ektazi 

42 

“N 


43 



44 



45 


• as abov® 

46 


, 

47 



48 




Seventeen 

saddah 

Eighteen 

athdah 

Nineteen 

kunuwuh 

Twenty 

wuh 

Twenty-one* 

ekwtih 

Thirty 

truh 

Forty 

chatji 

Fifty 

pansa 

Sixty 

shefc 

Seventy 

satat 

Eighty ' 

shit 

Ninety 

namat 

Hundred 

hat 

Two hundred 

zahat 

Thousand 

dahshat, sus 

Lakh 

lach 


49 

unwanzah 

51 

o&wanzah 

£2 

dowanzah 

53 

trewanzah 

54 

cknuwanzali 

55 

panBwanzah 

56 

Bhaliwauzah 

57 

sntwanzah 

58 

nthwauzali 

59 

nnhath 

01 

ckliath 

62 

doliuth 

69 

kunaatat 

71 

cksatat 

72 

dosatat 

79 

kuushlfc 

81 

eksliit 

89 

kundnamat 

91 

cknamat 

99 

namunamat 
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Ordinal Numbers . 


First 

godniuk 


21st 

• ekwdhium 

Second 

duyum 


22nd 

dzitowuhium 

Third 

treyum 


23rd 

trawuhinm 

Fourth 

tsurum 


24th 

ch&uwuhium 

Fifth 

panchum 

i 

25th &e. 

' &c. • 

Sixth 

shayum 

! 



Seventh 

satiun 



> 

Eighth 

athtum 




Ninth 

nawum 

, 



Tenth 

dkhium 




Eleventh 

kaliium . 



• 


Sentences. 


What is your name ? 

What is the name of this village ? 
How far is it to Kashmir ? 

How many houses are there in this 
village ? 

Who is the head mai^? 

What is the time ? 

Three o-clock. 

Bring that. 

Take away this. 

What crops are grown here ? 

Are the pears ripe or unripe ? 

Go away. 

Come here. 

Come quickly. 

What docs this man want? 

Ask him. 

I cannot say. 

I shall go to-morroig. 

It rained yesterday. 

It is very hot. 


chhon n&ii ky& chilli ? 

yit gamas kya chuh n&u ? 

Kashmir tamut kota chuh dur ? 

yit guinns kuts garh chuh ? , 

« 

i 

mokaddam kus chuh? 
kota chuh diih ? 
sihpahar chuh. 
uh anun. 
ih niun. 

yithi kyfi, fasl chuh sompan&n ? 
tank clio paminmud ki na kham 
chuh? 
gats, 
vol yiir. 
jald volah. 

ih monhyti kyd chuh mang&n. 
humis prichu. 

huh chus sasna vanit hek&n. 
huh gats phagd. 
rat volun rdd. 
sitdh garm chuh. 
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The road is good. 

The road is bad. , 

One must ascend that hill. ‘ t 

What is the price .of this ? 

It is dear. 

It is chpap. » 

Ton ask too mnch. 

Are there any manufactures here ? 
Is cloth woven? 

What pay do you get ? ■ 

Is the Kardar a good man? 

I wish to find out. 

Is he able to carry that load? 

My horse is lame. 

Gan you shoe him? 

What rent do you pay for this 
shop? 

Six rupees a year. 

IJc Ijpgan to get tired. 

They began to fight»togcther. 

Can you read and write ? % 

A little. 

How do you know ? 

In whit way will you repair this ? 
In what month is saffron gathered ? 
In Kdrtik. 

What colour is best ? 

If he takes it what will jou do? 

Has he gone before, or is he follow¬ 
ing? 

Why are you making such a noise ? 
Put’on this dress and put off that. 
I went with him. • 

He walks without shoes. • 

When he comes tell me. 

Is it near or far ? 

a 


vat chub (or chavuh) jan. 
vat do. yach. 

yit kohas piat banid khasun. 
yit kyd cliuh kimat ? 
drag chub. ■ 

Bug cliuh. 

tsuh chukuli sitdh mangdn. 
yithi banid ki tydr karun ? 
kapar banid vanun ? 
tpuh kj r d cliuh talab inelan? 

Kdrddr cho jan-tnonhyu? 
bull chus yatsan zi madluni ktfr. 
hekyd uli bor tulit ? 
miun gur lung chub, 
tsuh liekak yiniis guris nfil ldgit ? 
yit vdnas kot chukuh diwan kirdya 
tsuh ? 

shah nipi varihas. 
suh lug thakne. 
tim leg pdnawin harhar karani. 
tsuh hekak likhit, parhit ? 
kam kam. * 

teuli kitpdthin zdnak ? 
tsuh kitputhin karau ih dnrast 
kat rotas andar chih kongposh 
Kdrtikas andar. [tsatdn ? 

kyd rang chuh sdrfkot jdn? 
hargah ih held timsritit, tsuh kyd 
karakadah ? 

suh chuh brdnt gomut, kin-pat 
chili dwdn ? 

tahi kyd zichdrydt krakandd kardn? 
ih kaparu mutsar, uh tsun n<5il. 
buh elms gomut humis satin, 
suh chuh paizdr siwdi pakdn. 
jdli suh yi tili gasi mi khabar. 
nazdik c&d, kinh ddr chuh ? 
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You always delay. tsuli chukuh. ddhf tsdr karan. 


We are almost ready. 

I am hungry and thirsty. 

Don’t eat raw apples. 

I have ate enough. 

Where is my servant ? 

Is he here or there ? 

It is still raining. 

Shall you sleep inside or outside ? 
This dog is exactly like mine. , 
I have already hcand that story 
Thei f o is a bridge opposite. 

Do as I say. 

Write accordingly as I do. 

Are you alone ? 

He fell from his horse. 

Throw down that blanket. 

Gome up here. 

How far is it from here ? 

It is five kos. 

My brother and.I went home. 
Either you or he will be punished., 
1 Why should I be punished ? 
Because you are a thief. 

Unless you have witnesses you will 
bo imprisoned. 

This horse is better than that. 
What do you call that basket ? 
Don’t be frightened. 

He ought to have done so. • 

Can you swim ? 

Listen l show me the road. 

You must do it. 

Taste this peach. 

I cannot find my coat. 

Look behind that wall. 


as chili thikdn thjkdn tydr. 
tnih chus plidke bi trebliut. 
khdm tsunt ma ^hid. 
thaiii, khiad. 

miun naukar kati cliuli ? , 

yitlii did, kinh tatlii cliuli ? 
vunyas tanyat chub vdldn. 
andar shonguk kinh nibar ? 
yili lidn chuh menis hunis hid. 
mi buz suh kissa bnint. 
brohun kaui cliuli kadul. 
yithi])othiin bull dapdn chus, tithi 
puthin kariu. 

menis lckhinas hid likhiu. 
tsuh chukuh kunezun ? 
suh piau guri piat visit, 
uh kamal sun boulcun trevit. 
ydr khas hi dr. 
ithi piat kdtd ohuh ddr ? 
pans krdh chuh. 
ak huh bi miiin boi gaye garh. 
yd tsuh nat liuinis mcliwuh sazd, 
mi kyd zi did sazd. 
awe bdpat zi tsuh chukuh tsdr. 
liargdh tsuh gawd ashinah, ta kaid 
sompanak. 

ill gur chuh humsin kotjdn. 
hut fiatis kya chuh vandn ? 
kots wuh. 

timis guts ill karun. 
tsuh hekak tsdnt vayut ? 
hatd ? mi hdd vat. 
tsuh gatsi zardr karun. 
ill tsunun, gatsi tsuliun. 
miun kurtah chuh nah moldn. 
hut dewdras put kaui uchhd. 
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He lost Hs 50 in gambling. 

I won Rs. 100 „ „ 

A snake bit him in the leg. • 
.She laughed much. 

We seized^ 0 thioves. 

They all escaped. # 

They stall leave this country. 

I will punish them. 

Can you lond mo a rapoo ? 

What do you teach these, children ? 
Lot him come, why do you stop 
him? 

I beat him soundly. 

His house has been burnt. 

Ho will be buried to-morrow. 
Choose one of these apples. 

Cover that pan. 

Send mo some fruit. 

He an swered me falsely. 

3ang up tlfcsc clotl^js. 

What arc you doing ? 

1 am cutting corn. 

Are these cows chewing the cud ? 
•Ho and see. 

Feed them with grass. 

Give them water to drink. 

Has the room been swept ? 

Can this be washed ? 

I have two horses. 

Ho had threo wives. 

I shall have plenty. 

I rode 10 kos without stopping. 

What is to be done ? 

They are drunk. ■ . 

Wo are poor. 

This room is 12 ft. long, 10 ft. wido, 


hum Mr 1 z&ras andar pantsdli rupi. 

mi zii'm „ „ hat „ 

humis ditsnas sarpan langas tiop. 

liumi us sitah. 

asi rit dull tsur. 

timdu tsail sarf. 

tim tsalan yihu mulk. 

buh diniak adh timan sazd. [dit ? 

tsuh hekak asi nipiyahak wozum 

im shiur kya cliiwak hicliandwan? 

• 

yiu ih kyd zi chpwan ra£an ? 

mi dint "humis sitah mdr. 
humis lug garlias liar, 
pbagd ihi daffan lcaranah. [tdnah. 
yimdutsuntdii andar tsuhunak tsun- 
hut dcgchas piat thavin sarposh. 
asi misliin ladiu kinh mewah. 
tim vunasi misliin apuz jawdb. 
ih kapar tsinun awczan. 
tsuh kya chukuh karan ? 
buh clius kanak tsatan. 
ill gaii clmh drdniun karan ? 
gatsit vucli. 
yim khiawuk gds. 
yim cliuviuk tresh. 
at kothis duwali kinh nah ? 
ih yiya chlialanah ? 
mi cliuh dzuh gur. 
timas dsah tre kolcyih. 
mi nishin asi ih sitdh. 
buh gos dahan krohun guris kia 
lakiin vardi. 
kyd ^atsi karan ? 
suh cliuh mut. 
as chih kangdi. 

ill koth btih pdwah dsut, dah pdwal 
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and 9 ft. high. 

He was very lazy. 

Give me rather less than one seer. 
Weigh tlys ghee. 

How much honey for a rupee ? 
Change this rupee into pice. 

Is there any batta takon? 

Give that blind man, that lame 
man and that leper each an anna. 
Tare care how yoij carry that. 

I shall be very glad. 

All the people came to sc6. 

Is this the same horse or another ? 
Every man was killed. 

His father and mine arc cousins. 

His uncle is rich. 

Her mother is poor. 

Your horse is lame. 

My servant is ill. 

Put this and that together. 

This is my own watch. 

Why was I beaten ? 

Shall I be beaten ? 

Why should I give you anything ? 
You should go quickly. 

There are rocks above and below. 
This language is rather difficult. 
With practice it will become easy 
Never mind, speak every day. 
Shall I go with or without my 
horse? 

Why do you follow me ? 

I want alms. 

Perhaps it will rain. 

I was wet through. 


khdskadah, bi chuh ndd pdwah 
thdd. 

r 

suh 6s sitdh sust. 

mi gatsi ak sir akich kih kom diun. 
ih ghidd tuliun. . 
riipia kdtd chuh m&ch ? 
yit rupia aniu tiunk. 
kinli chuh hewdn rupia vat ? 
humis anis ta humis langis ta 
humis hitriladas, akak dhd did. 
uh chiz gatsi khabardari satLhiun. 
bull gatsa sitdh khusli. ~fc.v- 

sdri lok dye uchliini. *■> T. 

ih chuh sulii gur kinh bdk chuh? 
pratakah gad mdrah. 
humsnnd mol bi miun mol chih 
panaion boi boi. 

hunisund pitar chuh dddlatmand. 

humsanz raoj chuh kangdi. 

chhdn gur chqh lung. * 

midn monhyd chuh bemdr. 

ak ih bi ih gachi vdtun. 

ih chuh mi panin gar. 

buh kyd zi gos mdrah ? ■ 

bull gatsa mdrah ? 

buh kyd zi dimdi tsuh kih ? 

chhon gatsi jald gatsun. 

koli chuh pia( ti td tal ti. 

ih zabdn chuh kentsa mushkil. 

ddat satin gatsi dsdn. 

ki parwar chunah duhi van. 

buh gatsah garheth knih nah ? 

tsuh kyd zi chukuh mi patpat wdn ? 
buh chns bechdn. 

C 

dewah vdlik. 
buh 6s sitdh baranah. 
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Dry my clothes in the snn. miiiu kbpar hokndwu tdpas. [phiat. 

He and his brother were drowned suh bi tasun bdi darydvas andar 
in the riv*r. '* 

The mahdrdjd is very kind to arti- Maharaja chuh karigaran piat sitdh 
sans. miharbdni karan. 


They are never filled. 

He sent me a good ( ziafat.’ 

I laughed and she wept. 

This shawl is not worth Bs. 400. 


amis chun zehti chit ivdn liinah. 
tim laz asi zabar zidfat. 
mi us ta tim wud. [hund. 

ih doshdlah chuh nail tsorhatan 


This is not the first time. ih chuh nah godinidk do. 

The Government takes half the sirkdr chuh nisf,paidaish hewdn. 

produce. * 

I and you and he will go together. akbuhSitsulibi suhgatsdnikwatdn. 
You will never come back. tsuh guk nah biyi zd yor. 

The people hero arc very dirty yithik lok cliih sitdh mail talryi 
and poor. [Kashmir ? cliih kangdi. 

How many boats are there in Kasluniras andar kotsa ndu chili ? 


About two thousand. 

Do th ey pay any tax ? 

ire ever Tlo so, begt him. 

If you can jump over this ditch. 
I cannot jump over it. 

•Can you shoot birds flying? 

Is there any game in these hills ? 
Yes, a great deal. 

Of what kind? 

There arc bears and deer. 

IIow do you know ? 

I am a sportsman. 

Wliat do the bears eat ? 

Indian corn, walnuts and fruit. 

Are there any white bears? 

Not here, but there are beyond. 
In what district? 


atsaf cliih dosds. 
kinh chili mahsi'd diwdn? 
hargdli suh biyi ithui karc, adli 
nidrun. [wot tarit. 

liargdh tsuh hekalc^ yit kliandakas 
bull hek nah tarit. [tan ? 

tsuh hekak wuphun janawar mdrl- 
yit kohas cho kinh shikdr ? 
ail, sitdh. 
kyd kyd chuh ? 
hdpat clio kinh rus chuh. 
tsuh kitpothin zdnak ? 
bull clius shikari, 
hdpat kyd chili kliiawdn ? 
makhai chili khidwdn, dun cliih 
kliiawdn, kinh mewah chih 
klfiaw&n. 

kanu chah safid hdpat ? 

ithi chuh nah, amuid weliin ehnfa 

iut pergnnnahs andar ? 
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On this or on that side of the hill ? 

Beyond it. 

What kind of fish are there in the 
river ? 

A great many kinds. 

Do people catch them or not ? 

Attend to what I am saying. 

If yon do not, you will repent it. f 

If you do not go, I will beat you. 

Had* you done as I told you, this 
misfortune would not have hap¬ 
pened. 

If I were rich, I would repair this 
house. 

If ho had gone there, he would 
undoubtedly have been killed. 


kohas ihp&r kinlt chuh kinh apir 
kinh chuh ? , 
af&re. ' 

darydvas andar kami reng chih gdd ? 

sitfihi reng chih. 
low chih g&d ratan kinh nah ? 
ih kinh tsuh huh van&pchus, tat 
pia$ th&ii dhi&n. 

liargah nah karak, adh pashtawak. 
hargdh nah gasak, adh marut. 
yithi pothin mi dah pium&u, h&rgah. 
tithi poiliin karihiu, adh ih 
liauwinan kdntlii bal4i. 
hargah bull daulatmand fisah, adh 
karahali yit kothas marammat. 
liarg&h suh 6r gatsuhch adh bil&- 
sliak gatse suh m&rah. 
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Language of Dravidian Aborigines . Notes on the Oraon Language.— 

Jig the Rev. F. Batson. 

Nouns. 

The language is very defective in nouns. It is evident that the 
Oraons have lost much of their own language, and that they have 
made np their losses from the languages of the people amongst 
whom they have dwelt, chiefly Sanskrit and Hindustani. They have 
no original religious terms, no abstract ideas, no words for actions of 
the mind or thoughts. 


Gender. 

In Oraon*therc ar% two genders, the masculine and the feminine, but 
there are very few nouns of, the latter. 

Whether the noun is a masculine or feminine is qply to be found 
in the termination of the verb. Injlio declension, the gender is not 
hr only very seldom expressed. 

Declension. 

There are all the usages of the Hindi language to be found in the 
Oraon. The oblique cases are also formed by postpositions. 


Note. Pronunciation of tko Roman characters as nsed in writing the Oraon 
words. 


& 

like 

a 

in 

father 

0 

like e 

in peg 

n 

II 

n 

it 

rale 


0 

if' so 

1 

a 

i 

IS 

police 

ai 

ai 

„ aisle 

a 

ji 

a 

if 

roman 

an 

ow 

owl 

u 

a 

u 

is 

fall* 

oh 

» ch 

„ church 

i 

- 

i 

•• 

still 

«h as in german doch, loch 
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■ Singular. 

Nom. 

kukos, tlie boy. 

Gen. 

kukosgahi, of vihe boy. 

Dat. 

knkosgc, for to the boy. 

Acc. 

kukosin, the boy. 

Abl. 

kttkosgnsti, from the boy. 

Instr. (?) 

kuknsanti, front or by the boy 

IiOC. 

kukosnn, on, in, upon the boy 

Agent. 

kukosim (?) 

Voc. 

ana ko, oh boy. 

• 

Plural. 

Nom. 

kukor. 

Gen. 

kukT»rgahi. 

Dat. 

knkorgo. 

Acc. 

knkorin. 

Abl. 

kuknrgnsti. 

Instr. 

knkoranti. 

IiOC. 

knkomu. 

Voc. 

ana koe. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

knkoi, the girl. 

Gen. 

kukoigahi. 

Dat. 

knkoige. 

Acc. 

kukoidin. 

Abl. 

kukoigusti. 

Instr. 

kukointi. 

Doc. 

kuknu. 

Agent. 

kukoidim. 

Voc. 

an koi. 


Plural. 

Nom. 

kukoier. 

Gen. 

knkoicrgalii, etc. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

chad, the boy. 

Gen. 

chadasgahi. 

Dat. 

chadge. 

Acc. 

chc.din, or 1 chadasin. 
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Abl. cliadgusti. 

Instr^ cliadanti. 

Loc. cliadtm. • 

Agont. chadasim. 

Loc. ana chad. 

# • Plural. 

Nona. chadar. * 

Gen. chadargahi. 

etc. 

The plural is mostly expressed in the termination of the vorb, the 
oun remaining unaltci'ed in the singular and plurq}. 

Nouns. , « 

Masculine. Feminine. 


tangdas 

son 

tangri 

daughter 

kukos 

boy 

kukoi 

girl 

bclas 

king 

bclri 

queen 

meut 

husband 

mukka 

Noons. 

woman 

mercha 

firmament 

chebda 

car 

chcchlfl 

ca^th 

tatcha 

tongue 

binko 

star 

■ 

cheka 

hand 

bi r i 

sun 

chochal 

bone 

cliando 

moon 

jiall 

tooth 

pairi 

morning 

chcsar 

shoulder 

ulla 

day 

chocha 

back 

nihchk 

night 

knl 

belly 

ucha 

darkness 

umbalcho 

liver 

al 

man 

? 

heart 

meth 

male * 

? 

lungs 

mnkka 

female 

cheso 

blood 

kuku 

head 

ched 

foot 

kes, ehuti 

hair 

chosga 

leg 

chan 

eye 

angli 

finger 

kapre 

forehead 

oroch* 

£ 

noil 

moy 

nose 

gurchi 

heel 

boi 

mouth 

mSJka 

* knee 

gale # 

cheek 

bitri • 

aim 
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• 


thnpfi 


palm of 

hand bercha 

cat 

gunri 


cow 

lttkra 

tiger 

ado 


ox 

hadhe 

wolf 

era 


goat 

tsigalo 

jackal 

patha 


lamb . 

cher 

fowl 

allah 


dog 

colcro 

cock 




© 

Pronouns. 


En 

I 


iiaiu we (both) 


nin 

thou 


em we (more 

than two) 

as 

lie 

• 

iflim you 

« 


• 

ad 

it 


® ar they 


ad 

she 




ne 

who 




end 

what 





Declension of pronouns. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Eti, I (fee. 

Em, we, &c. 

Gen. 

enghai, of me 

emhai. 

* 

Dat. 

engage 

* 

cmage 

Acc. 

engan 

eiuan 

Abl. 

engusti 

emgustim 

Instr. 

enganti 

emanti 

Log. 

engnu 

emanu or emunum 

Agent. 

enim 

emim 

Nom. 

nin, thou 

nim, you 

Gen. 

ninghai 

nimhai 

Dat. 

ningage 

nimage 

Acc. 

ninin 

nimin, nimanun 

Abl. 

ningusti 

nimgustim 

Instr. 

ninanti • 

nimanti 

Loc. 

ninganu 

nimganu 

Agent. 

ninim (?) 

nimim (?) 
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Nom. 

as, he 


ar, they 

Gen. 

asgahi 


argahi 

Dat. • 

asge 

• 

• 

arge 

Acc. 

fc|n 


ariii 

Abl. 

asgusti 


argastim 

Iqstr. 

osopti 


aranti 

Loc. 

asganu 

• 

argnu 

Agon. 

asim 


arim. 


The dual may bo formed, but does not really exist,—as 


nam 

irab, we both • 

nim 

irib, you b 

nam 

irbgahi # 

nim 

iifbargahi 

nam 

irbgo 

nima 

• 

irbarge 

nam 

irbatin 

nim 

irbarim 

nam 

irbgnsti 

nim 

iribgusti 

nam 

irbanti 

nim 

iribauti 

nam 

irbnu 

nim 

iribnu 


Postpositions. 


gane, 

with 

choclia, after 

gusti.. 

from 

mecliha, above 

gusan, unto % 

knti, 

beside 

gc, 

to, for 

hiri, 

near 

anti, 

by, through , 

katha, 

bevond 

nu, 

upon 

gechha, far 

mim, 

in 

menya, 

lip 

kinya, beneath 

mund, 

before 


Adjectives. 

The adjectives, which wo only a few, take no part in the declension. 
Nom. sanni alas, little man 

Gen. sanni alasgahi 

Dat. sani alasge 

Acc. sani alasin 

Abl. sani alasgusti * 

etc. etc. 

Nom. sanni mnkka, little woman 

Gen. sanni mukk&galii » 
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l)at. 

sanni mukkage 


Loc. 

sanni mukknsin 


Abl. 

sanni mukkdsgusfci, etc. 



Comparison. 

t 

Pos. 

’ sanni, small 


Comp. 

adinti sanni, smaller 


Supcrl. 

ad hurminti iSanui, smallest 


Pos. 

koha, great 


Comp. 

adiuti koha, greater 


Superl. 

ad hurminti koha, greatest 

< 


Adjectives. 

punra, 

white 

g»P, <lcep 

inocha.ru. 

, black 

ofta, heavy 

chcso, 

red 

nebba, light (not heavy) 

hanar, 

green 

marchia, dirty 

pfyar, 

yellow 

kuri, hot 

digha, 

long 

kuina, warm 

pudda, 

short 

kiri, cold 

mo$, 

thick 

bariar, r strong 

sarliua, 

thin 

jujtki, little 

chaika, 

lean j 

chaiga, wet 

kuba, \ 

crooked 

chaika, dry 

benko, J 


kira, huijgry 

u jgo, 

straight 

didifna, satisfied (full) 

meclilia, 

higli 

nidi, empty 

pliuda, 

low 

ninka, full 

maldan, 

"giy 

chandrna, sleepy 

sobhdas, i 

beautiful 

ejrna; watchful 

kore, J 


landi, slow 

bens, 

good 

kitka, rotten 

malbcgs, 

bad 

panjka, ripe 

malkore, 

ill 

chena, unripe 

pachgi, 

Old 

ghutum otaro, round 

joch, 

young 

tissp, |gur 

sanni, 

small 

phafi, puro 

bhircha, 

hard 




Numerals. * *. 


nta, 

one t 

In numbering human beings, 


tWO 

these are the following numerals: 

und, 

three , 


ich, 

four 

ort alas, one man 

■ntchg, 

five • 

irib filar, two men 

l i 

six 

nub alar, three men 

;c, 

, seven 

naib alar, four men 

1C, 

eight 

pantche alar, five men 

we, 

nine 

etc. • 

ie, 

ten 


There 

are no ordinals. 



t&ra, half 



onghon thauna, once 
p&nr enr, twice 
p&ny mund, thrice 
p&nr n6ch, four times 
etc. 


, Verbs. 

The auxiliary to he t manndye . 
Indicative Mood. 
Present, 

I am &c. 


fin 

ra : adan 

rain 

nin 

ra : aday 

ra : adi 

as 

ra : adas 

fid ray ad rai 

em 

ra : adam 

raim 

nim 

ra : adar 

ra : aday 

ar 

ra: anar 

ar ra : nay 


Imperfect. 


I was. 


fin 

ra: achkan 

ra; achan 

nin 

ra : achk%y 

ra : achki . 

% 

ra : aebas 

ad ra: aefya 

em 

ra : achkam 


mm 

ra : achkar ' 

ra : rfch kay 

ar 

ra : achar 

ad ra : achay 
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0 * Perfect. 

I have been. 


En 

manjkan 

be : edan f 

en 

manjkan 

♦be : en 

nin 

manjkai 

be : eday 

nin 

manjki 

be : edx 

as 

manjkas 

' be : edas 

6d 

manjki 

be : i 

cm 

manjkam 

be : edam 

em 

manjkeem be : epa 

niin 

manjkar 

be : edar * 

nim 

manjkay 

be : eday 

fir 

manjkar 

be : enar 

ad 

manjkay 

be : enay 


Pluperfect. 

I had been. 


En 

manjkan ra: achkan en manjkin 

ra : achan 

Van 

manjkai ra : achkaij manjki 

ra : achki 

as 

manjkas ra* achas ad manjki 

ra : acha 

em 

manjkam ra : achkam manjkam 

ra : achkam 

nim 

manjkar ra: achkar manjkay 

ra : achkay 

fir 

manjkar ra: achar manjkay 

ra: achay 



Future. 




# I shall or will be. 



En 

manon 



nin 

manoy 



as 

manos ad mano 



em 

manom 



nim 1 

mannor 



fir 

mannor ' 




Future completive. 

I shall have been.' 



En 

manj chachon, 


• 

nin 

manj chachoy 



fis 

manj chachos 



em 

manj chachom 



nim 

manj chachor 



ar 

manj chachor 




IuPBRATIVB MOOD. 



En 

manon, let me be. 



nin 

ipana ' mana\. be thon. 



fis 

mana ad mani, let him, eW be. 



em 

mannom * ™ 



nim 

mannor • 



*r 

mannor 

• 

1 
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Potential Moon. 


% 

Present . 

I* can be. 


En 

mannd ongon, 


mn 

mana ongoi 

a 

as 

manfia oogos 


cm 

maryia oijgom 


nim 

manna ongor 


ar 

manna ongor 



Imperfect . 



I might, could, &c. be. 

En 

manna OQgdon 


nin 

manna ongday 

1 

as 

manna ongdas 


em 

manna ongdam 


nim 

manna ongdar 


»F 

manna ongxnar 



Perfect. 



I may have been. 

En 

manna onghan 

be : edan 

,nin 

manna ongkay 

be: eday 

as 

manna ongkar 

be : edar 

em 

manna ongkam 

be : edam 

nim 

manna ongkar 

be : edar 1 

ar 

manna ongkar 

be: enar 


Pluperfect. 


I might, could, &c. have been. 

En 

manna ongkan 

ra: achkan 

nin 

manna ongkay 

ra: achkay 

&s , 

manna ongkar 

ra: achas 

em 

manna ongkam 

ra: achkam 

nim 

manna ongkar 

ra: achkar 

»r 

manna ongkar 

ra: achar 


Conditional Mood. 


Present. 

If,I be. * 

• 

,en 

_ manon, 

*9 * 

em manom 
. » 

nin 

manoy 

mm manor 

as 

manos * 

«r manor 
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• Imperfect. 

If I were. 


Te en 

holle, 

• em 

holle 

nin 

holle 

« 

nini 

hollo 

as 

belle 

ar 

holle 


Infinitive 5Iood. 


manna, being 

mannagc, to be 

Kdlaye , to go. 

. Indicative Mood. 

•i 

Present. 

Ma%c. Fevi. Dual. 

En leal ale Jan, kalagin, nam irbatim kalakrfa 

nin kalakday, lefilaledi, 

ius kfilaledas, ad kfilgi, 

em kalakdain, kalagcm, 

nim kalakdar, kalakday, 

ar kalaknar, lealaknay. 

Imperfect. 

Eu kalakkan kalaldcam 

< 

kfilakleay kalalekar 

lcalakyas ( kalakyar 

Perfect. 

En kerkan be : edan 
kerkay be: eday 
kcvleas be: edas 
kevkam be; edam 
kerlear be : edar ' 
kerkar be: cnar 
Pluperfect. 

En kerkan ra : aclikan 
kerkay ra: acbkay 
kerkas >■ ra: achas 

i l 

kerkam ra: aclikam 
kerkar ra: aclikar 
kerkar ra'. achar 
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Future. 


m 


En 

kann 

kfioin 


tkiioy 

kiior 


kaos. 

kaor 

Future completive. 

Fn 

kala ehachor 

kala chachom 


kala chacboy 

kala eliaclior 

• 

kala chaclios 

kala chachor 

IWERATIYE Moon. 

En 

kann kalon 

kanm kfdom 

mn 

kaoy kalakaloi kaor kala 


kilos 

kaor 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present. 

I can go 

En 

kala ongon, 

kala ongom 


kala ongoy 

kala ougor 


kala ongos 

kala ongor 
Imperfect. 

En 

kala ongdan 

kala ongdam 


kala ongday 

kala ongdar 


kala ongdaa 

t kala ongnar 
Perfect. 

En 

kala nngkan 

be: edan 

jiin 

kala nngkay 

be: eday 

US 

kala ungkas 

be: edas 


kala ungkam 

be: edarn 

nim 

kala nngkar 

be: edar 

ar 

kala nngkar 

be: edar 

Pluperfect. 

En 

kala nngkan 

ra: achkan 

nin 

kala nngkay 

ra: acbkay 

as 

kala nngkos 

ra: acjhkaa 

em 

kala gpgkntn 

ra: achkam 

niin 

kala ungkar 

ra: achkar 

»r 

t 

kala nngkar 

ra: achar 
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Conditional Mood. 
Present, 

If I *ro. 


Te en 

kaun, 


em 

kaum 

nyi 

kae 

• 

nim 

kaor 

as 

kaus 


ar 

m 

kaor 


• 


Imperfect. 


Te en 

kerkan* 


em 

kerkam 

nin 

kerkay 


nim 

kerkar 

as 

kerkas 


. ar 

kernar 


Paticipdb. 

kallte 

kalar 

kalnosim 

Infinitive Mood. 
kana, going 
kalage, to go 


nandan 

nanday 

nandas 

nanjkan 
nanjkar 
nan j as 


Enim nanjkan 
ninim nanjkay 
asim nan j as 
emim n%njkam 
nimim nanjkar 
&rim nanjkar* 


Nandge , to do. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

nandam 

nandar 

nandar 

Imperfect. 

nanjkam 
nanjkac 
nan jar 

Perfect . 

(l be : edan 


be : eday 
l>e : edaa 
be : edam 
be : edar 
be : enar 
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Pluperfect. 



Enim nanjkan 

ra: achkan 



ninim nanjkae 

ra: achkay 



asim. nanjkas 

ra: achas 



emim nanjkam 

ra: achkam 



nimixv nanjkar 

ra: achkar 



arim nanjkar 

A : achar 




Future. 

« 

£n 

nannon 

em 

nannom 

nin 

nannoy 

nim 

nannor 

AS 

nannoB 


nanror 


Future completive. 


£n 

nanjchachon 

em 

nanjchachom 

nin 

nanjchachoy 

nim 

nanjchachor 

as 

nanjchachos 

ar 

nanjchachor 


Imperative Moon. 


En 

nannon 

em 

nannom 

nin 

nannoi 

nim 

nanor 

as 

nannos 

• 

ar 

nannor 


* 

• 

Vebbs. 



to beat 

laona 

! 


to drink 

V 

ona 



to sleep 

chandma 



to walk 

ekna 



to swim 

ogna 



to plough 

oyna 



to cut 

choina 



to sow 

ch&chna 



to eat 

mochna j 



to eat 

ona j 



to ride 

argna 



to fall 

katrni. 



to rise 

cho : na 



to see 

epia 



to hear 

mtnna 
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kochna karna 

to sing 

p&rna 

to blow 

tima' 

f 

to dance 

nalna 

to sit 

okna 

to tie 

chotna 

to go 

kdna * 

to cook 

biitna 

bcloi" 

Adverbs. 

t 

kipya 

near 

hiri 

within 

ekatara 

whence 

ekaiants 

how ’ 

ekane 

not 

ambo 

yes 

hae 

whence 

ekaianti 

whither 

ekatara 

alone 

oatoch 

t 

and 

# 

Conjunctions. 

d$ra 

then 

antle 

but 

pahe 

or 

bhel 

because 

igune 

also 

hon 

when 

ekabiri 

if 

ie 


The Lord's Prayer. 

He embai jo mercha nu ra: aday. Ningbai nfirae pavitr mano, 
Ninghai rdji bar: o; ningliai suuwak okane mercha nu, aneho chochal 
nu ho mano. Emhai ulla ullahta asrp a ina em&ge chia. Antle emhai 
dosan muaf nana, ekape omho emhai dosnanujrin muaf nandan. Antlo 
oman pariksha nu amba cha: a, pahc burainti chhar a ba: a R&ji, 
a&wang antle mahatm sadau sadau ninghai rai. Amin. < 
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Creed. 

En bisliwas iAmdan Dhamep embas nu, ds je mercba dara chc- 
clialgahi sdngias sirjanharas tal&s, antle asgahi ortostonka tangdas. 
Prabhus Jisus Cliristusnn, jo Dharmatmanti Kulnu barchhas dindam 
Mariamauts^kundvus, Pontius Pilatus tarti dukhan chedas, Krusnu 
k ilras'keras, ketch as koras, mdrgjlras keras, antlo naraknu itias, ultnund- 
nu kgfcch ka gusti ujias dara chochns mercba nu argias, antle sawan- 
gias tambas Dbarmcsbgabi mandi cbeka tara uk: as be: cdas; eksanti 
ds ujndrin antle kctcb fcarin nisdb nanage pbon bar: os. 

En bishwds nandan dbarmatma An : Dhartnir Christdner gabi go 
lionda nu dhar mir gain salha me, pdpgabi chbema, med galii jin cbo : 
ona antle jug jug gabi jia nu. Amin. 

Ten Commandments. 

1. Dharme nimliai Dharme entol konnek anum dosar Dliarmcsin 

amba man : a. 

2. Indii im jutlii gabi dcwt a puja amba nana. 

3. Dharme niuglini Dharmes galii uamin bcgar bujhra : mu amba ana. 

, 4. Dliarmies galii ulan paoits nidge amba modr a. 

5. Ninghai dgo babdsin in aha tmcliiu. 

6. Alawein amba clietdr ebia. 

7. Nanna mukkarganc amba nana bckamma drdl taj-ali amba mana. 

8. Olialal amba chara. > 

9. Phdsiar amba ana, ninghai orsi porsiv un phdsiar gawdbi muba^ 

cilia * ^ 

10. Ninghai orsi porsir gahi erpa urpanta talacli amba nana. 
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APPENDIX 

Brief Vocabulary of fhe Moandah and 


English . 

Moondah. 

Ho. 

Khcrftah. 

Man 

horo 

bo 

hibo 

Woman 

era 

era 

kanseldo 

Boy 

coora 

cooa 

baboo 

Girl 

corsi 

i cooi 

buij 

Head 

hohu 

bo 

boko 

Hair 

ub 

ub 

ulloi 

Bar 

lntur 

lutur 

lutur 

Eyo 

med 

met 

mud 

Month 


a 

tamodo 

Tooth 

data 

danta 

goineh 

Hand 

tihi 

tib 

tib 

Foot 

kata 

kata 

katta 

Bono 

jang 

jang 


Blood 

myam 

myum 

‘ enjam 

Mgg 

billi 



To-day 

* tiping 

tiping 

mupoo 

Night 


' nida 

eedib 

Sky 

Birina 

sirma 

0 

,8un * 

eingi 

singi 

borbo 

Moon 

chandn 

cbundn 

lerung 

Star 

epil 

epil 

sencom 

Heat 

lolo 

lola 

lolo 

Fire 

singil 

B&ngil 

tingson 

Water 

dab 

dab 

dab 

Wind 

hoyo 

• bogo 

kogo' 

River 

• MM • 



Stone 

. f 



Tree 

dam 

dam 

Ml ••• 

yaiw 

f 

r 


House 

ora 

0 

<. ora 

0 

Snake 


beeng 

bungbam 
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F. 


cognate Language* of the Kolaftan type.—By Lievt.-Col. Dalton. 


Putoom or * 

Sonti 

jonumvt 

Coour 

Ju\ing. 

9 

(Latham.) 

(Dr. Voyseg.) 

juang 

horb 

horro 

hoko 

mnkha . 



suttan 

lnnda 

lundi 

bocob 

bubo 

I 

bubo 

A 

juta (H) 

ub 

ub 

ap 

lutur 

lutur 

lutur 


eraor 

met 

met 

mebt ’ 

tamon 

mocha 

alang 

ab 

goneh 

d&tha 

d&tta 



thi 

tbi 



kata 

kata 


bar (H) „ 

jang 

jang . 


iyam 

iilyum 

myun 


SUSllto 

billi 

pito 


missing 

teheng 

tising 

* 

bcrote 

nindlid 

•nidhfi 


akaa (H) 

sirma 

reiumil 


suruj (H) 

singi 

singi 

V 

lerung 

chandu 

ebandu (H) 

» 

konjinda 

ipil 

ipil 

ipil 

lalai 

senge> 

scngel 

singhel 

dab 

dah 

dah 

/la 

koyo 
noi (H) 

garra 

garra 


olag 

dirri 

dirri 

| 


sumsing 

A6xi 

d&ru, 

darao 

jaon (H^) 

athd i 

hathtigo 



6r& 

<ya • f 

oarru 

bubuqg * 

bing 

bing 
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Language of the Kolarian Aborigines;—Grammatical construction of 
the Ho language.—By Lieut,‘Col. Tickell.* 


» f, 

I hope dne allowances will be made for the imperfectness of the 
grammatical details here given, when it is remembered that the Ho 
language has no written character, nor does there exist a pc Aon, native 
of the Kolehan or otherwise, who could give me the slightest assis¬ 
tance on this point. 4 

It a would be trite to observe that grammar is as inherent and essen¬ 
tial to all languages, even the most barbarous, as a vocabulary itself. 
By first learning a number of the words and sentences arbitrarily, the 
system on which they are founded may be detected in due time by 
patient comparisons of them, even when the speakers themselves are 
unable to give the inquirer the least information on the construction 
of what they are saying. With this difficulty once mastered, it is 
inconceivable with what ease the most (apparently) complex and 
difficult languages become familiar. 

The sounds of the Ho language are exceedingly pure and liquid, 
without Btrong aspirates or gutturals, and may bo well rendered by 
the English alphabet, or still better the French one, as that admits of 
the slight nasal inflection which prevails in many words in the Ho. 


dialect.^ 

•Let the following conventions be made to the sound of the vowels, 
in the t ensuing dialogues, &c. 

&-os in “ father,” “ rather,” 


e 

» 

“prey,” “&e,” 

i- 

—« ,, 

“ skip,” “ trip,” 

ee- 

» 

“ sheep,” “ peep,” 

y 

)> 

“ fly,” “ try,” 

ai or ay— 

}} 

longer sound as in 

6- 

* 

— h 

“ bone,” “ stone,” 

a 

00- 

» 

— V 

“ fool,” “ stool,” 


fn (nasal n)^„ “Ton” “ Fanfaron,” (French.) 


* Beprintod from* Ab. Soa Journal, Vol. IX. p. 1063. k 
f Also g, as the French liquid g, in Cologne, Boulogne. 


L' 
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The long acute vowel sounds, such as oo and ee, alBO tho letter r, 
are pronounced tco liquidly and subtilely to be easily imitated by a 
stranger, and in some words tbp inflections of the vowels are in¬ 
conceivably complex and mellifluous. The general euphony, or cadence 
of the language is sprightly and cheerful; if the subject be of a 
complaining natuftj, it subsides, into a strange cliaunt, the sentences 
being linked together by such see-saw sounds, as “ nu-do na-do enete 
nd-do” which have no meaning, but serve to connect together the 
speaker’s ideas. 

When two or more words come together, the former ending, and 
the latter beginning with similar vowels, they ard joined by ellipsis, 
as “ Hola’le scuiena,” instead of “ Ilola allc seniena,” we toent y aster day. 

Article. 

There is none, (properly speaking), definite or indefinite. 

Noun. 


There is no distinction of genders, marked or influenced by ter¬ 
mination, it being determined by the sense or meaning of the word, 
whether referring to a male or female being. Besides man and woman , 


•“ erril” and- “ era,” boy and girl, “koa” and “kooec,” names of rela¬ 
tions, and those of a few domestic animals, all other nouns are 
distinguished in their gentler by prefixing “ Sandcc” male, or “ Enga” 
female, as in Persian or English he-h ar, she-bear. 

, A noun has three numbers, singular, dual, and plural, as in £3reek. 

The nouns can scarcely be said to have declension, as the terminal 


docs not vary either according to number or case, although jwjis- 
tinguishing adjunct, which may be called a 1 Pronoun article,’from 


its nature and use, is added. 

Singular. « Dual. Plural. 

Norn. Setd, a dog. Seta king, two dogs. . Seta ko, dogs. 

Gen. Setd-d, of a dog. Seta kingya, of tioo dogs. Seta koit, of dogs. 
Ab. Seta-t6,/row a dog. Seta king te, from tioo dogs. Seta ko t&, from 


dogs. 


The dative, accusative, and vocative cases do not differ from tho 
nominative, being only known from their position in a sentence. 

In composition, tho nt>un in an accusative cake takes the first place 
in the sentence, if the nominative fca a pronoun; otherwise the noun- 
nominative precedes, the accusative follows, and the oblique or dative 
case comes immediately before the verb, sometimes immediately after 
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ft. u Bn ho kajikee&i fiya 6ra,” that man said to his wife , “ Dei^U 
06 tootigoikeea,” Dendka shot the Urd. “ Eefin h5n«do choWlee seta 
emadya,” my son gave (he dog some rige. • 

Adjective. ■» 

The adjective does not alter in termination, either in number, case, 
or gender; and always precedes the noun it qualifies. As w Boogee 
ho,” a good man, “ Boogee ho-fi,” of a good man ; “ Boogee holo td,” 
with a good man, &c. There die no degrees of comparison,.hut as in 
Hindustani the qualifying words very, or most of all, are prefixed to 
^.denote giades of quality, as “Etka*” had, “End 1 6 need o etka,” this 
is worse than that. * “ Sabee r 6 nee o etka minna,” this is worst of all. 
(Boofeo 16ka dra,” a pretty woman . “Boogee leka fcra ko,” pretty 
women. * T 

Pronoun. 

The first personal pronoun has four numbers, the singular, dual, 
plmal, and plural comprehensive. The others only the three first, as 
noticed in the noun-substantives. 

The possessive pronouns aie the same as the personal, with the 
genitive inflection d added. * “ 

Personal Pronouns. * 


Singular. Dual Plural. PI. comprehensive, 

lit Eeng or ?mg, J Alleeng, we two AUd, we Aboo, we aU 

2d. ^Um, thou Abben, ytm two Appd, you „ 

8 d. Ay or iyo, he Aking, they two Ako, they „ 

Ip sjp&king, if the peison include the person addressed, himself, and 
every oh$ present, as nominatives or agents, he uses the plural com¬ 
prehensive. If he exclude the person addicssed, he employs the first 
-persbn plural, as “ Hola aboo senitna,” ynteidgy we went (i. e. you 
and all of tE) “ Hola alld senidna,” yesteiday we went (i. e. not you, 
we alone.) 

The personal pronouns in the nominative case both precede and 
terminate the verb, optionally with the speaker, as, I speak , 11 Eeng 
kajitanna” or “ Eeng kajitannaipg” or “ Kajitannaing.” 

I go, “ Eeng seneftana,” or “ Eerfg senotannamg,” or “ Senotan- 
naSng.” * f # * 

Afid tq give energy to the sentence, the pronoun 1& repeated, with 
the connect “ do” between them, as “ Eeng do eeng kajitaani,” 'JSs I 
who spsdfy” Urn do Uiq kombookenna,” Thou alone stated it* 
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Resolved,—ThSrtrin flew of the large number of Institutions already 
»oi* the Society’s exchange list, the Counoil regret that they cannot see 
their way to sanction the exchange. 

10. V Considered the nomination of Office Bearers for 1903. 

Under Buie 16 Messrs. F. Coomaraswamy an^ E. E. Green retiro 
by reason of least attendance, and Messrs. C. M. Fernando and P. 
Freudenberg by seniority. 

Resolved,—That Messrs. C. M. Fernaftdo and P. Freudenberg be 
SB-Elected, and that in plaM of the JMher two Members Dr. A. Willey, 
F Jfc.S., and M Mendis Gunasdkara, Mudaliyar, he elected. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

■ 

Colombo Museum, March 9,1903. 

Present: . 

The Hon. Mr. Everard im Thurn, C.B.,*C.M.G., President, in the Chair. 

The Hon. Mr. J. Ferguson, F.B.C.T., Vice-President. 

Mr. M. E. Bamber, M.B.A.C. Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A. 

Mr. C. Batuwantudawa, Advocate. Mr. P. E. Morgappah. 

Mr. W. E. Byles. The Hon. Mr. S. C. Obeyesekere. 

Mr. A. J. Chalmers, M.D.,F.R.C.S. Mr. E. W. Perera, Advocate. 
Mr.W. A. de Silva, J.P. Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S. 

Mr. L Gupawardana, Mudaliy&r. 'Mr. V. B. Saravanamuttu, M.D. 
Mr. W. F. Gunawardhana, M<Wa- Mr. G. W. Sfuhren. 
liy&r. ’ • j ^ 

Mr. F. t). Boles, F.J.I.f FfR.p.I, Honorary Treasurer. , 

$fr. J. Harwafij^ M. A* and <Mr. G. A. Joseph ^Roporary Secretaries. 

Visitors Two HdiflS and fifteen gentlemen. 

« § 


1. Bead anfi confirmed MinutessJff last (general Meeting. 

2. Mr. Joseph read l^e—• • • 

ANNUAL REPOBT FOB 1902. 

The Council of the%Ceylon Branch of the Royal "Asiatic Society 
• have the honotfr tc^sifgjjfcyt the following Rgport for the year 1902 :— 

* ^ Meetings ajjd Papehs. 
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JOURNAL, R.A.’S. (CEYLON). [VOL. XVIII, 

useful Trees and Flowering Plants of the ^efeftem and Sabaragamuwa 
Provinces of Ceylon,” by Mr. F. Lewis, F.L.S. Besides the abeve. 
Paper a translation made from the Dutch “ Resolutions and Sentences 
of the Council of the Town of Dalle, 1640^44,” and edited by Mr. 
R. Gr. Anthonisz, has been printed in the Society’s Journal for 1902. 

The following Papers have been accepted for publication in the 
Journal for 1903, viz.: (1) “Two Ola Grants of the Seventeenth 
Century,” by Mr. T. B. PohatL ; (2) “ Temporal and Spiritual History 
of Ceylon, compiled by Re*.. Fernao de Queiros, S.J., of the Province 
of Gf>a,” translated from the Portnguese Mr. F. H.^e Vos. ' , 

Members. 

During thopast year nineteen now Members were elected, viz., The 
Hon. Mr. Everard im Thurn, C.B., C.M.Qr.«(elected as a Momber of 
R. A.S., Great Britain and Ireland 1 , under Rule 45), Messrs. J. R. TosL,/, 

V. J. T. Pillai, J. S. Collett, F. J. de Mel, Dr. Tha Do Oung, Sir 

W. W. Mitchell, Messrs R. A. Ramapill;ii,C. Batuwantudawa, Dr. A. J. 
Chalmers, Messrs. G. B.Leechman,D. Montagu, G. E. Weerakoon, Dr. 
Arthur Willey, F.R.S., Messrs. W. F. Gunawardhana,W. Jayawickrama, 
P. C. MacMahon, N. Bonaparte-Wyse, and T. Pi Ponnambalam Pillai. 

Three Mombers resigned, viz., Mr. H. T. Gardiner, Dr. P. M. Muttu 
kumarn, and Mr. H. O. Barnard. 

Mr. W. H. G. Duncan has become a Non-Resident Life Member. 
The Society has now on i& roll 197 Members, including 24 Life 
Members and 10 Honorary Members. 

The Council record with regret the death of the following Members 
of the Society, viz., Messrs. J. B. Cull, M.A.; 0. Collett, J.P., 
F.R.M.S.; T. B. Panabokke, J.P.; and Dr. J. S. John Pulle. 

Mr. Panabokke joined the Society in 1884. He contributed to the 
Society’s Proceedings for 1882 the following Paper : “ Addenda 
to Professor Rhys David’s Translation of the Jdtakas 1 to 40, to 
supply certain omissions.” aT 

Mr. Collett joined the Society ir. 1893. He contributed the 
following Papers to the Society’s Journal, viz.: (1) “Contributions to 
c Ceylon Malacology,” Vol. XV., No.,48; (2) “ Contribations to Ceylon 
Malecol6gy : Description of a oNcw Helicoid Land Shell from the 
Southern Province,” Vol. XV., No. 49 ; (3) 14 Contributions to Ceylon 
Malacology,” Vol. XVI., No. 51. _ 

The following resolution passed Meeting held on February ft. 
1902, was communicated i to Mrs. CcClett: “ Resolved, that the' 
Council of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society wish to 
record their regret at the death of Mr. Oliver 'Cblletb, a Member of the 
Society, who has particularly identified himself with biological research 
and contributed some valtable Papers to the Society.” 

b T • * C> *' 

Library. , > 

The additions to the Library during the year, including parts of 
Periodicals, numbered 317. The Library is indebted for donations to 
the Secretary of State for India ; ^he Goverrni.cnt.of Tndia ; Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India; Pi*>f essor A. Bastian Postmaster-General 

Mr. G. A. Joseph ; the Colonial Secretary ; India Office Library; Mr. 
A. W. Fernandoc; Dr. Tha Do Outig; Cape ; of Good Hope Geological 
Commission ; Oberlin College Library ; Rev. G P. D. Wajiranana ; 
Messrs. H. C. P. Bell; J. E. W. Gore ; Dr. A. Caroll; and Mr. A. K. ■ 
Coom&rasw&my. <• * 
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'7 aluable exchanges w^jre received during the year from the following 
^Institutions and Societies: The American Oriental Society; the 
Royal Society of Victoria ; the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila¬ 
delphia* ;'the Smithsonian Institute; Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiati gJDociety; United States Department of Agriculture ; Wagner 
Institute of Sciences, Philadelphia ; Geological Survey of the United 
States of America ; Field Columbian Museum ; the State Archives ; 
the Bureau of Education ; the Societio Zoologiquc, Paris ; A n thro- 
pologicho Gossellschaft, Koeni&-graatzer*strassc, Berlin ; Deutsche 
Mpijgcnlandischo Gessellscfaift, Lei^g; Royal Society of New South 
Wales; California Academy of Sciences ; Societe lrnperiale dcs 
Naturalistes de Moscow ; China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soceity ; 
Asiatic Society of Japan ; Rdyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; the Indian •J^useum ; Asiatic Society of Bengal; John 
JJopkins University ; Geological Society of London ; the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland ; the Geological and 
Natural History Survey of Canada ; the Royal Colonial Institute; 
Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; the Royal Geographical 
Society of Australasia ; and Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatio Society. 

Accommodation. 

The Council in 1898 directed the attention of Government to. the 
congested state of the Library and has regularly referred to the subject 
in the Annual Reports from 1888. His Excellency the Governor, in 
acknowledging the communication stated that he “ shares the regret of 
the Council that other more urgent claims on public moneys have pre¬ 
vented the provision of funds for the extension of the Museum.” The 
Council hope that ere long tho revenue of the Island will admit of 
provision being made for carrying out the long-contemplated extension. 

Journals. 

Ono number of the Journal has been published during the year 
(Vol. XVII., No. 52,1901). It»containsL in additidh to the Proceedings 
of the Council and the Annual General Meeting, the following Paper :—■ 

“ Supplementary Paper on Vhe*Monumental Remains of tflo Dutch 
v East India Company in Ceyldn,” by F. II. de Vos. * * 

• • ■-’* . * • • 

* ^ . A RCHASOLOUIOAL. 

- Mr. H»0. P. Bell, ArchaBoh>|ix&l Commissioner, has kindly supplied 
the following* summary of Archaeological research during 1902 :— 

0 The Archaeological Survey continued operations in 1902 at Ann- 
rddhapura, Sigiriya, a«fu Polonnaruwa. From January ] Mr. J. Still 
was appointed "to succeed Mr. C. 4$. Dashwood as Assistant to the 
Archaeological Conunissityior., Concurrent held work was thus again 
rendered practicable at dwe centra during much of the year. 

/I mirdrfhaj>ttra. , # 

Ruwanvcli Amx.—Sfliiih of the Ruwanveli D4gaba are Htill to be found 
“a few spattered sitesw^Aaiked by'pillar stamps, which have not yet 
been excavated.? Those isolated ruins are dotted about the Residency 
grounds, the premises of - GoverniAe*t clerks, and Ahe open spaces 
adjoining the “ Sacred RoaCd.” 

. ' Mahd P&U Aim h Hall. —One of these detached ruins, an extensive 
site, roughly pillared, wa| exploited in the past year, and has fortunately 
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( * i'* ( 

yielded one of the most interesting discoveries- hitherto made at 
Anur&dhapura. As excavation spread the plan of an exceedingly« 
spacious quadrangle, with central courtyard, was gradually disclosed. 
This four-square ruin measures 135 ft. more or less, each aid*-. All 
round ran a range of rooms, or a corridor, once roofed in, and *30 ft. 
in width. The hypethral courtyard, some 75 feet square enclosed 
within the building, is stone-flagged and at a lower level than the 
quadrangular fringe of rooms. In the west corridor was unearthed a 
largo “ scone canoe,” perfectly preserved, 44 ft. 6 in. long by 3 ft. 6 in. 
in breadth, making the fourth sfftfar found At Anur&dhapura. <* * 
The ruins to the east of Abhayagiriya*D&gaba, excavated in 1893, 
contain a building much the same in plan, situated in a central group of 
monasteries with a similar kendo, ormrit, or “ kanji boat ” (as these 
strange “ stone canoes ” are popularly terqied), but greatly damaged. 
These special buildings were doulfcless those “ Alms Halls ’’ (Damdlcfy ■ 
mentioned not unfrequently in the Mahdwanm. 

The spaciousness and gcnoral finish of the present ruin laid bare in 
the modern Resthouse premises seem to justify its probable identifi¬ 
cation with the “ M&ha P;ili,” that chiefest 'of Alms Halls greatly 
favoured of royalty from the sixth to the tenth century. 

The excavation of this extensive ruin, deeply buried and tree-covered, 
occupied the Anur&dhapura gang for the better part of 1902. 

Hiiriaavetiya Area.'-During the last three mouths of the year work 
was resumed in the Mirisavctiya area, and will be pushed towards 
completion in 1903. The ruins around the Mirisavctiya Dagaba are 
probably, all told, not more than half a hundred in number, and would 
appear to offer no special difficulty in unearthing. The style is severely 
simple and the grouping easily distinguished. 

Clearing .—The annual allotment of the vote for clearing ruins and 
jungle at Anurddhapura was very profitably expended owing to the 
drought during the first nine months of last year. Nearly six hundred 
acres were cleared and weeded and some rooting-out done. 

* «* 

'Sigiriya. 

*' A gang is engaged at Sigiriya during the early past of every year 
in the tedious, but essential work of weeding the citadel on the 
summit and the several terraces and excayatddcsites below the Rock. 

>3ome re-clearinghf dndergrowth had to be done yfehin the area of 
the ancient city. .... • 

Steady progress was made in connection with the continued restora-" 
tion of the “ gallery.” The work done in 1902 comprised the completion 
of the iron bridge spanning the gap between tha* stretch of the gallery «. 
along the west face of the Rook.* and that hugging its*north scarp ; 
as well as the building oft a substantial abutment in stone to prevent 
imminent slip of the long arid steep <stai-casf( which culminates at the 
maluwa below the iron ladders which lead »to xhe Rock’s summit. 

By the end of next season it^is hoped that the gallery will be nearly 
restored ftorp its broken entrance “(near* the* head of the north ana 
south staircase approaches from tjie city bdfev) v as Aar onwards as 
the maluw>&. The serious unavoidable l iriSrancesm getting bricks, 1 
lime, sand, and water to Sigiriya and up into thw“ gallery,” cannot hut 
much delay this most desirable rOsfbration. •’ • 

With great difficulty, and no litt 
made into the floor of tho largest 
and jungle-stick scaffolding erected 


le risk,' preliminary borings were 
pocket,” containing the frescoes, 
ready for^next season. 
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The object, as statei^last year, is to effectually afford permanent 

E ‘ iction to the uhiqu‘4 paintings of Sfgiriya against the ravages of 
and flying insects. Suitable wire netting, when fixed in position, 
whilst warding off these destructive pests, will not mar the view of the 
paintings. 

Bended agitation for similar protection to the better-known paintings 
of the Ajanta Caves in India has only recently begun. 


Polannumim. 

> » 

- Operations were resumed at Pojr inamwa for the third season in 
iviay last. * 1 

Weeding the area already excavated in 1900 and 1901, mainly the 
ruins (Audience Hall, &c.) situated within the promontory, occupied 
a fortnight or three weekS| 

Subsequently attention was givei? to continuing excavations mound 
the Siva devAle near the 25th milepost on the road from Minneriya. 
This devale was exposed last year. Forest trees and scrub jungle are 
so thick at Polonnaruwa that much felling and clearing was nocessary, 
ancj*proved slow work. • By the end of September, however, the entire 
group of ruins had been excavated and opened out to view from the 
high road. 

This group consists of (a) Siva divide ; (6) a Vishnu divide ; (c) a 
ledvil sacred to the goddess Kali. In plan and architectural details 
these shrines display little to differentiate the one from the other. 
All alike have a vestibule and sanctum ; the Siva dcSvalc alone possesses 
an intermediate room. They were brick-built, with stone pillars to 
support the roof where required. Stono figures of Vishnu , Kali , and the 
bull Nandi were fouud near their respective shrines. 

Besides these three fanes, this Hindu templo claimed at least three 
other buildings : (el) a plain narrow structure crowning the summit of 
the rock hummock, on the west slope of which occurs the long 
inscription of King Nissanka Malla; (c) a pillared building, oblong, 
within its own enclosed premises ; (/) a bold terraced building, on 
massive pillars, immediately adjoining the bund of the old Topil-vewa 
tank. , i • 

This last ruin was perhaps oince the principal residence of<ttie,eccle- 
sihatics—first Buddhiat *mopks, subsequently alien priests—after the 
Conversion ©t be monastery into an exteiftivcf temple ‘devoted to 
Hinduism. At the foot of stjjre entrance stairs were exhumed two 
handsomely .carved moonstcffSsadorned frith liansas and other orna¬ 
mentation. 

As in 1901, a largyitimber of Moor villagers from the “ Marakkala 
Patluwa” o£ ^Famairoaduwa were engaged for a week in continuing to 
free tho ancient city of the jungltfun which it lies buried. The area 
dealt with in the# past.'\ear, expends fof a width of two hundred to 
throe hundred yards fromathe RjiRkot Vehera as far northwards as the 
Kiri Vehera. 

• • COUNCIL. « . j 

• • * 

Two Members wPUhe CounciU’of 1901, viz., Mr. A. Haly and the 
Hon. Mr. H. A. Ca>ieron, are deemfed t<3 have retired in accordance 
with Rule 16. ‘ Tho*vaqancies in the Council have been filled by the 
appointments of Mr. 'J\ C. Wilfis^and Mr. H. White; Mr. M. K. 
Bamber was elected in place of Mr. J. Ferguson, who was appointed 
a Vice-President. • „ 
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Finances. ^ 

The income for the year, exclusive of the commencing balance, uras 
Bs. 1,562*25; but there has beeu exceptional expenditure, especially 
in the latter half of the year, due chiefly to the issue of a number of 
the Journal double the usual size. The re-binding of volumes in 
the Library, too, has 'been exceptional and continuous throughout the 
year. In April the Treasurer placed Bs. 1,500 on fixed deposit for a 
year to secure 3£ per cent, interest, but the printing and binding 
expenditure being more than twice as large as in 1901, the current 
account was overdrawn at the eytj of the year by Bs. 359*42. The 
interest on thy fixed deposit will accrue iiriApril next, Und there will 
be a net gain to the Society of over Bs. 40 ; but the balance sheet 
discloses that the commencing balance j of Bs. 2,200*10 was reduced 
during the year to Bs. 1,140*58. 

3. Mr. M. K. Bam nan, M.B.A.O., M.B.A.S. Eng., F.C.8., moved ther 
adoption of the Beport. Mr. G. Batuwantudawa seconded. Carried. 

4. On the motion of Mr. P. E. Pieris, seconded by Dr. A. J. 
Chalmers, the following Office-Bearers were elected for 1903 :— 

President. —The Hon. Mr. Everard im Thurn, C.B., C.M.G. 

Vice-Presidents .—Mr. F. M. Mackwood, J.P., F.E.S.; the 
Hon. Mr. J. Ferguson, F.B.C.I. 

Council. 

W, G. Van Dort, M.D. 

Mr. W. P. Banasiyha. 

Mr. S. M. Burrows, M.A., C.C.S. 

Mr. C. Drieborg, B.A., F.H.A.S. 

The Hon. Mr. 8. C. Obeyosekere. 

Mr. H. White, C.C.S. 

Mr. J. C. Willis, M.A., F.L.S. 

Honorary Treasurer. —Mr. F. (J. Boles, F.J.I., F.B.C.I. 

Honowrij^ecrelarivs. —Messrs. H. C. P. Bell, C.C.S.; J. Harward, M.A.; 
1 and G.*A. Joseph, * ~ ( ' 

5. Mr. Hakayarij, in the absence of c Mr. T: B. i ohatli, read his 

Paper entitled— , ' +1 *. L * 

[See page 10.] 


Mr. M. K. Bamber, MJJ.A.O. 
Mr. C. M. Fernando, B.A., LL.B. 
Mr. P. Froudenberg. 

Dr. A. Willey, M.A.,D.Sc.Lon., 
F.B.S. 

A. M. Gunas5kara, MudaliyAr. 
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The royal grants, ■which I have the honour to lay before 
the Society, are saunas on olas (pal in leaves) granted by 
Kings Senerat and Raja Hi glia' II. in the $aka years 1^5J 
and 1567, corresponding to lG.il ana 1645 A.D. They we#e 
granted at the time the Kandyans were victorious over the 
Portuguese, who 1 n vaded their couSitry. The } ear preceding 
the grant of the first sannasa was memorable for the defeat 
of the Portuguese under the*' General Don Constantino dd 
Sa. This was followed eight 3 ears later by a similar disas¬ 
trous attack 011 the Portuguese by the Kandj an sovereign. 

At Kahatapitiya, or more properly- at Illawatura, -the 
descendants of the grantee Suluttan KuttiyA are yet in the 
enjoyment of a portion of the rojal gift of their honoured 
ancestor. 

The saunas themselves are very unpretentious. They are 
written, with ample space on the margins, on two strips of 
plain double ofa leaves with ill-formed though legible 
characters. They measure 10£ in. by If in., and 10| in. 
br ]£ in.; and are much worn. Both the grants bear the 
characteristic rojal sign (Sri) in larger letters on the left 
margins. 

These saunas were evidently granted for skill in medical 
science. The Gopala Moors of G^tuberij a are also members 
of this distinct body, and have deceived royal favour for 
similar pervice. * 

Tlje grantee’s survivors art nonliving at Salckarankotuwa, 
a portion of land dedicated to “ Bh^wrikunffeijid to be.okie 
of five celebrated safnts who came from Mec<p£ * 


fSk S \N\A 1. 

® Text. 

1. fOca 8tt eotf&ca O03e£q)toaf§) o &8e9atf ®» * 

98 e>fl30>0df®6sfc0{sr <$ 8 % 

2 . &^03§) oases 03 © ©©OQja® '©q^tfota© gd®@ qdj© 

oeS 0*0 1 ‘ 

3. [ • f •. • • • § •»* • * • * 3* 

4. good* ®«s>30 e®eS 

®fl£>09»0© ‘ ‘ ,K t j/ 

5 . ossa 0303© gcsxaioa»<poa ©©«©/iBeoS 0®® 8 g&d 

d&*sfad i /' 


* The upper surface of the ofri has completely gone below line 2 on that side. 
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6. ©0 tScJg£f©.g®!©'*8 G9(jd®c) @q©3 ©<^o efiscsctf 

7. «0 oaaoesf * 

8 . a®*c9® oiSga o«D®S 


Sri. 


Transcript, 


1. Saka warsha ekwadahas pansiya panas tunakvu Vesak 
masa awa teleswak lat Irida 

waddlavu panata nam Ud^palata bada Aragkada game 
* DarafidS kumbura ftijn pas pela 

4. watu gaha kola etuluvfa meki de Suruttan Kuttiya Maha 

W&salata ho ' • 

5. hdin paksha pdtawa dugg$na gana sitina nisa uge wargga 

munuburu paranpara 

6 . wata niravulwa praveni salasmata deva wad ala panatat 

7. e panatat 

8 . mesema panivuda panatayi. 

Translation, 

Hail! The royal order proclaimed on Sunday, the thir¬ 
teenth day of the waning moon of the month of Vesak (May- 
June), in the year of Saka 1553 (A.D. 3 631). That as Suruttan 
Kuttiya is performing good, loyal, and faithful services to 
His* Mighty Majesty, the field Daranda of five pci as sowing 

extent of the village Arankada in Udapaldta,. 

.this property, including the gardens and trees 

.. has been granted unto his grandchildren 

for generations, to be possessed undisturbedly, as paraveni. 
The order thus delivered, tljat order is hereby declared the 
royal decree* 


§ 


red, tnat o 

C2 a \tv a a a 7 


* Sannasa No. 2. 
Text. •• 


ii. 


1 . add? ©9 biOowafg Qtf eoeaQfif 

2. q)S)tSat3<3G, a-mo to© gdeoatef ®eoa 

©aeao© : * n 

3. g&y&i'&Sj&Qeso tQtao m o»«f tSoo&f •eaaS a&to© 

g®*c#«a0 4 .i * 

4. ®GD®«0£D©3 ©kODtScatO©#©. ©>t03<2D«fg%) 

C3lSc30Of 0‘9[' aa, l 

5. <5)®C»Q ©©S^CDstBs <O3(^<3<Sd,€9l8cS0Qf 9® 

• 9^03 ©<^<9 p^OiOf 

6 . & es4taaf 

7. ^df® • j 

8 . ©iSsffgQ 04&G& 
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Transcript. 

Sri. 

1 . Saka warsha ekdas pansiya seta satakvu Esala pura sata- 
’ wale lat 

2. BraLaspatinda wadalavu panata nam Chulnttan Kkttiya 

Maha Wasalata 

3. sondin duggena hitina nisa gon tihak koyi totamunekata 

4. genenawa geniyariawata madisungam noganna setiyatat 

ve[na] t ’ r, : , 

5. gamakata miraa gona nallana sotiyatat me sannasa deva 

wadala panatat 
e panatat 

mes^ma panivuda panatayi. 


Translation. 

Hail ! The royal order pronounced on Thursday, the 
seventh day of the waning moon of tho month of Esala 
(July-August) in the year of !Saka 3567 (A.D. 3645). That 
as Chujuttan Kuttiyais performing good and faithful servico 
to His Mighty Majesty, no taxes should be levied, for the 
bringing into, or removal from, any ferry, on thirty head of 
[his] cattle, nor [his] bull or buffalo seized in [another] 
village. The order onwhieh this sannasa is delivered, that 
order, is hereby declared the royal decree. 


- Notks. * 

1 

« 1.— Sauna6 are royal grants inscribed on gold, silver, copper, or 
stone, plspti or ornamented. A grah\,‘given on an 61a was, strictly 
speaking, a iudapota. In grants of less impo*t»nco the king merely 
issued the command, tnc terms being arranged by the First Adigur or 
the Second Adigar, who himself gave it to the grant?*. The Adig&rs 
also had the exclusive power pf granting,' in all case', written decrees 
for lands, called xiftu, and decrees for oaths by oil, called divi sittu ; 
save in cases of appeal of very grave criminal offences or big civil 
suiljp, decided personally by the king when parties were aggrieved by 
the decision of the chiefs. Tn thes^cases, too, the king usually directed 
the Chief -Adigar to issue tfye decree. The pisdw^s themselves had 
authority to issue nittu and divi niton in (£heir respective districts. 
Talpat were ordinary ola conveyances/executed by private individuals, 
even by an Adigar m his unofficial capacity* 

2.—King Senerat reigned at Kandy from A.n*, 1304-1634. He was 
called Senaratana Unndnse, and had been a priest.ot’Xdam's Peak. He 
solicited the band of the widowed Queen DonS Catherine, and married 
her afterwards, having put his rjyal, the Princfe of -Uva, to death. 
Very friendly relations existed between this king and the Dutch, who 
helped him to overthrow thg Portuguese. The Rajavaliya records 
the drowning of the queenJp eldest son, caused by the king. 
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3. —Baja Siyha *11. also reigned at Kandy, a.d. 1634-1687. A 
similar aannastt on an ola was granted by him to Hada Naide of 
Maygalagama in the Kdgalla District, on Saturday, the seventh day of 
the wapmg moon in the month of Wap (October-November), Saka 
1566,• equivalent to 1644 a.d. ( Archaeological Report , Kegalla , pp. 98 
and 99). The concluding line of this aannasa exactly corresponds with 
that of the second grant now under notice. 

4. —A strip of Smnaaa A is missing. The loss leaves us ignorant 
of the appurtenant high land giVbn to the'grantee along with the field 

DarSftda kupubura.” j f * ^ 

* 5.—In August, 1630, Don Constantino de Sa with a large army 
plundered and burnt Badulltfc; but on his return the Kandyans Bur- 
rounded and defeated him. The head of the General was presented 
to the king’s son, Bdja TSiqjha, who happened to be then bathing in a 
brook ( Tcnnent , vol. 2, pp. 40 and 41 ; Valenlyn , pp. 16, 142). 

The Rdjavaliya says : “ That the heads of the Portuguese were cut 
off and piled in a heap.” Knox says that Constantino de Sa, rather 
than fall by the enemy, called his black boy to give him water to 
drink, and snatching the knife from his side stabbed himself ( Relation , 
«6c., p. 117). 

6. —Again in a.d. 1638, on the occasion of their sudden attack on. 
Kandy, the entire army of the Portuguese was destroyed, and the 
skulls built in a pyramid by the Kandyans {Tennent, vol. 2, p. 42). 

7. —Kahatapitiya; a suburb of Gampola, about half a mile from 
town. 

8. —Sultan Kuttiyd. This man originally came, it appears, from 
the Malay&lam country and settled at Galle, practising medicine. 
King Senerat summoned him to the Court of Kandy. He showed 
remarkable skill in his profession, and was soon taken into royal 
favour. The king bestowed on him the lands at Araykada (Kahata¬ 
pitiya), near Gampola, where he lived and died. The members of 
this family were known as Oulli Vedaralalti, “ the doctors of Galle.” 
The last male survivor of the family died in 1874. He himself 
practised medicine successful 1 ^. His son-in-law, Ibrahim Lebb% 
Udaiy&r of Udunuwara, followed tht?same profession. lie Hold mi act 
o/ appointmeyt*afe Vdrdh A^achchi from Government, in,addition to 
being the Poaci Officer and Araclichi of the village. The members 
of the •family lire scattered at. Inigala in Harispattu ; Almdkada. 
Velayboda, and Bdwolikadasin UdunuwaHi; Getabfiriya, WddLyatenna 
in Four IJdralds, &c. They hold a higher social position than that 

* of ordinary Moors, dir A. O. Lawrie says: “ A family of doctors 
(Moormen), having been admitted to the B&t-gi or the Boyal Medical 
Department, are considered equaf to tile YclMlas. They came 
originally from Ugunuwara.” {Gazetteer,•vol. I., p. 395.) 

9. —Getab&riya, a village in Thnpal&tu Pattuwa of Paranakuruwa in 
the District of Kegalla. For the satlnasa granted by King Kirti §ri 
Rdja Siyha, dated Saka 1682 (17'60 a.d.), and an interesting account of 

> the Gop&la Moors,’Ss^e Archeological Report , Kegalla, pp. 99-101. 

•10.—The site where the mosque at Kah&tapitiya now stands was, in 
days past, nothing more than a wade, with only a lfitul and a banyan 
tree. An ascetic from Mecca sat here m an attitude of devotion His 
motionless posture struck the attention of a toddy-drawer, who came 
to tap the palm flower. To ascertain whether the statue-like man 
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was dead or living, he stealthily sliced off a piece of his nose. The 
devotee was still as death. The following morn the toddy-drawer vas 
astonished to see the piece he had cut off ve-attached to the nose, as if 
nothing had happened. The awe-struck man told his experience to the 
king at Gampola, who visited the ascetic and asked what he could give 
him. “Nothing but a strip of land to lay my head on." When the 
king wished to know the extent required, he threw his bangle, called 
sakkardn walalla , in four different directions, and the area included 
therein was granted him.' Hence “ Sakkardnkoluwa the space 
included within the sakkardn bang!3. Sakkardn is a circle, a whee 1 , ii 
Tamil; also a' Malabar coin. 

11. —Bhawakauf the saint was deified, and a tomb is built to his 
memory. This was supplemented by the mosque later on. His name 
is universally revered by the Monammpdans to the present day. 
Strange to say, natives of all classes take an oath here u by rubbing 
chunam on the walls," which they consider binding on them. They 
supplicate the saint's vengeance upon evil-doers. Litigants from the 
Gampola courts often resort here. Sir A. C. Lawrie, speaking of the 
place, says : “ The mosque is famous: in its promises is an unpretending 
building called the ‘ Makkan Sohongeya’ (tomb), said to be the burial 
place of a saint who visited the place (Kah&tapitiya, near Gampola) 
from Mecca." (Gazetteer, vol.I., p. 395.) 

12. —Vesak. The month in which the moon is full in the sixteenth 
asterism (May-June). Lucky month of the Sinhalese, celebrated for 
the birthday of Buddha. The Upasampadil ordination of the Buddhist 
clergy takes place in this month. 

13 . —Duggena gana sitinawd. It is a frequont wording in Kandyan 
royal grants. The word duka is peculiarly used in the Kandyan 
district. It means love with the Kandyans, and sorrow with the Low- 
country Sinhalese. The phrase therefore literally means, “served 
with love." In the Low-country the Sinhalese would render it as, 
“stricken with sorrow." In English it corresponds to “faithful 
services rendered " to the State. 

14. — Malta W&sala. This ’is often incorrectly interpreted, as 

' Great Cate;" no doubt from thewf^amil Bi-phalese 

wasal+ meaning “ door " or entrance t& a house. Mdha Wdsala means 
“royal palace"; freely rendered, it signifies* 1 “His*Majesty.” Mdlia 
Wdsala always indirfecti^ refers to the king. Thus w*. find Kdfte Mdha 
Wdsala , KundasdU Mdha Wdsala , ,&c. *' The royal ^gute war called 
Wahalicada; the entrance to the “ olei j'-alace ” a« Kandy is still so 
called. There was an officer called “ Wahalkadd Muhandiaina," or 
“ Wahalkade Arachchi," who served at the ro^fii gate. The king was 
familiarly called by those attached to the palace, Mdhala Hdmuduruvd , 
a contraction of “ Mdha Wdsala Hdmuduruvd .” 

15. — Dardnda. The nam» given to the up£er poition of a field, the 

opposite word’ being Muhmkkada^tYe loiter portion. These words 
are peculiar to tho Kandyan dialect. This particular field has since 
passed to other hands. A portion of it has besq swept away by the 
M&haveli-gapga in flood. -, 

16. — Arankada. There ts no village so c* , '?ea in tJ^apal^ta. A 

tract of Jan cl forming a part of Illawatura village, about 2£ acres in 
extent, is called if Arapkada." This is probably the Arapkada of the 
sannasa. * , 

17. — Udapaldta. A revenue division, under a Rat4mahatmay&, 
belonging’ to the Central Province. Gampola is its chief' town. 
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18. — Paraveni. .Ancestral property, or land given to be possessed 
by -the recipient and his descendants for ever. 

19. — Madimngan. Duty levied on tavalam cattle while crossing 
ferries.. 

20. --No head of cattle belonging to Sultan Kuttiyd could be taken 
by any one for any kind of service, 0 nor seized for trespass. 

6 . W. F. Gunawardhana, Mudaliyiir, said he unfortunately had 
not had the opportunity of seeing copies of the original sunnas until 
t*hat day, and then only for g short time. 

\The first ot these saunas bore the date Sake 1553, Sunday, the 
thirteenth day of the waning moon of the month of Yesak. He had 
looked into Sir Alexander Cunningham’s “ Table of Dates.” According 
to that work the “ thirteenth day of the waning moon of the month 
of Yesak in the year of Saka 1552 ” fell not on a Sunday, but on a 
Wednesday ; so that there'was a discrepancy. The writing, too, of the 
sanna.su , of which he had seen a facsimile, copy, did not appear to him to 
be the writing of the Sinhalese of the seventeenth century. He did 
not, therefore, think that this could be a genuine sannasa. Perhaps, 
if he saw the original, he might have reason to change his opinion. 

As to the second sannasa , ho thought there was a good deal to say 
on the side of its genuineness. Tho writing did look like the writing 
of the seventeenth century. Further, tho document seemed to be 
not of a kind to be forged for any purpose ; because the deed seemed 
to grant certain exemptions to one Suluttdn Knttiya; and lie believed 
those privileges did not descend on his successors. Therefore it 
was difficult to see why at any subsequent date any person should 
have forged that document. There was still the same difficulty as 
with the first sannasa with regard to the date. He had tested the date 
according to Sir Alexander Cunningham’s “ Table of Dates,” and he 
found that “ the seventh day of the waxing moon of the month Esala 
in the year of Sakal567” fell not, as stated in the sannasa, on a Thursday, 
but on a Sunday. That objection ho thought was very fatal to the 
genuineness of the documents. The Sinhalese had their calendar of 
dates, and were guided by thfl^fcalendar in documents thr>t passed* 
under their hands. So far, therefore, jtlie presumption was agfeinsi the 
adihission of the 'genuineness of the sa?mas.f 

*The Hon. Mr. J. Ferguson said ho could not follow the previous 
speaker into his a technical criticism. For himself, he was chiefly 
attracted by J tho historical 'notes; by the reference to the mur¬ 
derous priest-king, who caused both his rival to the hand of the 
•"quean and the young prmcely heir to be put to death. The time w^s 
a critical one for the Sinhalese monarchy, just when it was welcoming 
the Hollanders as protectors from the Portuguese—a case very much 
of “ out of the frying-psjih. into the fire,” is they soon proved. The 
incident as to the grant of ftnd within the circuit of the bangle hod its 
parallel in the case of the founder c£ the Hay (Erroll) family in 
Scottish history, and no doiibt in otheV countries. He was interested 
0 in what was mention*..,? ip. regard to the origin of certain Mosques, and 
would suggest that an fefjresting Paper might be compiled out of the 
history of the 1 eadingjMohammedap mosques in the Island. 

_- .—.—--.-2---a- 

* Following the prohibitions in grants to temples os recorded in lithic 
inscriptions of earlier date.—B., Hon. Seo. • 

t See infra, p. 46, and footnote.—B., Hon. Se*± 
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Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka said that it was difficult for any one to 
pass an opinion on the genuineness of these samias, unless they were 
<k experts” who had made a special study of such old grants. 0 
Leaving aside the minor question raised by Mudaliyiir Gunawardhana 
as to whether the documents placed before them were gentfine or 
not, they wore very interesting; and the author deserved their best 
thanks. Tho notes were full of interesting information. They brought 
before them a very interesting fact with regard to the medical 
history of Ceylon. These grants had been made for past services 
rendered by two medical men. jJg believed their descendants we> *5 
still living in Ceylon. These men were known by the name jf 
Muhandirams of the Boyal Medical,, Service, and, if he was not 
mistaken, their descendants still passed by that name. 

The CnAiKMAN said it seemed they wdte C agreed that the Paper in 
itself was an interesting one, and the notes especially appeared to be 
very interesting. With the safeguarding note aB to the genuineness of 
the sanuas which had been already recorded by Mr. H. C. P. Bell, 
Archaeological Commissioner, and with Mr. Gunawardhana's remarks 
just, offered, they would accept the Paper and give the thanks of the 
Meeting to the author. 

7. Mr. PiRRJs then read the following Paper :— 


* The two saunas were hel£ to be genuine by the Archaeological Corn* 
missioner, who examined loth carefully. 
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AN* ACCOUNT OF KING KIRTI SRI’S EMBASSY TO 
SIAM IN 1672 SAKA (1750 A.D.). 

w w 

'SranRlated from the Sinhalese bj^lT E. Pieris, M.A., Barristot’- 

at-Law, C.C.S. 


Introduction. 

The learned Ratanapala Sfchavira, who wrote the Sinhalese 
translation of the Vimdna Waatuwa in the Saka year 1692 
(1770 A.D.), has left a short sketch of the history of the 
decline of the priesthood in Lanka and of the attempts made 
under various kings to re-establish it on a sound basis. He 
says :— 

Two hundred and forty years after the death of our Lord Buddha, 
the shelter of all tho worlds, who departed this life after he had for 
forty-five years showered on all the heavenly food of his doctrine, and 
had accomplished every act which befits a Buddha (when the Maha 
R&ja Petissa was holding sway over our Island of Lapkd), liis doctrine 
was first introduced by Mahiiidu Malta Theio and the other priests 
who accompanied him from Datnbadiva. Ever since the faithful and 
wise kings who have reigned from time to time, aided by their great 
ministers and the efforts of pious priests learned in the law, had 
carefully swept away all schisms that haS sprung up and preserved the 
doctrine inviolate. But in ljpAwit times the disappearance of 1 
such kings and ministers, foAowal by the oppression of «the 
unbelieving Parai ti $»is arid fiDamil/is, had robbed th% pious priests of the 
Four Necessaries ;«and ap the religious young men ot good families who 
assumed Jho robel&ad not thclearwing to study with care the Three 
Pitakas, which conmin the Huiat/a, Sutra , and A bhidharma, and to 
order their Jives in consonance with the precepts contained therein, 

# by degrees power fell iflfo tlie bauds of low-born priests of profane 
life, to the great injury of the church. And as for the priestity 
succession, which beginning from Upali Stlidifirayo (whom’the Buddha 
himself had named vis tht^first in the knowledge of the Vinaya), and 
continued in the persons of 4>asel»ifa, Sonakaya, Siggavaya, Moggali- 
putthaya, Mihindu, &c., and recruited from all pious folk who assumed 
the robe without any distinction *bf family in propel and perpetual 
succession of mastaer^fnd pupil, this they ignored; and, confusing 
physical with spirituaN^iship, refused tat allow pious young men 
of good family to assylne the robe, and treated all the estates and 
wealth which generations of godly kiif&s and minister had dedicated 
to the service of the priesthood as if they had been dedicated to the use 
of their private families. Accordingly, for the sake of this wealth, 
they had the members o£ their own familiesVordatned, so that being 

0 . 1 29-03 
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robed they might receive the due r&jak&riya ; pretending that this 
was the succession appointed by the church. But indeed 4hat 
succession, which was maintained immaculate by disrobing all priests 
who had violated their oaths and by the ordination of religious and 
well-born youths, was reduced to a mockery; and, save for a few holy 
priests, tho majority were as men fouling themselves with hot ashes 
while the gems lay before them. And while the Dharma and the 
Vi nay a, subjects for unending study, lay in their path, they preferred 
the study of such profane? mattcrs*as astrology, medicine, and devil- 
worship, all of which they practised in unbecoming fashion withiuawd 
without the capital ; and thus winning the goodwill of kings nd 
powerful ministers they obtained muc^ wealth and high office. Tney 
led scandalous lives and, ignoring the precepts of the law, they betook 
themselves to cultivation and trade, jg?,<?Umulating jewellery and 
clothes, and making tho support of their brothers and nephews an 
article of their faith. When by the increase in the number of these 
shamoless priests and by the oppression of the unbelieving Paraygis 
and Daniil&s the faith was on the brink of destruction, it came to 
pass that a valiant and powerful king of the name of B&ja Sigha 
succeeded to tho throne of Laijkil. In the year of Buddha 2199® he 
reduced the strong fortress of Colombo and crushed the power of the 
Parapgis. He also invited over the Hollanders and, with the object 
of protecting the royal lino and the inhabitants of the Island from 
the attacks of unbelieving foreigners, he appointed them to be the 
guardians of the coast. 

The way being thus cleared, Raja Sinha’s successor Vimala 
Dharma Sanya devoted himself to the good work ; and indeed 
the need was pressing, as it was admitted that not more 
than five Upasampada priests of holy life were to be found in 
the Island. He accordingly sent an embassy to “ Raklcangu 
Rata ” (Arracan ?) and obtained thence tho ten ranks of 
priests who were required for the ordination ceremony. 

This pious king died afteuu, reign of twenty-two years, 
ami was succeeded by the litkowarm Narendra Sin ha ; under 
whom all the scandalous practices t)f £l*c priesthood revived. 
“ So far from begging from dqor to «Ioo f” the historian 
bitterly complains, “ they regarded even + be egdin§ out of 
their alms-bowls as a disgrace. Their food was 4 cooked in 
the same fashion as that of the great nobles among the laity 
fftid it was eaten out of plrtes. In fact, they were priests 
in nothing but the use of the name.” There was one bright 
exception, in the persTm of J3aranankara the future Sanga 
Raja. He continued with a dtnalYband in the practice of 
the severest austerities aifcl tho pursuit pf learning, waiting 
for the better day that was to dawn. 

After a reign of twenty-three y° v rs Narendra Sipha* 
was succeeded by Wijaya Raja Sipha', “ a king endowed 
with all the virtues, th# ornamept of the Solar race, 


* A.D. 11556. 
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who sought his. refuge in the Three-fold Gem,” says the 
enthusiastic chronicler. Early in his reign he sent an 
embassy to fetch a body of priests. The expedition was 
howeyeV disastrous, all except one perishing in the sea. 
The survivor made his way to Pegu, whence lie returned 
home to tell the sorrowful tale. 

But the king did not lose heart. A second embassy was 
soon ready and provided withfcuitablcfofferings. On arriving 
a\ Batavia rtie presents wefle* left behind, while the 
ambassadors proceeded to Siam to inquire if priests wore 
available; but on their return to Batavia they learnt that 
their good king was (\pad. As their Dutch hosts advised 
them not to convey th£ priests without first ascertaining 
the wishes of the ruling king, they reluctantly set sail for 
Lankd leaving the presents behind, their object uinceom- 
plished. Their misfortunes were, however, only begun, as 
on the voyage the majority perished, but few surviving to 
reach their country. 

There King Kirti Sri Raja Sin ha, the great reformer, had 
succeeded to the Crown; he applied himself vigorously tt> 
sweeping away all the abases that had crept into the 
priesthood, ably and zealously supported by his Minister 
Ehclapola and Saranaiikara Unnanse. His crowning work 
was the re-institution of the Upasampadaxvn in Lanka. The 
romantic history of the embassy he sent to Siam to fetch the 
necessary priests will be shown in the following account, 
which, as appears from the internal evidence, must have been 
written either by Ellepola Mohottala or Aittaliyadde llala, 
two out of the five Sinhalese ambassadors. 

The present translation, which does not pretend to literal , 
accuracy, is mkde from a pflj/£r jnanuscript which h{g been 
generously placed *t.my disposal by ]£. R. Gooneratne 
Mfldaliy&r of‘Gjdle ; it was found among the papers of the 
late Valentine d^ Safam, Miiha. Mudaliyar, and was given by 
his son-in-law, tifte late Bantlaranayaka Malm Mudaliyar, to 
his own nephew, the,present owner. 

' * A second aceonnj;, written by Wilbagedara Muhandiram. 
another of the ambassadors, is iWl existence ; the additional 
information confcainetl therein will J>e found embodied in 
the notes. * * t • 

I have been also favoured with tjie comments of the Priest 
Jinawarawansa of, royal* blodfi, fmee known rtb the Prince 
■Prisdang of Siams-iThese, too, will be found included.* I 
have further to acknowledge the gifeat assistance I have 
received from Don 'Dines Dahar^yaka of Gallo in the pre¬ 
paration of this article.* # 


0 2 


* See notes subscribed “«h” 
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Translation. 

O 

Our mighty lord, sprung from Maha Sammata of the family of 
Manu, king of kings, and ruler of the world, our gracious and 
illustrious king, in the magnitude of his kindness and the splendour of 
his god-like knowledge gave order that ambassadors should proceed to 
the kingdom of Siam to fetch thence the priesthood and re-establish the 
festival of the Great Ordination. 

Accordingly we started in the Saka year 1072 named Frabavadithmi, 
on the twelfth day of the solurvmonth Jvataka, being Thursday the 
fifth day of the lunar month, at dusk:, from the noble city/>f 
Seykadagala called Siriwardhanapura, escorting the royal message and 
presents with all care. The followiug f had been appointed to form the 
embassy, viz., Pattapola Mohottala, tlie Afcapattu Lcknma ; Ellepola 
Mohott&la, the Yedikkara Ldkiana; Iriyagama RAla, the Yati'nuwara 
Muhandiram of tlie N&nayakkAra Lekama; AV ilbagedara Rala, the 
Tumpanahe Muhandiram of the PadikAra Lekama ; and AittaliyaddA 
RAla, the Dumbara Muhandiram of the Vedikara Lekama ; while 
Pinnap&ta, Jiissavd of Matald; Angammana Mohottala, the Maha 
Llkama ; Dodanwela, Rat£ Rala of Yatinuwara; NilawaturA R&la, 
Muhandiram of the Lekama of Musketeers ; and Usgiriya R&la, 
Muhandiram of the Nanayakkdra Ldkama, had been commanded to 
accompany us on board ship. 

Our first halt was at Wattarantpnna. Thence we started on the fourth 
day, beiug Sunday, at the tenth hour, and approached Godapola 
Nuwara, where we rested two days. On Tuesday we started at the 
eleventh hour of the morning and halted at Nalanda. On Wednesday 
wo halted at G6nuwala, on Thursday at Mingirivewa, on Friday at 
Alutvewa, on Saturday at Gautald, and on Sunday we reached 
Tambalagamuwa, whore we rested two days. On Tuosday we started 
at the thirteenth hour and about the eighth hour after dark we 
approached the harbour of Trincomalee ; whore three officers from the 
fort met us and accompanied us with the royal message and presents 
together with our attendants and soldiers, amidst every mark of respect, 
to our kalting-place. On Wednesd.^. afternoon we ware escorted with 
much Ceremony within the forty wln*re we had au interview befitting 
the occasjon with the Commander, afteg. which we-were again escorted 
back to our lodgin'g, when the officers left us. ( ’ 

On the morning of the following Thursday, bejtg the fi£th day of 
the lunar month, about the twenty-eighth hou£? in the propitious 
asterism Hata in the Makara Lagna, when Venus was ii^ the ascend¬ 
ant, we went on board. Here wo remaihed seven days till 
Wednesday morning at the twenty-seventh hour the flags were run 
up and sail hoisted, the tmehorrf were weighed, and we steered out of 
the harbour with a fair breeze. On the following Thursday night , 
about the sixteenth hour a storm tta. 2 rtoo& us and the ship was in great 
danger. Two masts and sailfi and several ropes were destroyed, and 
the ship was “driven round ahd found.* In »-our peril we consoled 
ourselves with the reflection of the Thrce-folf Gem, till onr gallant 
captain came and bid us be of good cheer. Friday morning lie was* 

encouraging his skilful steersman v to stand-by tjie helm, and we rushed 
forward at a grvat pace. We lAnighly repaired the damage and drove 
the ship before the wind for twelve days and nights without ceasing, 
till on Monday morning we saw to the north a long stretch of level - 
land and a high range of hills with three beautiful peaks, mountains of 
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enormous size, shaped like corn ricks. *Next we sighted Achcen and 
Suymtra and learned that they were inhabited by Javanese. Till 
noon on the eighth day, being Monday, these great plains and hills and 
rocky mountains remained in sight. On this day the wind dropped 
and Avg were at a standstill for seven days, and jvere even obliged to 
cast anchor to prevent the ship drifting bade. . At lust on Sunday 
morning, the wind freshening, we weighed anchor again and started. 
By midday we sighted to the north a lofty range of mountains and 
two stretches of low land at the mouth of iw river as well as a harbour; 
tjiis^was a country inhabited by M^Ijw s. To north, south, east, and 
&3St< we saw lour small vessels, and on the north-east a largo ship. 
Oftr captain was greatly alarmed, as he did not know if they were 
friends or foes, and while they tfere still at a distance lie weighed anchor, 
turned his ship round, nn^ steered back fifteen yaw. 

Having thus escaped the*danger, we started again on our way, and 
seven days later 1 on Bun day morning we sighted on the east a great 
rocky mountain surrounded by a dense forest of kola a trees with 
a bank of sand stretching round it. The captain, telling us that 
if we drew near we would not be able to cross the bar, made great 
efforts for seven days to tack to the south. He succeeded at last and 
we started again at dawn on Sunday and sailed on for four days. 
In the evening we sounded and found twelvo fathoms of water ; and as 
there was a stretch of sand by tho mouth of a river wc furled sail and 
dropped anchor. On Thursday sail was hoisted in the ship’s boat and 
several people with an officer started to explore. They returned on 
Friday morning and reported that extensive sandbanks lay on overy side. 

The captain accordingly fitted out another boat with all the neces¬ 
sary tackle and sent an officer Avith eight sailors to Malacca. On 
Saturday morning our ship snapped one of her cables, lost her anchor, 
and began to toss about; but our captain quickly lowered another 
anchor. Seven days later on Thursday, five hours after dawn, the 
officer who had proceeded to Malacca returned with the Company's 
factor and the chief carpenter called the Bass Thu van Bramath, who 
brought with them in two sloops jx largt supply of water, betel, and 
arecanuts, witheocoanuts tendei^md hard ; they addressed us ypth great* 
kindness, and re-starting the shijS wetarrived the same evening a£ the 
hafbour of Malacca*. Hdt*e a ye waited three day* till five officers came 
on* board froni <&e fort to' welcome us and Take us witli the royal 
message^and presents with on9 attendants on land. This was at dusk 
on Sunday, the twbnty-ninth,d£y of the solar month Kanya, being the 
eleventh day of the waning half of the lunar month. On landing we were 
Conducted with great ceffimony to our halting-place. On the seventh day 
following, being Wednesday, the Governor and the Fiscal called on us»n 
the afternoon to inqnire after our tasll-beiflg ; and the next day five 
officers took us in horse carriages to returothe visit and accompanied us 
back again. On Sunday tfie twelfth day of the solar month we were 
taken back on boardship in sloops. Here we found all the damage 
properly repaired, aqd«t da?wn ori*Wednesday we set sail and proceeded 
§ without stopping freight days, till on Thursday we saw a range of 
mountains, rocky plain^&yJls, and sandy stretches surrounding ns like the 
embankment of a tan Jr. The captain and officers after much deliber¬ 
ation declared that it would be useless to sail back; and examining their 
chart and noticing three leafy trees on one of the stretches of sand 
that lay in our way, they steered the ship through a narrow passage 
that lay near and aftej* four days passedsthe range of mountains. 
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Then we proceeded four dayk till, on Thursday .evening, on looking 
round us wo saw that we had parsed the ranges of hills and high 
mountains with their plains and great forests and the sea witn its 
stretches of sand, and had reached the open. As the wind failed 
we cast anchor, having three mountains to our south. After'ten days 
the wind freshened somewhat; so wo weighed anchor and Ibacked 
about for five days and nights, trying in vain to get on to our course. 
As wr wore drifting back and were too far to thu Houth to reach Siam, 
the captain and officers lpild a consultation, and as they saw from 
their books that there was no hope of a favourable wind for the next 
six months, they agreed that it was n&cssary to s&p on the *vrfy 
till then. After informing us of their decision they turned back, 
and on the afternoon of Friday, beiicg fourteen days later, we ap¬ 
proached the harbour of Malacca a second time and cast anchor. 
After some delay five officers came on boaPdxrom the fort to interview 
us, and took us on land with the royal message and presents in boats. 
This was on the afternoon of Saturday the seventeenth day of the 
solar month Vrischika. We were received with great distinction and 
the same halting-place as before was assigned to us, and all our wants 
were supplied without stint. From this day we remained here five 
months and eleven daj r s till the twenty-seventh day of the solar month 
M£sa, being Thursday tho eleventh day of the lunar month in the Saka 
year 1673. On the morning of this day, at tho twentieth hour, we were 
taken on board with many presents and a large supply of necessaries ; 
a skilled pilot was also ordered to accompany us, and 500 rix-dollars 
were placed at our disposal. 

From this day, being Friday, till Monday the fourteenth day of the 
solar month Vrasamba,-which is the thirteenth day of the dark half of 
the lunar month, wc sailed on without castiug anchor or meeting with 
any mischance. On the morning of this day at the eleventh hour we 
approached the harbour of Siam, and seeing a ship which was recog¬ 
nized from her appearance ;is the Hollander’s ship “ Karta,” the captain 
and officers were greatly rejoiced and fired off the guns and celebrated 
games, speaking to us most khidly and asking us to join them. When 
we dropped anchor the Hollander’,V flag was lowered, and the Lion 
Flag of -'Layka was hoisted at the Masthead. At the same time the 
captain got into his boat and sailed quickly -ic the mouth of the river 
and up to'the country'5f Siam. * t 

Seven days later, on Monday mornHg, thtoe messengers came on 
board from Siam and had an interview with us. . L hey t wen£ and saw 
how the royal message was disposed, and prostrated thejnselves and 
made obeisance before it three times; after thft they presented us with 
creoanuts tender and hard, with betel and areconuts, and went away 
the same day. On the twentieth vfciy of the solar month Mithuna, which 
is the eighth day of the incre**.singmoon of thaiunar month Poson, being 
Wednesday, about the tenth hour of the‘mbrning, two officers came 
from the capital and accompanied us with the royal message and 
presents to the^ placo called Amsterdam, which is built at the mouth 
of the river; here we lauded and remained two d»v£,. On the morning of 
the third day, being Friday the ninth day of the month, the message 
was transferred .to a boat adorned with various devices, with hangings 
of silk and red .stuffs which served as curtains, with awnings above 
and carpets below. The presents were taken in, thirteen boats: five 
boats were set apart for the. five ambassadors, and our attendants too 
were similarly provided tor. The escort that had eome from Siam 
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accompanied us in forfcy-dight boats with their tents adorned in the 
manner described • above, rowing on cither side of us. Eight large 
bo£ts with flags and umbrellas wore attached to the one conveying the 
royal message by means of stout ropes, one to each, thus talcing the 
latter in tow. Wo proceeded in this manuor up the river amidst 
great tejoicings on the part of the people, and IhVsame afternoon we 
reached the district called Bangkok. The Siamese officer stationed 
here received us with great respect and provided us with all necessaries. 

The next morning, being Satui day, the chief priests from the 
neighbouring viliaras were invifed to tlie snot, and accepted alms 
hit our hands vflth robes am) the priestly necessaries, and the I’aflcha- 
si'ji was administered, after which we and our attendants were 
entertained at a feast. Leaving here the same morning we arrived in 
the evening at the district called Mung Nolak Van, where too the 
Siamese officer entertained us. TJie next morning, being Sunday, 
he arranged for tho chief priests to come and accept offerings at our 
hands and to administer panxi/ , after which we were enterlaincd in 
turn. Immediately after this we started, and by rowing the whole 
night we reached the spot called Wat Pro Yath at dawn on Monday, 
and halted near the groat vihare there. Here too we were received 
with the same ceremony, and similar religious exercises were arranged 
for us by the officer in command ; further, iu obedience to tho king's 
order ho arranged au Upasampadd Chari tra Pinkama at this temple, so 
that we might both derive pleasure and acquire merit by tho sight. 

Wc remained seven days, and at dawn on the eighth day, being 
Monday, five great Officers of State came from the capital and took the 
royal message in a large canopied litter which was placed on board a 
gilt boat, while wc proceeded in five others accompanied by the 
presents and attendants. When we reached tho spot called Bai Pas 
oath the two banks of the river were adorned with arches of gold and 
silver cloth, while a large concourse of people holding flags and 
umbrellas of various kinds were thronged together on gaily decked 
boats. We were filled with admiration at the sights on this river, 
crowded as it was with every kind of merchandise. 

About the eighth hour of tbf same morning we approached the* 
capital of Ayodhya Pura and*y£re*presentcd to the sub kfyg. We 
showed him the royal giessage and presents, at which he expressed his 
gfeat pleasure' apd spoke to us most kindlj* f<*r a short time and 
inquired about oty jour ney. 9e further informed us that a subsequent 
commurficatym w Vpld be made to us regarding the presentation of 
the royal message and presents at the court. After this he desired us 
•to return Jo our halting-place. We accordingly returned down the 
river to the Dutch settlement. * 

When the Siamese officers^ had *%onvoyod th§ news to the king, 
ho sent orders th$,t we $nd our attendants were to be fully supplied 
with all necessaries front tho roy^l*?tores during our stay here. 

Later some officers came with a large supply of all kinds of eatables 
and sweets of sugar* with macdarvi oranges, ripe .plantains, betel, 
arecanuts, lime, fybppco, aud various other articles. They came a 
second time and distributed silver coins called ticcal and masam-putra 
from the royal treasury "among us all. Moreover, the tradespeople 
were ordered to attefid the people fr^m Layk&, the cj^ief priests of the 
vih&ras were requested to be so kind as to visit the men at all times 
and to preach bana] and to please them by allowing them to offer the 
usual offerings and thus acquire merit. . 
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On the seventeenth day of Che solar mon\h Katjaka about five hours 
before dawn three officers came and accompanied us in boats. )Ye 
landed in the- street at the great gate in the city wall and entered 
carriages drawn by horses. The two sides of the street were decorated 
with vnrious kinds of cloths and hung with gilt lamps shaped like 
pumpkins decorate^'with gla«s and plates of mica; the street shone 
as with moonlight in the blaze of a hundred thousand lamps. We 
drove up the middle of the street as far as the great gate called Yam 
Thak. It was one unbroken stretch of gold-worked cloths of five 
colours, trays and boxes of silver and gold, ornaments of copper, 
hroirisc, brass, and zinc, red and white sanlflalwood, embroidered quilxs 
and curtains, all kinds of medical stores, rice, cocoauuts, plantains, 
mandarin oranges, oranges, sweetmeats, all manner of flowers, all 
manner of eatables and drinkables, with swegts and meats : the shops 
were adorned with gildin&r, and the strtjet a blaze of splendour. 
When we arrived within sight of the palace, which shone with gilt 
work, we alighted from our carnages aud rested a short time in a hall 
hung with beautiful curtains where, according to their custom, sapu 
flowers were presented to us. Then we proceeded within the palace, 
entering by two gates adorned with gilding and all kinds of colours. 
On either side of the great throne were arranged figures of bears, lions 
r&kshas, door-guardians, nagas, and bairawa yakshayAs, two of each, 
adorned with gold. In their midst roso the throne, which appeared 
about 10 cubits high; round it were fixed golden sesat, while 
marvellous golden embroideries were hung round. The walls them¬ 
selves were gilt and the fmials above the dais were of gold. Here we 
were brought before the king and presented the royal letter and presents,* 
after which wo were graciously permitted to visit the interior of the 
place. 

To the right of this was a gilt elephant stall; within—covered with 
trappings of solid gold, with golden bells, frontlets, and eye-chains, gold- 
worked henduim and n/ikum, behind a network of ropes plated with 
gold, with a*golden-awning above secured to a post covered with plates 
of gold, with gilt, tail and trunk, its tusks adorned with golden rings 
< and enc^ed with golden sheaths set .with two magnificent gems at their 
tips, eat’Ag sugar-cane from a large gift boat set up within, while another 
sucnheld water for its use—there stood, qn ;r g dd-worked platforfii, a 
tusked elephant, with ?ts eyes and hair the colour (if copper. In a 
similar stall was a black tusker thickly covVredV’with gr^y spots. 
Similarly on our left were two elepharits in their -^alls. 

In front of the gate in a gilt stable, almost hidden heqeath their 
trappings of solid gold, was a ring of horses ; tt similar ring faced this,* 
alro’anothor of elephants with gilt % trappings. In the intervals of these 
was an innumerable host‘armed'"frith jilt swords and shields resting 
on their knees; another dressed in armour- with tridents in their 
hands; another armed with bows ,vi*h gilt quivers suspended round 
their necks ; another of specially powerful men wearing on their heads 
the spire-shapechSiamese hat; and another standing in line with guns 
and pouches. There was also a motley crowd mating on their knees, 
dressed in gorgeous clothes, with their head**-wrapped in cloths of 
various hues; this consisted of Pattani. Moors, Wadiga, Mukkara, 
men of Delhi, Malacca, and Java" Kavisi, Chinese, Purajjgis, Hol¬ 
landers, Sann&sis, Yogis, English, French, Caktiliaqs, Danes, men from 
Surat, Ava, and Pegu, representing every race. Within the great gate 
on either side were, two p’atforms on which stood two palmirahs and 
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two cannon made of the five kinds of metals ; round these rested a 
bapd of fighting men armed with clubs. The palace gate, the hall 
in which the sub-king and the nobles were assembled, the doors, 
windows, and bars were all decorated in great profusion ; the former 
were crowned with gilt spires, flowers, and wreaths. In the midst of 
all stood the king’s palace of five stages, similarly adorned with 
gilt spires. At the four corners were four towers fire stories high, 
pierced with many windows and lattice work". There were also 
many halls decorated with in ink gilding and built in two stages. 

S palace o£ the prince ^nd the'tterec palaces of the queens *were 
ar in appearance. This magnificent pile is erected on tho river 
. which commences at the river and encircles the whole city. The 
great gate is at the landing-jllaco; tho rampart starts from here and 
runs to the right; then U sweeps round in a circle encompassing the 
whole city, till it finally meets the river again. Within the city there 
are canals running in parallel lines like the leaves of an bull branch. 
It is impossible to give any conception of the number of boats and 
passengers on these. Who will venture to say in what language the 
traffic on the great river can be described ? There were also number¬ 
less streets thronged with people, full of shops displaying every kind 
of merchandise including images of gold. So far I have only at¬ 
tempted to describe the inner city just as I saw it. 

As we were directed to return to our halting-place, two officers 
accompanied us back, first in carriages and then in boats. 

Seven days later on Friday, being fall moon, two officers came and 
informed us that the king had given orders for us to go and worship 
at two vihAras on this day. We accordingly proceeded in boats and 
worshipped at the vihare called Vat Puthi Suwan. The following is 
a description of the place. On the right of tho great river there 
stretches a plain right up to the river hank ; here are built long ranges 
of two-storiod halls in the form of a square, with four gateways on the 
four sides; on the four walls were placed two hundred gilt images. 
Within the eastern gate is fashioned a likeness of the sacred footprint, 
with the auspicious symbol worked in gold. Bight in the centre is a # 
great gilt ddgaha with four gates.* On entering by the eastern gate 
there is fouud a flight of stone Steps gilt; right in the womb of the 
dAgaba are enshrined fh6 holy relics ; and it wp.3 so built that it was 
possible to walk round within the dAgaba without approaching them. 
There was also Within a gilt,reproduction of tho Sacred Foot. On 
either side of this gate were built two five-headed Nagsi Rftjas apparently 
descending-to the bank of earth. To the north of this was a two- 
ktoried building with a ^throne in the middle of it; on this was seated 
a gilt figure of the Buddha twelve suhits ljigh. To the east of tlTis 
and facing it was a fi ve-storiod building hung with awnings and adorned 
with paintings and'gilditfg • the pillars in The middle were covered with 
plates of gold, and on a throne fti ^he centre was a lifo-size image of 
gold supported on either side by two’similar gilt images of the two 
chief disciples Sarjynt MahasA'mi find Maha Mugalan SAmi and 
, numerous others. ’• Above the gateway from the roo£ to the lintel 
there was pictured in gilt-work Buddha in^he Sakra world, seated on 
the White Throne ana preaching his glorious Abhiiiharma to the god 
Mavu DAva and to the gods and KVahmas of unnumbered worlds; 
and again, when his •discourse was ended, he » depicted as descending 
by the golden stairs to Sakaspura. The vihdrA itself is strongly guarded 
by walls and gates; roupd about are built pleasant halls and priests’ 
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houses filled with the holy men, with worshippers of high rank and 
devotees of either sex. ■ . e 

From this place we proceeded to worship at the Palla^kara Arima 
Vihf'u-e, the description of which is as follows.—The building is of 
three stages, built, on a piece of level land by the bank of the river. 
Along the four wall\ wore ranged various images of the Buddha and 
of Hahats as well as of gods and Brahmas, in diverse colours and 
adorned with gilding. In the middle was a glittering image of the 
Buddha life-size and seated on a tluyme, supported on either side by 
images of Sariyut and Maha Mjqgalan, all profusely, adorned with 
gold. Facing this wore two two-storied llalls ; round about wore gilt 
ditgabas ; the very gateways were gilt, and the place was one labyrinth 
of preaching- and living-halls, thronged with priests, pious men, and 
devotees. After worshipping here we were jaken back to our halting- 
place. • e 

On the twenty-first day of the solar month Kanya, being Sunday, three 
officers came in the morning and accompanied us in bouts to tbe vihare 
called Maha Dhanvurama, in the district named Na pu than, that we 
might, make offerings there to tho Buddha and.acquirc merit, and also 
sec the beauties of the place ; and this is what we saw there. The place 
was a fertile stretch of level land onulosed by four walls, outside which 
ran four canals. From the water-course to the east up to the gate 
there was a long covered passage of two stages. On entering at the 
gateway we saw on the four sides eight holy (lagabas, so covered with 
gilding that they resembled masses of Tctnihiriya flowers. In the 
intervals were various images. Among them at the four sides were 
four buildings of two stages againBt the inner walls of which, and rising 
to the roof were large gilt images of the Buddha. Within the space 
enclosed by these were four handsome gilt dagabas with images 
interspersed. Tn the very centre of all was a dagaba richly adorned, 
with doors on tho four sides fitted with stairs, up and dowu which we 
could ascend and descend. At the four corners of the square base of 
the spire were fonr dragons with wiugs outstretched and meeting 
above; in tho four panels wfcre feuir images of gods adorned with 
*W1 the divine ornaments, as well as sgges of the gods »who preside at 
the fpu**point8 of the compass, with their hands clasped overhead. In 
the intervals were images of door-guar<jianb u*med with swords,'of 
r&kshas with clubs sfud\>f bairayas with staves, while above the circuTar 
base of the spire were depicted iq solid gold theimered halo. On 
cither side of the stair leading from th'e' pastern fjAe ran two snakes, 
their hodios the size of pnlrairah palms ; where they ^eachod the 
ground their hoods were raised and resting dh slabs of crystal; their- 
open jaws and projecting fangs, filled the hearts of those who saw 
them with terror. Startihg froifi her'', there were ranged round the 
d&gaba images of lions, beafs, swans, peacocks, kinduras, deer, oxen, 
wolves, buffaloes, makaras, and doer-guardians armed with swords. 
Also, carrying palm fans, eh$maras, semt , triumphal chanks, and 
various offerings, with their hsAids^clasped above their heads, were 
numerous images of Brahmas, Sakras, and the Sugaera gods, all adorned 
with gold. In the hall to the east, with its eyes fixed on the ddgaba, ‘ 
was an image of the Buddha supported on either aide by images of the 
two great disciples with their haftefs clasped above their heads. Also 
there was another image of the lord as he wks in Jjfe, begging for food 
with his bowl in his sacred hand. In another building, which was 
reached by a flight of stops, were various images of tho Buddha and 
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two figures of the Sacred footprint with’ the auspicious symbols in gold. 
Iu a similar hall to the west were three images. Here was depicted in 
gold our lord reposing in lion fashion in his scontod room, whilst 
Anada Mahas&mi is approaching holding in his right hand a golden 
candlestick. 

On the four walls was depicted the Vossantara birth-story, and next 
his birth in the Thusita heavon, whence again ho* was begotten of King 
Suddhodana in the womb of Queen Mahamaya and was brought forth 
into the arms of gods, after which he made bis Great Renunciation, 
jand.on his gleaming throne^undcr theosacred Bo attained Buddhahood ; 
and, seated on the White Throne of Sakraya, he preached his 
Abhidharma to the gods, and after receiving the offerings of the gods 
and Brahmas he descended by 1 the divine stair to the Sakya city ;—all 
this was pictured in gilt* 

Outside the great wall 6f the vihard were several preaching-halls; 
to the west of this was the residence of the Saiiga Raja. The dining- 
and preaching-halls were adorned in diverse fashions with gilding. 
One room was hung with awnings and curtains embroidered with gold, 
whilst the floor was covered wii h various precious carpets. There were 
vases arranged in rows filled with flowers, whilst above were hung 
circular lamps. On two thrones on either side were placed two priestly 
fans : the handles of these were made of elephants’ tusks, the ivory of 
which was sawn very fine like the leaves of the hua-hun, and woven 
with red velvet and thin strips of gold and silver like rushes to form 
the leaf of the fan. Two holy priests stood on either side making 
obeisance to where the Saiiga Raja was. Behind a curtain curiously 
embroidered with gold was a throne on which the Saiiga Raja himself 
was seated. His face was screened by a fan of golden-hued bird’s 
plumes which he held in his right hand. We were led iu at bis com¬ 
mand to make our obeisance to him and to acquire merit. After we 
had made suitable offerings to him we were served with betel and 
arecanut, and were graciously praised by him for the faithful devotion 
to the Triple Gem which had brought us on this toilsome but blessed 
voyage across the dangerous sey. He''was also ploased to say that 
priests would be sent to accompany us back to Lapkii. * *’ 

Surrounding this spot were se/erakhouses occupied by avail nqjxiber 
of priests and Sdnzanemi&, devotees of either sex'*who observe dam ail, 
as well as a crowd of pious and courtly fo/k who provided daily 
offerings. **. * 

After all this w&were takfn'back to our halting-place in the evening. 
Eight days.later, being Monday the eighth day of the waning moon, two 
officers came and accompanied us to a vihdre which was full of priests’ 
houses. Here we saw a building of three stages the tiles on the roof of 
which were gilt and appeared- as A 1 mass Of kinihiriyu flowers. In 
front of thiB were Awo gclden dAgabas. Having made our obeisance to 
these, we rested a short time ip * a hall here; after which we were 
invited to a two-storied hall where wc„were received with every mark 
of respect by the second sn-b-king and several Ministers of State, and 
were entertained our attendants at a feast and subsequently with 
betol and arecanut. 'Tkgn several dancers in various gold-worked 
costumes were brought in to sing and dance before us; after which we 
were taken back to our resting place;* u 

On the morning of the hext day two officers came from the palace 
and took us on horseback to the town. We arrived at a street one side 
of which was occupied by two-storied buildings and variously gilt 
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elephant stalls: on the other side were similar horse stables. It is 
impossible to give the number of horses and elephants, male qnd 
female, that wore here: the street was entirely occupied by the stables 
and stalls, and there was no dwelling-house at all. We rested in a hall 
on the side where the-horse stables were. 

As the Was season was now drawing to a close a Chivara Katina Pujd 
had been ordered by the king for this day at the great vihftr£ of 
Kujayoth Ratirirama. In this vihare are a multitude of gilt images of 
the UurMha and a host cf priests and Samandras. We saw the 
procession ; and this was the matuScr of it 1 

First there came, mounted on caparisoned elephants, a body of men 
with gaily-worked flags, richly dressed with Siamese hats of while 
resembling silver Jcm andu ou their hea'ds, and swords by their sides; 
a similar band mounted bn horses followed^ uext camo in succession a 
host with swords in gilt scabbards an other with gilt bows, their quivers 
slung over their necks ; another similarly armed, with guns on their 
shoulders and powder pouches at their sides ; another band similarly 
dressed with various kinds of arms ; then a band carrying dhajas and 
patakas on gilt staves ; a band of powerful men with gilt clubs; another 
with swords in scabbards worked with silver; another with swords; 
a similar band with instruments of music—trumpets, horns, fifes, lutes, 
drums large and small, all playing together. Along with these were 
two richly caparisoned elephants with chdmaras hung behind their 
ears and on their backs howdalis ; within each was a Minister of State 
seated, holding in his two hands a gold salver on which were placed 
robes of the finest yellow silk: above were held gold-worked flags, 
newt, and spears, two of each, while on the two sides walked two 
female elephants carrying three men each. The officer who came 
next in similar fashion carried the priestly necessaries on a gold salver. 
A number of beautiful boys followed on a female-elephant covered 
with gold-worked cloths : these carried the gilt swords, betel trays, 
chains, pendants, and gold bracelets of these two officers. 

Next came a large* crowd on foot armed with swords and the five kinds 
( of weapons carrying flags and umbre'las, followed by a tusked elephant 
almost hjdden under its gilt trappingthe gaps being covered with 
button fiowers, marigolds, dunukS\ icefukt, *apu, the white and red lotus, 
and water lilies, carrying in its howdah a Minister (ft State who bbrq a 
set of robes and tlie priestly necessaries: on either side rode two 
officers accompanied by Heven men carrying scs^i^spears nd flags. 
The minister's attendant boys, variously dressed, Allowed carrying his 
sword and spear and other ornaments. Af^er that another throng 
as before. 

T u 

[The writer next proceeds*to"describe five other ministers 
who followed in similar state^ „ 1 

Next, walking four abreast and carrying gold-worked flags, came a 
band of men holding four strings ''bo that their order might not 
be disturbed. Then came a row of elephants \T.th and without tusks,, 
male and female, with trappings of unheaiM-fif splendour, carrying 
sets of robes and the priestly necessaries and aU manner of offerings. 
Next came two great Officers of State employed in the inner palace, 
with the Master of the Chariots, the Custodian of the Sword of 
State, two Keepers of the “Crown Jewels, two Officers of the Royal 
Betel Box, the two Chief'Officers of the Treasury, two Admirals of the 
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Great Boats, two Masters of the Horse, two of the King's Physicians, 
two Officers who were in charge, the one of the stores of copper, brass, 
tin, timber, horns, ivory, white and red sandalwood, of the villages 
which produce them, and of the men employed in their service, the 
other of the royal rico and betol villages, and of their tenants,—all these 
came on elephants holding with both handB on golden trays their 
offerings of robes and other necessaries as described before, each 
accompanied by his vassals. Behind came a host of hundreds and 
thousands of devotees, male and'female, carrying on their heads robes 
»and- offerings* Next cam^tbe twO Second Anu-R&jas, carried on the 
necks of stalwart men in two couch-shaped thrones with a balastrade of 
ilory, adorned with gold and ( rows of pearls, and set with magnificent 
gems; above their heads were carried ten sisal, and they were 
followed by a host armed with the five kinds of weapons. Next, in 
the first of two similarly adorned thrones, was borne on the shoulders of 
stout warriors the Great Officer of State to whose hands are entrusted 
all the affairs of Siam, and who is called the Uva Rajjuruvd. 
Above him were carried five sisat, and behind him was a band with 
umbrellas and swords.' In the second throne was the second sub-king 
carried in similar state. Next came the great State Elephant; the 
whole of its body was the colour of copper, and it was covered with 
full trappings of gold ; on each side of it were carried four sisat and 
four flags ; eight trays of gold filled with peeled sugar-cane, ripe jak, 
and plantains were carried for its food; its attendants—elephants 
with and without tusks, male and female—followed ; on them rode 
men carrying flags. A vast number of offerings to the Buddha were 
presented to the priests with the robes and priestly necessaries. The 
Siamese officers told us that by the royal command we too were to 
share in the merit acquired by this great Kathina Puikama, and of all 
the other religious services which his illustrious majesty had ordained 
in his great devotion to the Triple Gem. 

After this we were taken back to our halting-placo. 

This description is taken from the account given by Siddamparam 
Chetty, who was attached to u} us interpreter, and who knew thfc 
details well ; <t considerable portion, both of what he relatcd^o us and 
what we personally saw, has been omftted to avoid the risk of appearing 
tp relate the increrliblfe.*-' , * ( « 

On the night of Tuesday, about fourteen hours before dawn, two 
noblem m came*from the palace and informed us that a religious 
torch procession w&n coming- down the river for ns to see ; and this 
is the description of it.. Tall bamboos were set up at the vihAras on 
'either bank of the river of Siam ; these were bent down, and on them 
were hung gilt circular lamps am^bnnps of .various other kinds. The 
king himself, his son the pliuce, the t second king, and the uva 
Rajjuruvd came ‘in the gilt royal barges, on which were erected 
alcoves with curtains and awnings of various coloured cloths ; these 
boats were fitted with gold and silver*stands holding lighted candles 
of wax and sweet-shented oils; a host of noblemen followed in 


* Addendum. — As a'discussion was raised on this statement I add the 
literal translation of the passage kindly supplied to'’me by Mr. W. P. 
Ranesinghe: • 

“Although we wrote them, many things were omitted from what was 
related to us and from wh^t we saw, which seemel to be incredible/'—P.E.P. 
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similarly illuminated boats. There were also lamf>^ made of red and 
white paper shaped like lotus flowers, with wax candles fixed in their 
cups; myriads of these beyond all counting were floating down the 
river. Fireworks of various devices were also cast into the .water; 
these would travel -Underneath for some time and then burst* into 
tongueR of flame in all directions, with an explosion as of a jingal; the 
whole surface of the water appeared paved with fire. There were 
also dancers in gilt clothes in boats, singing and dancing to the music 
of drum&. • • 

Neit, the priests residing wittun\he ciiytond in the vib&ras on either* 
bank of the river were presented with offerings, with robes, and the 
priestly necessaries, the boats which carrjpd them forming an unbrokA 
procession. 

This solemnity was observed on the thirteenth day of the increasing 
moon of the month Binara, on the"full-moon day, on the first, seventh, 
and eighth days of the waning moon, and on the new moon, when the 
Was season came to aclose. It was explained to us that this festival lias 
been observed from time immemorial by the pious sovereigns of 
Ayodhyapura year after year in honour of tliS ^acred footprint, the 
relics of the Buddha, and of that other footprint which at the prayer 
of the Naga king the Lord had in his lifetime imprinted on the 
sands of the river Nerbudda. On the afternoon of Wednesday two 
officers brought us in boats everything that was required for a similar 
offering, with a message from the king that we too should celebrate 
such an offering with our own hands. We accordingly went with 
them and lit lamps which were floated down the stream, and burnt 
fireworks; similar,ceremonies were performed by us the following 
Thursday and Friday. 

On the seventh day of the solar month Thul.4, being Wednesday, in 
the morning, two officers came and accompanied us in boats to near the 
palace of the Uva Rnjjuruv6. There' in a two-staged octagonal hall 
hung with cloths pf diverse kinds, among gorgeous gold-worked 
carpeta stretched on the floor,was the sub-king himself seated on a 
.marvellously wrought royal throne. {Beautifully engraved swords of 
solid goEfl, trays and boxes of geftd *ind silver, and*various royal 
ornaments were placed on either side: there was a golden curtain 
drawn, and*on this yia%of it tho groat Ministers were on their knees 
making obeisance. Here wo were ushqj-ed in and introduced. The 
sub-king inquired after our wolf are, and betel was landed round on 
trays. Wc were then shown some books ^hat vroi4f not tef be found in 
Layk& at the time. We gazed at them in reverence, bowing our heads % 
bigfore the holy paper, and were graciously informed that these books 
and the priests would be given tpji.s. Next a great feast of rice was 
served for us and our attendants, after which we received permission 
to withdraw. 4 , . 41 

On the eleventh day of the solar iribnth Thnla, being Sunday, three 
officers came from the palace in 'clje rqprning and informed us that they 
had received orders to accompany us to worship the Sacred Footprint 
at the spot known as Swarna Imchatha Malia Pan&th. We accordingly 
proceeded up the river in°boats, admiring*-the various vihdras, gilt 
d&gabas, priests’ houses, villages, £cids, gardens of jak, cocoanut, areca- 
nuts, sugar-cane, find plantain, situated on either bank. We travelled 
a whole day and night, and at dawn on Monday wfe mounted on some 
female-elephants carryinegift hnwdahs and proceeded accompanied by 
our attendants similarly mounted. By evening we arrived within sight 
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of the pinnacle of the gilt dagaba erected on this sacred site, when we 
hastened down from our elephants and proceeded two miles on foot, 
resting in a hermit’s cell in the neighbourhood of this august spot. The 
next day being Tuesday, the eight day of the lunar mouth, we offered 
worship at the holy shrine. The following is a description of it. 
From the river of Siam to this place was a continuous line of vihdras, 
halls, villages, fields, and gardens; at intervals were large parks adorned 
with tanks and lakes and with shady groves qf mangoes; among these 
could be procured food and drink and sweet things to help the traveller 
«on bis way. Where the roa(|came ah end a great range of mountains 

rose on the right; this was formed by Sachclia Bandhana Parvata and 
tlffe caves where the hermits Jive. At their prayer the Sacred Foot 
had been imprinted as if it wore in a mass of soft clay to the depth of 
about four inches right tij^ to the ankle, showing the 216 auspicious 
signs, with the five toes separately marked. Enclosing this to the 
breadth of about a span were three rows of petals of pure gold, the 
inner rim set with priceless gems, the whole being covered with seven 
curtains curiously worked with gold. In the middle of the square 
structure were stone^tteps facing in every direction, and covered over 
with plates of silver so that the joining could not be seen. Above the 
sacred footstep and made of solid gold was a pagoda supported on 
suitable pillars, forming a shrine. At the four corners were placed 
four golden semt, and from above hung four linnehos of precious 
stones liko bunches of ripe arecanuts in size. On the edge of the roof 
hung ropes of pearls, and on the point of the spire was set a sapphire 
the size of a limo fruit. Within and overshadowing the footprint like 
a canopy, there hung from the middle of the spire a full-blown 16tus 
of gold, in the middle of which was set a rutty of similar size. 
Chariots, ships, elephants, and horses with their risers, all made of 
gold, aud of a suitable size, where placed on a golden support above 
the silver pavement. This was slung on wires of gold, to which were 
attached ornaments set with pearls the size of the lu’lli fruit, as well 
as other jewelled ornaments, rings, jyid chains. By some skilful 
device all this could be moved altfrtg the silver pavement. There were^ 
rows of vases With lotus, watered Ass, snpu, rfuvukd, ubfo, nouk^uln, and 
jasmine flowers, as well as flowering Plants. Above this shrine, which 
rivalled in its blasks of Splendour the abode gf the gods,•and four¬ 
square with it, was a structure of eleven stages. Its pavement was of 
silver, udiile tlieVour walls ^ere* adorned with gilding and various 
paintings; the ceilfts$ was also gilt, and above the shrine and at the 
four corners were liuug up five large gilt simt. In the intervals 
Vere large full-blown lotus flowers with sapphires, the size of lime 
fruits, set in their hearts. From^ljie corpora hung a notwork of 
pearls, while five bunches oP’farious the size of large ripe 

arecanuts hung at*the c$ri\ers an<| the middle. Within, against the 
western wall, was raised a largt' gilt throne on which rested a gilt 
facsimile of the sacred footprint. Two doors face<| the south and 
north; the doors a’ad'the ‘doorposts were covered over with plates 
of gold ; the former were in panels, the first adorned with the figure of 
a Bramah carrying a bdsat- the second of 21 Sakraya blowing a conch, 
the third of a Suyam*deity with a ahamara, tne fourth of a Santhusita 
god with a jewelled fan,—all with theft- hands clasped 3.1>ove their heads 
in adoration. Above the door were hung two golden curtains. 

At intervals on the outer face of the‘walls were square openings 
set with glass, iu which grere arranged figures of lions, bears, elephants, 
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horses, cattle, maharajas, dragons, swans, serpents, and kindnras, 
Ac., plated with gold. The columns of the verandah outside and the 
tiles on the roof were gilt, and the floor covered with sheets of white 
lead. The various stages were separated by short walls supported at 
the corners by figures of tho Sataravaran deities armed with swords* while 
those of other gods and Brahmas carrying offerings and the five kinds 
of lotus occupied the gaps. Tho spires terminating the roof were 
adorned with gilt five-headed snakes and dragons plated with gold 
lifting up their great hoods on high, while along the edges of the roof 
heads of snakes and dragotiB {dated witljj gold were arranged alter-* 
nately; in the intervals were figures of swans, peacocks, parrots, doves, 
pigeons, and other birds, all gilt and carrying lotus-flowers in thlir 
beaks, in such profusion as almost to hide the gilt tiles. On the walls 
were also gilt images of kinduras and ndgas Wowing horns. 

All the eleven stages were similarly gilt, and on the extreme point of 
the central spire was fixed a gem the size of an orange. The wall 
surrounding this was of various kind of alabaster; at the four corners 
and at the sides of the four gates were fixed twelve large lamps of 
alabaster shaped like htrandu, while 380 smaller ones adorned the 
walls. There were also fixed round about figures of elephants, horses, 
lions, bears, crocodiles, snakes, makaras, and deer, all of the same 
material and in due proportion; these served as lumps, the lights being 
placed inside them. There were also here and there figures of yakshas, 
rAkshas, and bhairayAs, serving as door-guardiaus at the eight points. 

Lower down the mountain was a cave, in whicli was a gilt image of 
the SachchaBandhanahermit. Close by the High t of stone steps on the 
north side stood two large stone pillars on which were fixed stout iron 
rods; to these were secured a pole of the size of a large arecanut tree 
cased in copper and gilt, supporting an umbrella also of copper 
gilt. At the north and south gates down either side the stone steps 
ran two snakes with bodios like large palmiruh trees made of white 
lead; where they reachod the ground their huge five-fold hoods 
made of bronze are raised altift with such a fierce aspect as would 
strike terror in any beholder. . 

Engirdling this spot and outside the walls there was a large number 
of sisat of various coloured cloths : l<wei* down and towards the 
rising sun was a gilt tfagaba with relics of the, Bnddha; on its spire 
was designed in gilt the six-lined halo Vif the lord Mazing fogth. To 
the west, on the top of the mountain where he h«d alighted from the 
sky, was another similar dAgaba: around it were several images 
as well as a poya-ge, a preaching-hall, a life-sized statue of the Buddha, 1 
tVfo vihAras containing many images, and a large dining-hall on the 
wallsof which were illustrdted iiidiuti'n k..at the impressing of the Sacred 
Foot. There was also a tahk of lead filled \vitn cool water. Lower 
down again in a large cave to the south-east were three more gilt dAgabas. 

Such was this marvellous plr.ee: none but the architect of the gods 
himself could haVe designed it. ‘ r ‘ » , 

There were two gates, carefully secured with keys and bolts and 
watched by guards who Were appointed pdccfrding to the various 
watches. Hero and there among the caves wer.e seats fashioned for 
meditation. On till sides were priests’ houses of two and three stages, 
adorned with gilding; these were crowded with holy priests and 
S&manAras, and pious devotees of either sex. while numerous tanks 
and wells of cool water adorned the spot. < 
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After performing our religious exercises at this holy place on the 
morning of Tuesday, which was the first quarter of the moon, the 
Siacnese officers informed us that there were several other sites to bo 
visited, and accompanied us a distance of about 1 i {/am; here we 
worshipped at the innumerable images we found at tins viliaras and 
caves.* One of the latter wound about in fhree directions and 
contained many images; but the darkness was so'-intense that we were 
obliged to conduct our worship by torchlight. The caves and 
vih&ras here were to be counted by the thousand ; gilt dagabas 
crowned tpe summits of the mountains. At. all lliese wo worshipped 
ftndrdid our obeisance to ^#ic hol t y*p1*iests who had retired tus live 
among them. Wherever wo turned, as far as the eye could reach, on 
evfcry level rock and cave, thqfe appeared a gilt dagaba or an image ; 
ami towards all these we worshipped. 

Hound about were-stre?Ln»s and mountain torrents of cool water and 
tanks and lakes with the banks care fully built up with stone and 
mortar. Among those wo wandered, resting in delight beneath the 
shadow of the lofty trees, till we had made a circuit of this holy spot. 
We celebrated worship again this night and listened in the preaching 
hall to a learned priest ,fell versed in the Dliarmnm , who discoursed from 
the commentaries on the lives of the great disciples of the Lord. The 
next day we worshipped again both morning and evening, ami also 
again on Friday morning ; after which we bid farewell to the (treat 
High Priests and the other priests who abode liere, and immediately 
began the descent, accompanied by the Siamese officers. When we had 
left the sacred precincts behind we mounted our elephants and 
proceeded till we reached the river, where we joined the boats. We 
travelled all through the night, and about eight peyas before dawn on 
Saturday we reached our halting-place. 

On Monday morning three officers took us in boats up the river 
till we came to a vast stretch of fields. Here in innumerable running 
streams of cool water were growing the five kinds of lotus,— emhul\ 
upul, olu , nclun, and malt a iul: encircled by these were three or four 
thousand amunams of fields and # gardons, among which we wandered 
till sunset. The grain was in every stage ; the young xlymt, the* 
ripening ear, tne flower, the tender*corn, and some already mown. 
At* last, when we bad crunched one of its boundaries, we were told in 
reply to our inquiries that this stretch of field.?evtonded aS far as the 
city of J^va. Wf then'made *ur way by a cross road across the fields 
to the river jnd roared overdo th*o western bank. 

Thirteen fathoms further on was a spot where long ago a series of the 
kings of Siam had erectSU a throe-storied temple with a great throne on 
which was placed a roeumbont statue <>f the Buddha, with relics, as wdll 
as a standing figure; but the rivsn- jf/JM burst the embankments, and the, 
flood-water had reached Within two fathoms of the temple gate. 

And so it came to pass "that wflen his present majesty visited the 
spot in the twenty-fifth year of his aneiuting as king^ he was greatly 
distressed ; and exerting his? royaT zeal lie had the image safely csirried 
by his strong men with the help of various engines a distance of 80 
fathoms to a spot wHferfc % he had erected a new resting-place for its 
repose. Over this hg also built % temple of three stages, which was 
adorned with gilding, and from tbf gate to the river over the 80 
fathoms that the image had been cat ried he erected a covered passage 
of one stage. He also built a preaching-hall and a new vihurg, and 
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set up various other images, (yfter which he, celebrated a great pinkama. 
All this was told us by the Siamese officers. 

After worshipping at this place and paying our respects to t the 
priests wo started down the river, admiring the numerous viharas and 
priests’ houses on either bank and the villages with their^ teeming 
population ; arriving at our resting-place in the evening. 

On Tuesday evening three officers came from the palace with a 
large supply of robes and priestly necessaries, and informed us that 
his majesty was most favourably disposed towards us : and, in order 
that he too might share ia the merit which we had acquired by our 
pilgrimage to the Sacred Footstep, ha<^ ordered a quantity of th j 
coins called tircal to he distributed among us : lie also sent us much 
eatables and drinkables, with fruit, betel, and arecanut, lime, &u. We 
were directed to offer the robes ourselves to the priests, and so acquire 
merit. Accord ingly we proceeded in boats fcc the vihare called Wat Nun 
Ok, and worshipped the golden Buddhas there, and offered the robes 
to the Chief Priest and three others who resided here, and acquired 
merit by making our obeisance to them, and afterwards returned home. 

On the twenty-ninth day of thcmoiilh Tula.heing Thursday,two officers 
came in the morning and proceeded with us boats till wo reached 


the street, where we entered horse carriages. We alighted when we 
approached the palace and waited in a mundupr till our arrival was 
announced, after which wo were led to the hall of the sub-king. Here we 
were received by the king, the prince, and the sub-king, with the greatest 
kindness, and presents were also bestowed on ns, the Arachohies, and 
our attendants • and we were shown the presents destined for Lagkn. 
We were also informed we would receive permission in a few days to 
shirt home, after which we returned accompanied by the officers. 

On Monday, the fourth day of the solar month Vrishchika, two 
officers came and accompanied us in boats to the great vihare called 
Talarama, which is built on the bank of the river. Here, wo worshipped 
before the golden image of the Buddlia and the dagabas, and made 
offerings of robes and the priestly necessaries to the priests who had 
been appointed, to proceed to Ceylon. These were ITpali MaM 
NAyaka Tliero, Arya Muni Maha X£yakn There, the Anu .Mali A There, 
the MaM Thor 6s who read the Kim mevacha and who prepare for ordi 
nation,lind the MaM Theros Tiidrajotassa, Chandra .lot-assn, Kotthita, 
Kiyavu, Bojuna, Thuluvan, Thonsuvaunaifii,'’ Junna, Prakyavuthan, 
Lokon, Dabut, PremaK, Premi, Kruvakya, being twenty-one Theros and 
eight SAmaneras. After this wc wore fakeu back tefour halPng-place. 

On the morning of Thursday two ofr'ccrs cay-6 and took us to the 
palace. We halted for a short time at a uwndupe while our arrival 
was being announced : after which we were’ presented and received 
With great kindness by his majesty the king,* the prince, and the 
sub-king. We were informed presents destined for Ceylon 

would bo ready to start in ii short time, and* then 'were given permis¬ 
sion to withdraw, when we returned agairi to the same mandape for a 
short interval. o And this was the manner of our departure tlicrefrom. 
From the palace gate and as far as the landing-place at the river bank 
the two sides of the street were decorated wfth-'cloths embroidered 


with gold, various scented flowers and fruits’ and examples of the 
painter’s skill. Next, heralded by the five kinds of music, came the 
royal message carried in a goKL litter on either side of which were 
held gold-worked sesni and flags. A new golden image of Buddha 
came next, borne in like fashion and accompanied by fsixat, ch dinar us , 
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gold-worked flngs, and muSic. The sacrfed books and various offerings 
followed, guarded on either side by a band of warriors armed with 
th^five kinds of weapons. Upj'ili Maha There came next, carried in 
a palanquin curiously worked with gold, and followed by many 
offerings; next was Arya Muni Malta Tlierd in .similar state. These 
two Were accompanied by the other Theros and Ssimaueras destined 
for Layka, all of whom had been presented with various gifts : a 
band of warriors followed them, preceding the presents that were to be 
sent to Layka which were conveyed m $ilt chests. 'I’hree oflicers 
had been appointed to proceed to Vajfl^i as ambassadors, and numerous 
lionffurs bad Been conferral on them. Two of them came next in 
two litters shaped like beds and richly adorned with ornaments of 
solid gold. Tlieso were carried on the shoulders of men, while the 
third rode behind on a richly caparisoned horse. "VVe, who had been 
gazing at this rare sight wiili delight, wore now directed to enter the 
horse carnages in which we joined the procession. The gorgeous 
decorations on either side of the road, the vili/iras and crowds of 
priests, the masses of men, women, and children gay in jewels and 
gold, who thronged to gaze at us, cannot be described in words. We 
proceeded thus as far as the river, lost in admiration at the splendour 
of the crowded street. Here we found awaiting us the royal barges, 
decked with Lhe heads of lions, hears, elephants, kiudurus, makaras, 
crocodiles, serpents, buffaloes, deer, peacocks, parrots, pigeons, dra¬ 
gons, and rakshas ; whilst in the intervals were carved trees, creepers, 
and plants, all gilt. On tlieir decks were constructed booths of gold- 
worked cloths gaily adorned, and similar curtains were hung around, 
while various flags and umbrellas were fixed at stem and stern. On 
board these barges were convoyed the image and hooks und royal 
message as well as the priests. The king, the royal queens, the 
sub-king, the prince, as well as the nobles with their wives, accom¬ 
panied us in .similar bouts ; after them came a host of devotees of 
either sex and of citizens in boats in an unbroken stream, the boats 
being secured in rows by cables so ns to move in line. In vatious 
boats dancing and singing were going on, while numerous drums kept 
up a continuous volume of sound. Thus we proceeded down jhe river* 
till we reached the large new Ship, yliicli with its gilding wMriij and 
without appeared Jike% st>me ship of the gods.« This was the vessel 
destined by his majesty for the use of the priests who were sailing 
for Laykd. So on Thursday, dhc first day of the increasing moon of 
the inorfth II, about ten hows a’fter dawn, the sub-king bore the 
golden image reverenily on hfs own head within the ship, and placed 
it on a throne surrounded by gold embroidered hangings of various 
* colours: the holy bopks and the kiyg’s message were similarly dis¬ 
posed of, and the presents and... Jterings were stowed away. The 
priests were then j;akcu«)ii board amidst* cries of “ Siiilhu ” and the 
firing of guns and the accompaniment of music, and were followed 
by the three Siamese ambassadors wlio were proceeding to Laykri 
accompanied by many presents. *A message was also’conveyed to us 
from the king, giviy^jis permission to depart and also directing that 
Wilbdgedara Muhanairam Bala alone, who was well known to the 
Thirds and ambassadors—he had been to Siam on a previous occa¬ 
sion—should travel ift t.he Siamese #hip. The rcst®ot‘ us were also 
requested to go on board the ship ; but as the number of the Siamese 
attendants and the quantity of their baggage was great, we were to 
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continue our journey by tlie Hollander’s strip. Three Siamese nobles 
were also ordered to accompany us as far as the seaport of Siam. 

Accordingly we started in great state, and as we proceeded dtfwn 
the river the priests who lived in the viharas on the banks, with the 
chief men of the villages and the people themselves crowded round in 
boats so that the river could not be seen, bringing with them presents 
for the priests who' were starting for Laiika. We arrived in this 
manner at the temple called Wat Thon Lak Dhan, where the chief 
people provided presents and robes £0 be ottered by us to the priests 
accompanying us so as to acquire merit; while at tho same 1 time we 
werd’entertained at a feast. u 1 

When we drew near Bangkok we were similarly received jyid 
treated ; the same occurred at Amsterdam, where we arrived next; at 
last on the afternoon of Friday, the fourteenth day of tho solar month 
Vrischika, being the eighth day^of the increasing half of the lunar 
month, we reached the harbour of Siam. Immediately tho four of 
us who wore to travel by tho Hollander’s ship proceeded on board 
with our attendants, and the two ships anchored side by side, while 
the luggage mount for tho Siamese ship was taken there ; where 
too Wiibagedara Muhandiram proceeded with one servant and an 
attendant soldier. On Wednesday the fourth day of tho solar month 
Dhanu, at the twenty-third hour of the morning, the two ships hoisted 
sail, and wo steered out of the harbour, the Siamese ship leading. 
On Thursday this latter disappeared from our sight, and though we 
were greatly disturbed in mind about her, we sailed on till on the 
afternoon of Monday, the twenty-third day of the solar month, we 
reached the harbour of Malacca and cast uuchor. 

Six days later, on Saturday morning, three officers came from the 
fort and took us on land in a sloop, where we were conducted with 
much ceremony to onr halting-place. Later we were taken inside the 
fort, where the Governor and other officers exerted themselves to allay 
our anxiety and assured us that the ship would arrive in safety. 
They also fitted out a sloop to go and make inquiries, and sent 
despatches regarding the matter tir Batavia in a ship. But though 
' we questioned the captains of all ther.vossels that came from foreign 
parts, wfe could obtain no information whatever; accordingly we resolved 
to wait till wo did get some definite newa We waited on till the next 
year, which was the Saka year 1674. till on the thirteenth day of the 
solar month Vrisabha, the captain-of U newly-arrived shipneame to 
onr halting-place and informed us that She SiarJfese ship had lost her 
masts and could not proceed on her voyage, and had consequently 
been towed back by several boats to Siam itself. 

As we heard that a sloop tradii^with Siam was lying idle in the 
harbour, we consulted the Governor and started her captain off with a 
letter. We waited till Saturday the tenth day of the solar month 
Dhanu, when the Governor sent us by an officor from the fort a letter 
which Wilb&gedara Muhandiram Rf'la had forwarded. The purport 
of this letter was that His Majesty the King of "Siam had graciously 
bidden them when taken before him not to. bo 1 disheartened at their 
mischance ; the priests destined for Lapka;‘the presents, and the three 
Siamese ambassadors would slar/ again m the month of Wak from the 
district of Mirigiya, and reach Lapkin this year itself; the ambassadors 
who were waiting at Malacca should accordingly be directed to start 
home ; in obedience to which commaud this letter was written. 
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We accordingly went on board on tlie thirteenth day of the solar month, 
beijig Friday, and on Saturday we steered out of the harbour, and on the 
evening of the fifteenth day of the solar month Makara, being Monday, 
we landed at the Castle of Colombo. The Governor received ns with 
great consideration and arranged quarters for us near the church at 
Borella, where we remained for twenty-eight days. In the meantime 
he sent two Mudaliyars with a letter to Siriwardlianapura ; these 
went and delivered their message before the great nobles there, who 
convoyed the same to the knowledge of Jus gracious majesty, when 
fhe JlndafiyArfc received gre§t rewartls? Moreover he gave orders for 
the Fadikara Mohottala, Dcdigaina Muhandiram Bala, and Pussclla 
Mttliaudirum Bala to proceed to Colombo and accompany the newly- 
landed nobles back. They accordingly came to Colombo and delivered 
their message to the Governor, who received them with every mark of 
honour and accompanied fhoin from the caRtle. Six days later, ou 
the eighth day of the solar mouth Kumbha, which is the fourteenth 
day of the waning moon of the month Nuvam, we arrived at the 
capital and were presented before our gracious and ever-vietorious 
king. We wero received with great kindness, and were anxiously 
questioned as to whether the priests wero actually coming. 

On the tenth day of the solar month Vrisehehika messengers arrived 
with the news that the ship conveying the Siamese priests had cast, 
anchor at the harbour of Trincomaleo on Monday the fifth day of the 
increasing moon of the month Wcsak, in the Saka year 1675,® which is 
called Srimukha. No sooner was this glorious message received than 
our gracious king, the mighty ruler of Laiika, gave orders that 
palanquins fitted with cushions and mattresses should be despatched, _ 
as well as a supply of robes of fine cloth, with sweetmeats and rice 
cakes to help them on the way. Qe also sent elephants to head the 
procession and a richly caparisoned tasker with a golden litter 
for conveying the king’s message, with a body of trumpeters, drum¬ 
mers, and other musicians. The following were entrusted with this 
work, viz., Elielapola, Maha AdikAranta ; Angammana, Dissavd of 
Mittale ; llulangamuwa, Dissave# of llfla Paliifca ; Ellepola Kahande 
Mohottala, th# Kodiluwakki* tekama; Ellepola* Mohottala, thtf 
Ve,dikkara Lckama; Kahande MoftottAla, the Kuruwc xidkiuna; 
M^yalla Moliott/ila, Mtdftmdirani, who was in^dharge of tjie rjnbndd- 
yuma of Madulu ; and JLlarasgama Muhandiram Bala, of the Vedikkara 
Llkama* Those accordingly started for the harbour and accompanied 
thence the priests, thrccfcfeiamese ambassadors, the king’s letter, 
and the presents with pyery mark of honour. The letter was placed 
on the golden litter which was carried by the tusked elephant with 
jewelled trappings ; flic holy imagojp and hooka were carried in stifte 
accompanied by flags and ntiUireTlau; Gpsili Maha Terunnansd, 
with the seventeen othef Thirds and sefen SAinanAros, travelled in 
palanquins richly fitted witli mats afid pillows; whilo the Siamese ambas¬ 
sadors followed in andoms. So they proceeded, halting at Olagamuwa, 
GantalA, Alutwewa^Minihfriya, Gdnawela, and Nalanda. On reaching 
Godapola nuwara flvfj‘ noblemen proceeded to meet them, viz., Dum- 
bara DissavA of Matifld£.ngam maria MohottAla, the Maha Lekama ; 
MoladandA, BatA BAlp of Yatinuwara. EllApola KahandAwe MohoftAla, 
the PadikAra LAkama, apd WilbageBara KudA Muhandiram BAla of 
the same LAkama. * 


■* A.D. 17;>3. * 
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These went and made their obeisance to the priests and saw that 
they were properly Indeed, and the image, the books, the royal letter 
and presents deposited in a place of safety ; after this the ambas¬ 
sadors were also conducted to their lodgings with great ceremony. 
Later JShelapoln, Maha Adikarama. Hnlangnmuwa, Dissave of Uda 
Pakita, and the aforesaid chiefs returned to the capital and had an 
audience with the king. A few days later Udnwela Muhandiram 
Rala and Yitfcali\addo Muhandiram Raila were scut to Godlapola- 
nuwara to inquire after thc-well-heiiig of the priests and ambassadors, 
and to report the same to the kinfc without delay. Latur orders rore 
given to Sainarakodi, the Udngarnpaha Adigiir, Dodanvela, Dissave 
of Uva, and Miwature Mohottala, the Attnpaittu Lckainu, to proceed 
to (xodapolanmvara and escort thence the holy images, the books, the 
king’s letter and presents, together with tilt priests, to the capital. 
This they did and accompanied r them as far as Alutgantota, where 
they halted. The next day being Friday the seventh day of the waning 
half of the month Poson in the Saku year 1G75, ITis Gracious Majesty 
himself, lord of the earth, who is resplendent with every virtue, pro¬ 
ceeded to the Rodimajuwa by the side of the river. Here lie made, his 
obeisance to the priests and received them with all graciousness ; and 
after pint had been recited, they were brought in the evening to the 
Mai watte Vili&rtf, where lodgings had been newly erected and adorned 
for them with all speed : here they were lodged, and orders were given 
to provide them with all necessaries. At the same time the Siamese 
ambassadors with the letter and presents were sent to the JJogambra 
Thanayama, where every honour was paid to them and their wants 
attended to. 


On the evening of the second day of the solar mouth Kataka, being 
Friday the thirteenth day of the lunar mouth, at the Malwalte Vihare, 
UpaliMaha There admitted one of the Stiman th-os who had accompanied 
him from Siam into the (7j)ax<nnptnh‘nrn. On the night of Saturday 
the full moon day of the month Fxalu. at the first watch. His Majesty, 
the lamp in the jewelled hall of the Solar race, took liis seat in the 


preaching-hall filled with exultant joy and kindness, and at Ins request 
(which wis addressed to Upali Malta There, Arya Alnni Malta There, 
and the other Tlu'ros), Kobhyyakaduwe Unipipsc, the NViyaka Priest 
of the Uposatarama, AVeliwita Uiinan&e, IJuIungamiiwa Unnant>e, 
Bambaraderiiya Uunansc, Thihbotuwaw/* Uunanse, and Navinne, the 
Ndyaka Unminse of Aagiriya, were admitted into the I'pufaunpnddim. 
And thus after many years this feast of'the GfCiit Ordination which 
had so long been neglected in Lapku, was rtf-established once more 
ag'idst the rejoicings of the populace, the triumphant noise of drums, 
chanks, and the five kinds of rnuwej.ynd the roar of cannon. 


On the night of Tuesday'the twentieth day of the solar month the 
Audience Ilall w«s adorned with atfi lings aiul hangings of silk and gold 
embroideries. And here our mighty king, the lord of kings, seated 
on his throne, rebeived with all gracittusnos the. tjiree Siamese ambas¬ 
sadors who brought the letter and presents fnvn< tlieir king. They 
were at the same time presented with three chains and three gold rings, 
three embroidered luppatti . three,, red and three yellow, am extra 
one being given* to the ambassador who carried the king's letter: 
various presents were also given to the attendants, and throe thousand 
rid* were distributed among them all. After this Up&li MahAs&mi 
and the other Ther6s whs accompanied him were invited to worship 
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the Sacred Tooth and so acquire merit: and subsequently the ambas¬ 
sadors were allowed to do likewise. 

As for the king's letter, after the principal nobles had met in the 
Audience Ball, Weliwita Terunnanse caused it to be unwrapped by 
’ Tibbcftuvvawa Terunnanse : it was-then wrapped up again, and sealed 
and deposited in the treasury, covering and all. : As for the books that- 
had been received, they were paraded round the streets with great 
pomp in a golden litter placed on the back of a tusker with jewelled 
trappings,# accompanied by the hvo # kjnds*of music, after which they 
Vcre formal 1 y fled icated. • • 

[Then follow the mimea*of the priests, differing somewhat 
from the names already given.] 

NOTES. 

1. —Wilbagcdara Muhandiram has recorded the mimes of the sixty- 
six persons who composed the mission ; they were— 

9 

Pattepola Mohottala, three Arachchies and nine men ( hewayo ) of 
his Lekanui, and five perspnal attendants. 

Kllepola Mohottala, three Arachchies and rcvcu men of his 
fjckama, and one attendant., 

Iriyaganm Muhandiram, two Arachchies and five men of his 
Wasama, and one attendant. , 

Aittaliyadd<$ Muhandiram, one Arachchi and three men of his 
Wasama, and one attendant. , 

Wilbagedara Muhandiram, two Arachchies and three men of his 
Wasama, and two attendants—a tmhumpnraya and a tluraya. 

In addition there were three trumpeters, three performers on the 
htmbdruwa , five on the shiydruma, and two on the horatifhm. 

2. —The message to the King of Siam was written in Pali by Veli- 

wita Saranaykara Unuansc of Mai watte Vih&re. There was also 
second letter addressed to the Sanga»R;ija. • 

J}.'—At Trincomale# the •ambassadors were •housed iu # the Com¬ 
mander’s flower garden. * 

4. —The Dutch ship that cojivcycd them was named the “ Vel Trek." 

5. —In Sumatra, tlili write? tolls us, gold, lead, and the whetstone 

lire found. * 

6 . —At Malacca thfl royal letter was deposited in a two-storied build¬ 
ing attached to the Fiscal’s reside}ice* 

7. —They started again in the ^norilh of Vesak, Saka 1673; and 
sailed past Rio and Johore, where potiambra and minambra 
(ambergris ?) is found. “ The j*)bbc.r& here,” naively adds the writer, 
perhaps referring to Che piratical Malays, “ even slay people.” Next 
they passed Pulu Tirtpiqg, Pulu Piang, Pulu Hovu, mere rocky points 
in the sea, as well as Pahang, Kalantang, Tranganu, Patani, which 
latter produce gold, 4cad, and camphor ; some of them were reported 
to be inhabited by cannibals ; thence past Cambodjisf to Siam. 

8 . —On reaching the harbour tlie • captain and KamuSdeniye 
Arachchi of the Piujikiira Muhandiram Wyisama were despatched to 
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announce at tlio Siamese capital the arrival of the embassy: 
twenty-four days later the rest landed. i 

9. —Amsterdam : the modem Paknam Samuddaprakar.—J. 

10. —Mung : a district under a governor —J. 

11. —Wat Araina : the spot is the Wat Prode Satta, “ the salvation 
of sentient beings. The ancient temple is still existing, and has been 
repaired by the late king’s brother. There is a sacred well here, the 
water of which is supposed.to wash yway sins.—J. 

12. —Bai: probably Ban (village); the rame is Pa-sal* “the forest of 
animals.”—J. 


13. —Puri : in Siam a provincial town, and is not applied to the 
capital : the old capital was Sri Ayodhaya Maha N'agara.— J. 

14. —The money distributed among the Sinhalese amounted to 700 

ticculs. * 

Masam-puva : unknown ; not Siamese. Ticcal is the foreign name 
given to the Siamese coin of the largest denomination, called Bat. 
(Joins of smaller denominations of I he same round shape are mliu/iij 
/, and bid, the last being only tokens.— J. 

15. —The elephant in the gilt stall opposite the palace gate was the 
white elephant; facing it was the black elephant : but the description 
given in the translated version would appear to relate to the rod 
elephant. According toBaldteus, the King of Siam was styled “Lord 
of the Golden Thrones, also of the White, Red, and Round-tailed 
Elephants, three excellent draught beasts which the highest god has 
given to none other.” 

16. —The custom of drawing up the war elephants in circles in 
front, of the palace also prevailed at the Sinhalese court. 

17. —After they had been granted an audience the members of the 

mission were entertained at a place named Maha Sombath Kalan ; the 
rooms were hung with awnings and curtains. Each ambassador was 
provided with three silver trays each (or each three ?) fitted with fifty- 
one small gold dishes, filled with various dainties forming tho five 
courses of a feast. , 

18. t—V at Puihi Suwau : correctly Wat Btuhlhai // S'ran “ Araina of the 
Heaven of Buddha” (s'van = zmiv/«).—«S. 


19. —Maha Dharmarama (?) : Neither Siamese nor Pali: but there is 
a temple called Maha Dlmtu, the principal one in the city : f.om the 
description and the fact that it was the »*cat oftl-hc Saiiga Raja, the 
two are probably identical. In tills temple \v;v? enshrined a solid gold 
image of great size, which was melted and carried away by the 
Bhrmuso. A bronze one remains^^this.clay in a state of decay.—J. 

20. —Naputhan : or rather ^a-pa-taiij “ the paddy field of the burnt 
forest.” The name is still in existence.—J. 


21.—The offerings made to the Satiga Raja were :— 


220 pieces of red and yellow silk 
30 red fans 

30 strings of prayer beads 
30 packets of needles 
Arecanut cutter 
Chunam boxes 


Slf/fi * •* 

Toothpicks £motal) 
Nailpicks (lhetul) 
Looking-glasses 
Cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon 
Wax candles - 


Scissors ' 2 alms bowls 

Razors 1 web of cloth 
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22. —The second sub-king must have been “ The Palace of the 
R?ar Guard ” (great personages arc called by the names of their 
residences), who is at the head of the Reserve Forces. But more pro¬ 
bably it was one of the great ministers, to judge from the reception.—J. 

23. —Tho Was soasou : the rainy season, when'the priests retire from 
the forests into houses. 

24. —Kujayolh Ratuaraina : probably Wat .layawardhauar.-ima, one 
of the well-known and royal temples, now in ruins —J. 

25. —No Minister of State would be employed in carrying things 
even at a religious procession. Those were probably minor officers 
dressed as D£vas — J. 

26. —No sub-kings are cntrllstod with affairs of State except of the 
War Department and in building defensive works i n war lime. The two 
great ministers are of the Interior and War, or of the North and South, 
having charge of the Government of the Northern and Southern 
Provinces respectively, and the latter of military affairs in time of 
peace as well.—J. 

27. —This is really the l< Light Offering,” or Path pa Pitjn performed 
on water twice at tho end of the Was season on the full moon of the 
eleventh and twelfth mouths, and is continued three days on each 
occasion. The middle day is the full moon, on which the people indulge 
in extravagance, in music, singiug and playing on the water, and make 
offerings of floating lights and flowers and fireworks in miniature 
temporary boats aud vessels of all sorts. It is in fact a popular f'Hc .— .T. 

28. —Only three out of the Gve ambassadors, viz., FllepolaMobottala, 
Aittaliyadde Rala, and Wilbagcdara, went on the pilgrimage to the Sacred 
Footprint: they were accompanied by seventeen of their suite t whose 
names arc also stated. 

On passing the first wall enclosing the sacred site the pilgrims 
knelt and worshipped with tlieir foreheads touching the ground ; then 
thoy passed tho copper umbrellas with stocks three spans in circum¬ 
ference, and up the stone steps with the serpents on either side to the 
first stage ; another flight of sUvno steps brought them to the s Hjond 
stage, which wa'j sprinkled with Mind. These stages appear todiavc run* 
rigjit round the mountain peak. Thc-hicxt flight was covered with lead, 
and led to the last stage, wHch was similarly javvored. The imprint 
was of the right foot: it was enclosed in a building 14 carpenters' 
cubits sipiarc and 18 fathoms liigh ; while the shrine over the imprint 
itself was 7 cubits h>h, raised' on pillars of gold. Wilbagedara also 
testifies to tho extraordinary expenditure of gold over the ornamentation 
of the temple. 

Reference is made to this shrine by Rahheus, who also gives a list of 
the auspicious signs. 

29. —The rock on which'tho footprint was! discovered had been namod 

“ Suwanna banphot: ” Panchnta J is evidently / nibbata , and mnha 
pdhatha is mahapnmit. Promt is,the corrupt Pali praHtlda, a building 
of from one to ninejstories’with a dagaba-shaped top, like the Brazen 
Palace at Anuradbftpura. The now existing building, called the 
mandape, has replaced the original structure which was destroyed by 
lightning.—J. • 

30. —Native resthouses fpr pilgrims, which abound Lo this day.—J. 

31. —-Probably Satapannu pabbutu , adapted from the uamo of the 

ancient cave izi Rajagaha at which tho first Buddhist Council took 
place.—J. J 
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32. —The description of these stages seems to correspond to the usual 
basement, of a panada building, which is always elaborately moulded 
in ornami'lltal lines in stages with figures supporting them. —J. 

33. —The offerings made at this shrine were— 


1 gold pagoda (mrugan) 

53 rupees J 

50 current ridis 

1 tiecal ridi • 

2 coloured cloths worth 30 rid ft. b 
11 rolls of fine cloth, 18 cubits 

long, 5.1 spans wide, worth 
175 ridis 

3 cloths, named Kavoniya, 

Samukkakuna, and 1 ! 

Sarasaya J 

2 lansolu cloths ! 

1 silk tuppatiya 


2 doth water strainers 
I betel hag 
00 was candles 
*8 bundles incense sticks 
1 lo^* sandalwood # 

0 alms-bowks 

Cloves (immt/xisi), nutmeg, 
cinnamon, camphor, 
cardamoms 
Noodles 

Ridis, flint tun and caxh 

Flowers 

Lamps, ike. 


34. —This is literally I rue evCn to the present, day, for rivers and creeks 
are the highways of Siam ami no household is without at least one 
boat.—J. 

35. — Laic : a common name for a village temple, meaning pillar or 
post, probably referring to the mark set up when a site is selected for a 
a temple. Dhan: perhaps-Siamese Dan, “ the pillar of charity.”—J. 

?(».—Wilbagedava has left ns the following additional information. On 
Thursday the eighth day of the increasing moon of the mouth Uduwak, 
in the Saka year 1 (>74-, about midnight, Paltapola Attupattuwc Mohot- 
tdla died at Bangkok while the ambassadors were on their way home. 
The corpse was dressed in four cloths with an inner and outer vest 
anda “ jaggalat thoppiyaa mattress was spread at the bottom of the 
coffin with pillows at head and foot, ami the body laid on these, and the 
coffin closed. Over all a violet (nilkar/m) liiuppatiya was east us a pall 
♦and the yofliu placed on the deck. .Tl\e priests then riyjited bona , and 
after, offerings lmd been made to them the coffin was lowered into the 
ship's boat, which sailed away under a salute of thirty-two guns. After 
sailing eight garni* tli?s coffin was landed at night and removed insfde 
a house, while the twenty oarsmen, wete fed with rice bought at. the 
spot. On Saturday at ten pc gas after chiwn it w^s placed within the 
preaching-1m 11 of the Vat Pakatioth Yihare, when forty priests recited 
buna. Six hundred logs of wood were purchased, and the corpse 
cVemated within apparently a crematorium. • 

A disgraceful incident followed'! ‘Nattabura UunAnse, who had 
accompanied the writer oif his first voyag# to Siam and had then 
deserted, now appeared on the scent? in an attempt to obtain for himself 
the property of the deceased Mohottula: in fact, as the writerruofully 
observes, he was robbed of a whole mghtV sleep fcy the importunities 
of this son of Belial, who was put off by a reference to the decision of 
the Court of Kandy. He then proceeded to Midship where the priests 
were, and demanded from them the offerings ttyat had been made to 
them by the ambassadors : thejf refusal so exasperated him that he 
proceeded to strike the saintly Arya Muni 'rtidro aud a uovice on their 
heads with a club. The alaftned priests refused point blank to proceed 
any further: for. said they, if the men seirt from Lapka are such. 
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what would those wlio romuin at. home be like? However, KU^pola 
Mqjiotkila had the miscreant arrested and handed over to the authorities 
on land, while the Siamese ambassadors suecoded in pacifying the 
agitated ^priests ; and they set sail. 

f A few days later the ship was discovered to have sprumr a leak, and 
she began to fill so rapidly that they were obliged u» cast their eargo 
overboard to keep her afloat: the priests however reeded buna day 
and night, without intermission, and with such etl'< ct that they suc¬ 
ceeded the next day in driving hflr aground on a mud bank near the 
^larljeur of Mustang Laknn, <dependtifl‘y of Si ;m, with all tin* crew and 
the king’s presents safe. Here they landed and proceeded to 
the eapital, a fortified town jiamed Pataliputra ; in the middle of 
it was a dagaba (as large as the Ituwauweli dagaba at Polonmu’iiwa) 
which had been built, by King Dbarmasoka to contain some relics of the 
Buddha. It was gilt from top to bottom, ami the gilding was in such 
excellent preservation that the whole resembled a newly polished gold 
karundmm.. Three hundred statues and two hundred gilt dacabas, 
varying in height from 9 to 11 carpenters’ cubits, encircled the 
central structure. There was also in the city a holy &u-tree which 
King Dbarmasoka the Less had within recent times obrained from 
Auurudliapura. Every morning the priests of the various temples 
proceed to collect alms; three commissioners supervise the affairs of the 
clergy over all the Siamese dominions ; and by their orders ail, whether 
thereto induced by religious sentiment or not, have to contribute to the 
support of the priesthood and the maintenance of the edifices. 

The country is rich in deposits of black and white lead (tin ?), rice, 
betel, arecauut, &c., but robbers are numerous and bloodthirsty, witch¬ 
craft abounds, and cancerous and leprous diseases are frequent. 

From here the Siamese ambassadors sent a letter to their king 
to inform him of the misfortune that had overtaken them. This letter 
was sent by land in charge of ten people, who delivered it at the 
capital in a month and seven days. The king’s order was that 
the ships should be repaired ami takeji back to Siam ; which they 
accordingly proceeded to do, being hospitably received by all the # 
magnates of tlrts coast. For imtaftcc, two of them sent the fallowing 
presents:— • • 


15 durians 

300gnangosteous ’ • 

100 mangoes * 

^ 3** 

45 pineapples 
10 plantain bunches 
9 bunches tender cocoanuts 
70 cocoanuts • • 


00 bundles betel 
16 bunches arecanuts 
15 dried fish 
100 do. (small) 
60 duck eggs 
1 package limes 
• 5 boxes of rice 


* At last, on Wednesday, the third,day of the increasing moon 
of the month Esala, ii^ the Saka^ear 1674. they arrivotl at the Siamese 
capital a second and were received in andienco by the king. 

He addressed himself mott graciously to the writer, and bade him not 
to be disheartened at his misfortune, as the king had given orders that 
everything should be Arranged for fiisjreturn journey. 


* It is interesting to note that the word put into the king's mouth 
addressing Wilhagedara i sjntua. * 
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Their return, however, was still to be delayed. One of the king’s 
groat ships with a valuable cargo, including elephants, was lost on..a 
voyage to Sinnapattanani, only seven or eight of the crew escaping in 
a boat; moreover, four ships riding at anchor in the harbour were 
destroyed by a cyclone ; and to crown all, the sub-king himself died' 
shortly after. The king accordingly hesitated about sending the priests 
to Layka in .'Uch a year of disaster, and consulted Wilbagodara, who 
sent the following reply :—*• I, too, am in great distress at the misfor¬ 
tunes t hat have occurred ; tut the uncertainty of the future, grief, and 
death are no new thing in ortr world <uf sorrow : therefore should 
you hasten to fructify your desire to spread the knowledge of the one 
thing that is certain, the preaching of the Lord." Further, he went on 
to add how in the days of old there were no Hollanders in the Island 
of LaykH, but bis majesty King Sri Baja Sinha had sent his royal 
message and summoned them from across the sea to giuird his coasts, 
for which purpose be had put them in charge of his forts, and they had 
since served him with all loyalty ; and every year embassies come from 
diverse countries to the court of our king to solicit his friendship 
with costly presents. 

Apparently the king was greatly impressed. Tic sent two courtiers to 
make further inquiries from Wilbagodara, who informed them that the 
States of iSinnapattanum, Madura, Taujore, Trichinopoly, Kilukkari, 
and Mysore send yearly tribute and obtain permission to participate 
in tho pearl fishery. 

Shortly after Wilbagodara had a dream. He dreamt that he was 
lcadiug a herd of elephants, one pure white in colour, and the rest 
speckled, to a freshly reaped field, where the Padikara Mohattala and 
his own younger brother the Muhandiram came to meet him, remov¬ 
ing the turbans they had round their heads. As they approached he 
noticed that leeches were climbing up his legs, and as lie stooped to 
brush them off he awoke. 

This dream was the harbinger of happy news. The following morn¬ 
ing two ship captains named Nichols/s Bath and Martino appeared, and 
c witli maiiy declarations of their being d.he humble and loyal servants 
of their majesties of Siam and* Lanka, placed their new ship the 
*• Cecilia” at the seivice of the Sinhalese ilnibassador. This ofjfer 
was joyfully accepted ; and on Sunday the tim’d day of tho waning 
moon of the mouth Duruta, the priests and the Siamese mission of 
seventy-four souls, including the five aTr.bassad?: s, their interpreters, 
clerk ( Hnmiyan ), Arachcbies, ( man), “ uppus.” (jhenci), soldiers, two 
maumt/eurn (nhtpaya minkuna vtddn), musicians, and attendant boys 
proceeded on board. After an ^eventful voyage they reached Bata¬ 
via; where they were hospitably received by the Dutch general, who 
presented them with various articles, iqdqding Chree guns Here 
they transhipped into a larger vessel, tho “ Oscabcl,” in which they 
reached Triueomaloe on Monday, the. thirteenth day of the increasing 
moon of the month Wesak, in the Saka year 1675i 


Mr. F. C. Boles said he sliohld like to ask Mr. Pieris whether 
the sentence 0 “a considerable portion ..has been omitted to 


* Supra, p. 29. 
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avoid the risk of appearfng to relate the incredible,” was a phrase 
commonly used at that time. Nowadays they were not so considerate. 
Tlfc tendency of exaggeration was not confined to any nation ; and 
there was no hesitation in stating the incredible, whether it was from 
Ravage -Landor or the r/nii/d in the witness bojf. He should like to 
know*if it was a mere formal phrase, or whether it indicated that they 
had lost, perhaps, the most interesting part of the description ? 


Mr. PrKitrs replied that he could only say ho translated what the 
writer said. * • 

• • I * • 

The President : I do not think it is unusual for writers in books 
o&travel to say that words fay to express what they saw. 


Mr. Harward said tjiey must remember it was characteristic of 
Oriental literature to giwo catalogues of splendid fittings. Such 
catalogues formed a part of the poetical and prose descriptions in 
Oriental literature. Although, no doubt, the Paper gave an interest¬ 
ing description of Siam as it was in the eighteenth century—there was 
no doubt a great deal of prosperity and splendour there—ho did not. 
think they were bound to accept quite the full picture presented to 
them in that Paper ; because he thought it would come quite natural 
to a Sinhalese narrator at the time to give numerical symmetry to the 
various details he was describing. 


Mr. Pieris said that the writer from whom ho bad translated 
appeared to be a very careful writer, and he saw no reason for dis¬ 
believing him. When lie talked about emeralds the size of oranges 
he might bo mistaken ; but possibly be referred to the green stone. 
In further proof of the enormous expenditure of the Siamese Kings 
on their religion, he had the good fortune to have given him a note, 
(which he did not think was yet published) in which there was 
reference to a certain temple, whore was an image of the Buddha 
larger than life-size of solid gold. While in England he saw a hell 
that was captured at. the sacking of atojm in that quarter ; it weighed 
3 cwt., and 2 cwt. of it was solid tilver. 

Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka said fie 3id*not think there was any^liffjpulty 
in believing these accounts :for the simple reason there were accounts 
brother envoys to Siam. He might mention ftio interesting fact that 
thoEmtyssy of A.n. 1950 was the fourth. There had boon three before 
it to Siam, aqd it was interesting to note that the first Ambassador to 
Siam, sent by the Sinhalese filing to inquire into religion there, was a 
Dutch officer. He had ffeen a letter from him to the Kandyan King, 
describing the Siamese Court, which was similar in description to t'nb 
Paper now road. He did not belihte that the Dutch exaggerated ; 
and if they could bclicvcsthc Dutchman’s description, he did not think 
they need cast any doubfoil the Paper now before them. 

Mr. W. A. de Silva said lie h%l recently been to Siam, and had seen 
most of the things referred to in the Paper. He had seen the green 
stones a little larger than an orange. He had also seen the gold image 
of Buddha life-size. As regards the processions and elephants’ houses 
and trappings, &c., it seemed to him most of these things still remained. 
If any of them were to go to Siam and watch somd of the religious 
festivals, most of the descriptions given in that Paper would seem 
to be quite correct. So far as ho had observed, they were. 
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Votes ok TiiankIu 

8 . Tim Hon. JVIr S. G. Oheveskkeke said lie had much pleasures in 
moving a hearty .vote of thanks both to Mr. Poliath and Mr. Pieris 
for their valuable Papers. 

9. Advocate Mr. K. W. Pkkkka seconded the motion. As regards'' 
the first Paper, the re-marks made by MudaliynrGunawardhana did not 
by any means prove that the documents were forgeries. lie had based 
his attacks upon the genuineness of the grants on two points. The 
first was that the dates were incorretft. as judged by a calculation from 
the computations of Sir AlexantTcr'Ciinninghani. Among the Siphxlesd 
there were several computations, ami he thought in dealing with dates 
they should have independent computations. But apart from that 
he should very much like to know in what respect the Sinhalese 
characters of the seventeenth century differed from those of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Samian of the fifteenth century and sixteenth century 
differed not greatly from the writing of the present day.*' 

In regal'd to the second Paper, Mr. Pieris would greatly oblige the 
Society with a copy of the original manuscript, from which he had made 
that translation. He believed there was not a copy in the Museum 
Library. In that connection he said there was in Kandy the original of 
a letter, which accompanied a grant sent by the King of Siam along 
with an Embassy, and that would give them valuable information and 
supplement- Mr. Pieris’s Paper. In regard to what was said about the 
correctness of the Paper, he should say the information was coirect. 
'Pho question asked by Mr. Roles would have been unnecessary if Sir 
John Maundeville had written the Paper. He, of course, would not 
have drawn the line at the incredible. These Sinhalese Ambassadors, 
however, while describing tbe ceremonies, seem to have drawn the 
line fairly. Human nature was, of course, the same all the world over. 
He had very great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 

The President declared the vote of thanks carried. 

10. The TTon. Mi*. J. Ferguson said : The pleasant duty had been 
accorded to him of proposing a cordial vote of thanks to their Presi¬ 
dent fos. his services to the Society? aivl at that late hour he would be 
very JariM in doing so. He regretted that during this first year, of 
their President- the Society should have been fto‘barren of Papers ; fyit, 
Irish-like, their gratitude took the form of. lively anticipation of 
favours. The presidential influence, he 1 'trusted, would mcamfor them 
very soon some useful Papers from Mepiburs of the Scientific Corps 
in the Public Service up and down country. The gentlemen, for 
instance, who had been so successfully fleshing their maiden swords as 
lecturers elsewhere, might now come to the Hid of this good old 
Society in its Ceylmi Branch, and he was glad to know that, at least 
one of them had a Papcfr on the stock!#! Meantime they were 
fortunate as to their President, hind tendered him hearty thanks. 
(Applause.) t 

-- -— r __- 

* See xupra pp. 15, 10. Experience of Sinhalese xiffi/, &c., proves 

that dates in these old native documents (and evan in lithic inscriptions) 
are often hopelessly irreconcilable with Calendars and Tables of Dates. 
Careful and full collation, knowledge of contemporary history, literary 
style, and the foftns of character in vogue, and—not least—self-restraint 
against tendency to too hasty condemnation, are Essential to “expert” 
treatment, of ancient writing!*.—B.. TTon. Sen. 
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11. The Prksthknt, m thanking the members for the vote of 
thanks, said he fully appreciated the force of the Hon. Mr. Ferguson's 
remarks. He had been able to do very little for them, but coming 
fresh into a new world as it, practically was to him, there was naturally 
a good -many things to do and not much time to spare. Hut he did 
cordially agree with Mr. Ferguson on the subject of Papers. They 
ought to get many of a kind they had not lately, at any rate—his 
experience did not go very far back—Scientific Papers. A nd he “hoped 
one of the earliest Papers they would have would be one “ Tim Oyster.” 
It ought fc o be written by one who epujd write it no more —he meant 
Mr.' "Oliver Collett. That ‘was a particularly appropriate subject. 
There was a Meeting before his time at which the Governor — he 
referred to His Excellency ‘Sir West Ridgeway—took the Chair, 
and at which a great deal of useful information on the subject of 
oysters was put forward 1 by Mr. Collett. Sir West Ridgeway and he 
himself had been during the week al the Pearl Fishery—the first, he 
thought, held in Ceylon for eleven years. Tt was, of course, new to 
them, and they had been marvellously astounded at the manner in 
which that gigantic fishery was worked. There, where three weeks 
ago there were hardly any inhabitants, and for years no more than 
three or four lints with about twenty or thirty inhabitants, had snd 
deuly collected 23.000 or 24,000 people, all working hard and 1 ringing 
in these oysters, which were divided between Government and the 
diveis in a most elaborate system, and the sliced and accuracy of 
working the whole business was most astounding. Hut a very curious 
coincidence on bis way to the Pearl Fishery he had received a scientific 
magazine, and in that ho came across a very interesting account of a 
fishery which was held — not where the present, fishery was taking place, 
but opposite Chilaw. What, that writer wrote then was just parti- 
cally what, lie (the speaker) might, have writ ten now. if lie was to sit 
down and write what he saw die last week. What lie intended to say 
was, however this, that the system has no doubt grown up during con- 
turies, and has no doubt, grown very perfect. Still there were certain 
things which he thought required verygmuch to be corrected, and he 
hoped that by syiother year, or by 3 next fishing at any rate, th§y should* 
be able to do a great deal to* return the present system. jFor that 
purpose they had Mr, (Jornell working out t.hp life-history of the 
oyster and investigating as to the enemies of this oysters and the peurls 
aiso, and Mr. Hornell‘ought, before long, to supply them with some 
information for their Journal.* THey had also an experiment in which 
he had taken *a very personal interest himself. Ife had it in his mind 
lor many mouths, and lif was glad to say it was working out very well 
indeed. It was a system of washing yut oysters in the same way as h» 
used to see gold washed out in othjn parts of the world. The other 
day when he triet^ the night ojsters—as mi experiment, merely—the 
first produced ten pearls, not counting the seed pearls. They did it in 
a few minutes, and they might have done 800 in the same time. He 
thought the experiment promised very well. He thought the old 
system of washing iy merchants would probably survive for along 
time, and he would b® sorry to see it disappear, but it was very good 
that Government should have a system for washing the oysters when 
occasion arose. (Applause.) J , 


This terminated tlie'business of the Meeting 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum, June 22,1908. 

Present: 

The lion. Mr. Everard im Thurn,*M.A., C.B., C.M.G., President, 

tn'the Chi. l '*r. A 

The Hon. Mr. J. Ferguson, C.M.G., F.R.C.I., Vice-President. 

Mr. C. Drieberg, B.A., F.H.A.S. | Mil A.M. Gunasckara,Mudaliyur. 
The Hon. Mr. S. C. Obeyfisokero. 

Mr. F. C. Boles, F.J.I., P.R.C.I., Honorary Treasurer. 

Mr. J. Harward, M.A.,and Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretaries. 


Business, 

1. Bead and confirmed Minutes of Council Meeting held on 
February 11, 1903. 

2. Be^olved,—The election of following Members : - 

A. Van Her Poorten : recommend- t The Hon. Mr. *T. Ferguson 
cd by ( IL H. Ferguson. 

J. B. Oarruthers, F.L.S., &e.: re- { F. C. Boles, 
commended by } M. K. Barnber. 

F. Lusliington : recommended by J Fernando. 

P.Rajaratuuni,B.A.: recommend- 1 S. G. Lee. 

ed by \ A. M. Gunasckara. 

A. K. Cooinaraswaniy, B'.So., t Arthur Willey. 

• F.L.8L F.G.S.; recommended by VR. n. Ferguson. . 

A. JiWickramasinha: recommend- ) S. 0. Obeyesekere. 
ed by . J( } W. P. Baifasirjha. 

3. Read an application by Mr. P. Riijaratnum. 

Resolved,—That it be passed subjcct>to liis paying subscription as a 
Resident Member for this year. ' 

4. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ Correspondence between 
liYija Siyha II. and the Dutch,” by Mr. 1). W. Ferguson. 

Resolved,—That the Paper hi accepted with thanks, that extracts 
be read at a Meeting, and' that the Paper be printed in full in the 
Society '9 J ournal. 

6. Laid on the table a letter frojgi Mr. F. M. Mackwood resigning 
bis office as a Vice-President of the Society. * - 
Resolved,—That the resignation be accepted Vith regret, and that 
the Secretaries do communicate with Dr. W. G. Van Dort, M.D., 
inviting him to accept the office* of Vice-President of the Society; 
that in the event of his declining the honour, the office be offered to 
Mr. J. P. Lewis, M.A., C.C.S. ; and, that if not accepted by him it be 
offered to Dr. A. Willey, M.A., D.Sc:., F.R.S. 
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(i. Laid on the table letter (No. 2,810 of February28,1903) from the 
Hon. the Colonial Secrotary forwarding a Memorandum by Mr. R. G. 
Authonisz regarding a Stone Slab at Elie House bearing an inscription. 

Resolved,—That the Memorandum be printed in the Society's 
0 Journal. 

7. * Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ Thp Funerals of Cramer, 
Van Eck, and Falck,” by Mr. F. H. de Vos.* 

Resolved,—That the Paper be referred to Mr. J, P. Lewis for his 
opinion. . . 

• Laid or*the table a Paper eiftitlcd “Notes on a Dutch Medal," 
by Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S. 

•Resolved,—That tho Pape% be referred to Messrs. J. P. Lewis and 
F. H. de Vos for their opinions. 

9. ' Laid on the table *“ Second Supplementary Paper on the Monu¬ 
mental Remains of the Dutch East India Company in Ceylon,” by Mr. 
F. H. de Yos. 

Resolved,—That the Paper be accepted with thanks and printed in 
the Society’s Journal. 

10. Laid on the table a letter from the University Library. 
Cambridge, soliciting the Society’s Journal. 

Resolved,—That the request be complied with. 

11 . Considered the question of holding General Meetings on 
fixed dates. 

The Secretaries explained that the suggestion emanated from 
Dr. Willey. 

Resolved,—That the matter do stand over for consideration at some 
future Meeting at which Dr. Willey, F.R.S., is present. 

12. Considered the questions of date and business for the next 
General Meeting. 

Resolved,—That a General Meeting be held on Saturday, August 1, 
1903, and that at Che Meeting bo read a Paper on “ Dramatic Poetry 
and Literature of tho Sinhalese,” by Mir. W. Arthur de Silva, and any 
other approve^) Papers which the^Secretaries may select.* 9 . 

13. Considered the question of reprinting Numbors of ttfe Jpurnal 
arjd Proceedings now %>tft offprint, and laid on tfcfe table correspondence. 

Resolved,—That no reprints be undertaken Without reference to the 
Council^ and that a statement be laid before the Council showing 
Numbers of •Journals, &c., a£ present in stock and the cost of previous 
reprints. 9 


The Hon. the Colonial Sicrbtary to the Honorary 
SECRETARIES, Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch. 

• ^ 

Colonial Secretary’s Office, 

No. 2,810. • * Colombo, February 28, 1903. 

Gentlemen,— l am directed by His Excellency the 
Governor to forward- to you, for insertion in the Society’s 
Journal, the accompanying copy of a Memorandum by Mr. 

ie . • 29-03 
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R. G. Anthonisz, Government Archivist, regarding a stone 
slab at Elie House, Mntwal, bearing the following inscrip¬ 
tion:— 

Stads Wagt. 

A.]). 1702. 


A. G. Clayton, 
for Colonial Secretary. 


• Memorandum. 

The stone has some historical value, as it no doubt marks 
the site of the old Dutch Guardhouse put up by Governor 
Gerrit de Heire. It formed the northern limit of the city, 
which was composed at that time of the Knstccl (Castle) 
and the Oude and Nicnwe Stedcn (Old and New City). The 
Town or City Council (Stads Road) had its jurisdiction 
within the Municipal limits,while the rural districts, extend¬ 
ing as far as Chilaw .and Pnttalam, were under the authority 
of the Dissava of Colombo. Stads Wagt (“wacht” in 
modern Dutch) means “■ City Guard.” The stone had evi¬ 
dently been placed over some gateway of the Guardroom. 
It had no connection with the present building, which was 
put up about 1830-1840 as a private residence by Mr. Philip 
Anstruther, then Colonial Secretary. It would seem that at 
the time of the building of Elic House some old structure 
bearing the stone slab had to be demolished, and the buildor, 
not to destroy an interesting landmark, had the stone placed 
on the floor of the new building to mark the spot. 

, • R. G. Anthonisz. 

February 18, 1903. « 


Honorary Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon 
Branch, to the Hon. thv; Colonial Secretary. 

Ceylon Branch, Reyal Asiatic Society. 
No. 60. Colombo,* March 2,1903. 

Sir,—I BEG to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the 
Memorandum by Mr. R. G. Anthonisz forwarded with your 
letter dated 28th ultimo, and to inform you that it will be laid 
before the Council of this Society at its next Meeting. 

G. A. Joseph, 
Honorary Secretary. 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENTARY PAPER ON 
THE MONUMENTAL iSEMAI&S* OF THE DUTCH EA'ST 
• INDIA COMPANY OF CEYLON. 


By F. H. mo Vos, Barrister-at-Law, and Member of the Society 
of Dntch Literature, &e., of Leyden. 


1—Pettah Cemetery, Colombo. 

HIER OND« RUST DEERB AK JUFFW. 

RACHEL HOGKULIND” HUYSV W 
VAN DEN BOECKHOUD 11 EN ONT 
FANG" VAN ’SCOMP s GERECHTIG 
HED N ALH1ER JOHANN CRYTSMAN 
GEBOOR" DEN 24 JU1 4 Y A° 3684 
EN OVERLED" DEN 28 APRIL A'- 
1707 OUT JAR" 9* MAANDEN 
. EN ,4 DAGEN 

C • 

* * • 

J.Translation .—Hereunder lies Rachel Hogerlinde, wife 
* of the Boekhouder jvnd Receiver of the Company’s Taxes here* 
Johann Crytsman. Bprn 24th "July, 1684, and died 28th 
April, 1707. Aged 22 years 9 months and 4 days. 

JtemarJcs .—See Journal, R*A.S. (C.B.), vol. XVlI., No. 52. 
pp. 17, 26, and vol^V., No. 49, pp. 232, 286. 

Rachel Hogerlinde was perhaps the daughter of Pieter 
Willemsz Hogerlinde of Dordrecht and Anna Hoepels of 
Colombo. * 
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2—Pettah Cemetery, Colombo. 

HIER ONDER LEGT 
BEGRAVEN 

PETRONELLA ELIZABETH 
MARSELIS 

GEB: DEN 24 8TBl ! DEC 1816 
OYERL : DEN 7™ JLAART 1818 
EN 

CHRISTINA ELIZABETH KETEL 
HUIS,VROUW VAN 
JOHANNES MARSELIS 
GEB: DEN 15 DB NOV* 1783 
OVERL : DEN 13™ OCT* 1827 

Translation .—Hereunder lies buried Petronella Elizabeth 
Marselis. Born 24th December, 1816. Died 7th March, 1818. 
And Christina Elizabeth Ketel, wife of Johannes Marselis. 
Born 15th November, 1783. Died 13th October, 1827. 

Remarks .—Johannes Marselis, Third Surgeon,was married 
firstly, on the 30th April, 1797, to Gertruida Jansz ; and 
secondly, on the 4th May, 1800, to Christina Elizabeth Ketel 
of Colombo; aidaughter most likely of Michael Fredrik Ketel 
of Dpkkum. 


3—Pettah Cemetery, Colombo. 

RUST PLAETS VAN DEN 
EERBARE JUFF* ANNA 
GEVERTZ /VAN COL° 

IN HAER LE[VEN HVYS 
VROUW VAN DEN ASSIS 
TENT PIETER HOF • 

LANT OVERLEDEN 
DEN 26 JUNY, 1720 OUD 
29 JAREN. 5 MAANDEN 
EN 27 DAGEN 
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Translation .—Resting place o£ Anna Gevertsz of Colombo, 
daring her life wife* of the Assistant Pieter Holland. Died 
26th Jane, 1720. Aged 29 years 5 months and 27 days. 

Remarks .—Pieter Holland was born in Colombo and was 
married there on the 4th December, 1707, to Anna Gevertsz of 
Colombo. _ 

• 

%•—Pettah dimetery) Colombo. 

HI NR UNDE# RUST 

DEN E CpENRAAT DIER 

0AP1T N DESER STEDE 
BURGERY 

NATUS NEUREN B 6* FEB Y 1655 

OBYT 26 JULY A° 1702 

Translation .—Hereunder rests the Hon. Coenraad Dier, 
Captain of the Burgery of this City. Born in Neurenburg, 
6th February, 1655. Died 26th July, 1702. 

Remarks.— See Journal, R.A.S. (C.B.), vol. XVII., No. 52, 
p. 32. _ 

5— Pettah Cemetery, Colombo. 

Translation. —Thomas van Vliet. Died lltli June, 1684. 

Remarks. —See .Journal, R.A.S. (C.B.), vol. XV., No.-19, 
p. 222, and vol. XVII., No. 52 % p. 13% 

For sketch of tombstone see Appendix, Plate I. 

6— Pettah Cemetery, Colombo. 

GEHEY'LIGD 
TEll GEDAGTENIS 
' VAN.*. 

SERAPHINA SANSONY 
GEBOOftEN 

DJIN 9/ DJ20EMB® 1801 ’ 

OVEKfcEEDEN 29 ST MAART 
181JL 

OUD 9 JAAREN 3 MAADEN* 

EN 20 DAGBN 
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Translation .—Sacred to the memory of Seraphina San¬ 
sony. Born 9th December, 1801. Died 29th March, 1911. 
Aged 9 y ears 3 months and 20 days. 

s 

Remarks. —Dr. Joseph Sansony, who was stationed in 
Matara, and who died on the 3rd May, 1807, was married to 
Johanna Dorothea Julia Wilhelmina Sehorer, widow of Sam¬ 
uel Pieter Foenander of Calmar, and daughter df Jan Willem 
Sehorer of Middelbnrg, Chief of Trincomalee, by his second 
wife, Juliana Cornelia Lebeck. The ^children of this mar¬ 
riage were : (1) (Johanna) Seraphina'(Juliana) Sansony; (2) 
Angelica Sansony, born 4th September, 1805 ; (3) James 
Roeland Sansony, born 10th December, 1806; (4) Joseph 
Sansony, born 14th February, 1808, died in Galle 1st March, 
1831; married (1) Maria Elizabeth Atkinson and (2) Sarah 
Henrietta Staats. 


7—Poftah Cemetery, Colombo. 

HltiR. LETT BEGRAVEN 
DEN EERSAMEN, 

JOB GOUTIER, 

IN SYN LEVEN 
VRYBORGHER, 

EN, PTCEPRESES VAN’T 
CIVILE OOLLEGIE 
GESTORVEN: DEN. XVI 
FEBRY, AO == 1689: 

OUT. LXII: JXAREN 

i 

I 

Translation .—Here lies buried the Honourable Job Gou- 
tier, during his life Free Burgher and Vice-President of the 
Civil College. Died 16th February, 1689. Aged 62 years. 

i 

Remarks .—See Journal, R.A.S. (C.B.), vol. XVII., No. 52, 

p.21. « 
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8—Petlah Cemetery, Colombo. 

HIER LEYT BEGRAVEN DE 
EERBARE JUF“ DOMINCA SUA 
RUS WAARDE IIAUSFRAUW 
VAN DEN E = JACOB 'HALS 
BURGER CAP IT DESER STE 
.DE COLOMBO OBYT DEN 
23 JUNY A° 1721 OUD 
40 JAREN *9 DAGEN 

Translation. —Her§ Jjes buried Dominca Suarus, worthy 
wile of Jacob Hals Burgher, Captain of the City of Colombo. 
Died 28th June, 1721. Aged 40 years and 9 days. 

Remarks ,—See Journal, R.A.S. (C.B.), vol. XV., No. 49, p. 
232, and vol. XVII., No. 52, p. 18. 


9 —Pettah Cemetery, Colombo. 

HIER LEGGEN BEGRAVEN 
ANIKE FOCKES 
IN ZYN LEVEN BAAS DER 
SCHEEPSTIMMERLIEDEN AL 
HIF^R OVERLEDEN DEN 13 OC 
TOBER ANNO 1740 
EN DESSELF&. OUDSTE DOGTER . 
JOHANNA ISABELLA FOCKES * 
HUYSVROfjW VAN DEN* CHI 
RURGYNM4J00R TE GALE 
'JAN WJLLEM NIEPER 
HIER OVERLEEDEN DEN 
*13 JULY A« 1754 

Translation.-ZH.erel lies bmjed Anike Fockes, during his 
life Baas of the Ships* Carpenters. Died herein the 13th 
October, 1740. Apd his eldest daughter Johanna Isabella 
Fockes, wife of the^ Surgeon-Major of Galie, Jan William 
Nieper. Died here 13th July,* 1754. # 

Remarks .—See -Journal, R.A.S. (C.B.), vol. XI., No. 49, 
p. 252, and vol. XVII., No. 52, p. 24.* 
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Aniko Fockcs was a native of Amsterdam, and was married 
in Colombo, 31st May, 1722, to Catharina van Laten, baptized 
in Colombo, 21st March, 1705, daughter of Gerrit Jansz van 
Laten of Embden, Boekhouder, and Isabella Pietersz. 


10—Pettah Cemetery, Colombo. 

HIER RUST 1 
QIJIRYN GOUTIER 
OUT 29 JAAHEN 
ST ERFD 16° APRIL 
A‘> 1697 

Translation .—Here rests Quiryn Goutier. Aged 29 years. 
Died 16th April, 1697. 

Remarks .—See Journal, R.A.S. (C.1L), vol. XV., No. 49. 
p. 245, and vol. XVII., No. 52, p. 21. 

Quiryn Goutier was married in Colombo, 10th July, 1689, 
to Elizabeth Cliiap of Colombo, who married, as widow 
Goutier, in Colombo, 21st October, 1703, George Albertsz of 
Insterburg. _ 


11—Pettah Cemetery, Colombo. 

IIIER LEYT 
BEGRAVEN 
DEN 

t E-ZACHARTAS „ 

KAKELAAR 
ZAL tt IN SYN LEVEN 
KOOPMAN 
EN SECRETARIS- 
ALHIER GEBOOREN 
DEN 18 MAART 
1652 

OVERLEDEN 
DEN 20 JULY 1690 

Translation.—Here lies buried the Hon. Zacharias Sake* 
laar, during his life Koopman and Secretary here. Born 
18th March, 1652. Died 20th July, 1690. 
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Remarks .—Zacharia& Kakelaar was married to Pefcronella 
vut^Zon, and had by her (1) Barbara, baptized in Colombo, 
22nd February, 1688 *, and (2) Helena, baptized in Colombo, 
«^>lst duly, 1689. ___ 

12— Pettah Cemetery, Colombo. 

HIER. RUST. 

DH. EERBARE 
IUPFROUW 
RACHEL BROUWERS 
huYsvrou.,van DEN 
OPPERCH1RURGYN 
DES CAST LS COLOMBO 
JAN JACOB BRUNEK 
OUT 24 JAER 9 MAA N 
DEN II DAGEN. ENDE 
OYERLEEDEN. 

DEN 25. JANUARY 
ANNO 
1691. 

•i 

Translation .—Here rests Juffrouw Rachel Brbuwers, wilie 
of the Chief Surgeon of the Fort of Colombo, Jan Jacob 
Brunek, aged 24 years 9 months and 11 days, and died on 
the 25th January, 1691. * 

Remarks. —See Journal,'R.!A.S, (C.B.), vol. XVII.,' No. 52, 
p.jlS. Ww • _ 

13— Pettah Cemetery, Colombo. 

HIER OND*teR RUST, ’T LYCK 
VANp’EERBARE, JUFFROUW 
JOANNA BODDENS. LAETSTE 
WfiDUWE WYLENDEN ON 
DERCOOPMAN PIETER ROOS 
ZAI^’OVERLEDEN DEN 9* 

JUNY* A° 1708 OUD 44 JAREN 
* Translation.— ?H6reunder restp the body of Johanna Bod- 
dens, last widow of the late Onderkoopman Pieter Roos of 
blessed memory. ■ Died 9th June, 1708. Aged 44 years. 
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14—Pottah Cometary, Colombo. 

HIER RUST HET LYK 
VAN DE E PIETER ROOS 
IN SYN LEVEN ONDER 
COOPM* PRESIDE VAN 
WEESMEESTEREN, EN 
CIVILEN feAADALlflER 
OVERLEDEN DEN 23 SN 
XBER A° 1705 OUT 49 JAA 
REN 10 MAANDEN 

a * 

Translation .—Here rente* the body of the Hon. Pieter 
Roob, during his life Onderkoopman and President of the 
Orphan Masters and Civil Coart here. Died 23rd December, 
1705. Aged 49 years and 10 months. 


IB—Pottah Cametery, Colombo. 

HIER RUST 

CATHARINA ELISABETH 
WOLFF, 

HUISVROUW VAN DEN HEER 
J. H. RECKERMAN. 

GEfcOOREN 

DEN 218TB MAART 1773, 

EN OVERLEEDEN 0 " 

DEN 11STE FEBRUARY 1803 

f 

Translation .—Here rests CatharirLa Elizabeth Wolff, wife 
of J. H. Reckerman, born 21st March, 1773, and died * 
11th February, 1803. « 

Remarks .—Jan Hendrik Reckerman (son of Jan Hendrik 
Reckerman of Onna) was first married to Ulrica Wilhelmina 
Caspersz. He married secondly j in Colouibo, on the 14th 
August,1796, Catharine Elizabeth Wolff,baptized in Colombo, 
28th Maroh, 1773, daughter of Jan Seb^stiaan Wolff of 
Amsterdam and*Anna Cornelia Lentz of Kajntara, widow of 
Hendrik Willem Franckeof Batticaloa. 
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18—Pattah Ciiaatery, Colambo. 

HIER RUST DEN 
ONDERCOOPM. 

JOANNES HUYS- 
MAN GEBOREN 
OP JAFF: DEN 25 
FEB: 1670 OVERD . 

TOT COLOMBO* 

DEN 2L.«SEPT. A°: 

1709 ,OUD SYN- 
DE 39 *JAREN- 6 M N EN V 
Tramlation.~-Kcro rests the Onderkoopman Joannes Huy s- 
man. Born in Jaffna, 25th February, 1670. Died in Colombo 
21st September, 1709. Aged 39 years 6 months and 26 days. 

Remarks .—Joannes Huysman was the son of Marten 
Huysman of Rotterdam, Director of Bengal, and Magdalena 
Castelyn (I. Wapenheraut, 118). 

17—Pattah Cemetery, Colombo. 

HIER RUST DE EER- 
BAARE JUFF« OTI 
LIA BORMAN ZAL* 

GEWEESE HUYS 

VROUW VAN DEN 

BOECKHOUDER 

DIRCK rfktTMMER 

GEBOOREN OP CQ 

LOMBO DEN ZB a 

A° 1700 DI?N 16 w JU 

NY A° 1721 IN DEV 

HEERE ONTSLAE 

PEN : HIERMEDE* RUST 

DIRCK. ANTONY BROMMER 

soontJe YANDEN BOEKHO 

UDER DIRCK BRQMMER EN 

OTILlA BORMAN GEBOR" D29 * 

M 1721* D M 9. . 8BIND K .HEERE ONTSLAEPEN 
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* 

Translation .—Here rests Juffrouw Otilia Borman of blessed 
memory, late wife of the Boekhouder Dirck Brnmmer. Bor?i 
in (Colombo, 4th September, 1700. Died 16th June, 1721. 
There also rests here* Dirck Antony Brommer, a little son of 
the Boekhouder Dirck Brommer and Otilia Borman. Born 
29th May, 1721. Died 9th October. 

Remarks .—Otilia Borman (Borremans ?) was the daughter 
of Antony Borremans of Keulen and Gertruida van der Putte. 

Dirk Brummer (Brommer ? ) was u. native of Bremen, and 
was married to Otilia in Colombo on the 22nd May, 1718. 


18—Pettah Cemetery, Colombo. 

H1ER LETT BEGRAVEN 
M B HENDRICK JA 
COB VAN TOLL 
IN SYN LEVEN AD 
SISTENT IN COMP 8 
DIENST OYERLEDEN 
DEN 25 NOVEMB B 
ANNO 1702 

Translation .—Here lies buried Mr. Hendrick Jacob van 
Toll, during his life Assistant in the Company's Service. 
Died 25th November, 1702. 

18—Pettah Confetery, Colombo. 

HIER LEYT BEGRAV* 

CORNELIS HANEOOP 
VAN JAFFANAP" IN 7 t YN 
LEVEN ADSISTt TEN 
DIENSTE DER E. COMP 
GEBOOREN DJJN 16. . 
g}EPT BBR A° 1674 EN OVER 
LEDEN DEN 14 JANav 170^ 

f* 

Translation .—Here lies buried Cornelia Hanecop of 
Jaifnapatnam, during his life Assistant in the Service of the 
Honourable Company. Born 16th September, 1674. Died 
14th January, 1702. 
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Remarks .—See Journal, R.A.S. (O.B.), vol. XV., No. 49, 
p. 285, and vol. XVII., No. 52, p. 30. 

For sketch of tombstone see Appendix, Plate 111. 

20— Pettah Cemetery, Colombo. 

HTER LEGT BEGRA 
VElg DEN EEtiSAMEN 
JACOB PIETERSZ LOOS 
VAN AMSTERDAM 
IN SYN LEVEN BAAS 
VAN’S COMP* WAPKN 
KAM* ALHIER GEBO 
REN DEN 15 n FEBR' 

1655 OBYT 8* JAN V 
ANNO 1702 

Translation .—Here lies buried Jacob Pietersz Loos of 
Amsterdam, during his life Baas of the Company’s Armoury 
here. Born 15th February, 1655. Died 8th January, 1702. 

Remarks.— Jacob Pietersz Loos was married in Colombo, 
on the 1st June, 1681, to Margarita Dirks de Vries of Colom¬ 
bo. He was the ancestor of the Loos family of Ceylon. 

21— Pettah Cemetery, Colombo. 

HTER LEYT 
BEGILlVEN 
JAN 

WEEMAYER 
IN SYN LEVEN 
CRTJYTMAKER 
OBIT 

DEN. . I—APRIL 
A° 1686 

Translatioftfr^H-erc lies buried Jan Weemayer, during his 
life Gunpowder*Maker. Died 1st April, 1686. 

Remarks .—Jan Weemayer was married^to Annetje Jansz 
Verhaare of Batavia, who married, as widow Weemayer, 
Hubert van Kranendonk of Batavia. 
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22—Pettah Cemetery, Colombo. 

HIER LEYT 
BEGRAYEN 
WILLEM MEYER 
OVERLEDEN 
DEN 6 XBER A° 3678 
OUT SYNDK 
60 JAAREN 

, i 

Translation .—Here lies buried Willejn Meyer. Died 6 th 
December, 1678. Aged 60 years. 


23—Pettah Cemetery, Colombo. 

GENES. 49 . VERS 18. 

OP UWE SALIG 
HEYDT WAG 
HTE, ICK IlEERIi. 

HIER RUST D. EERBAER 
. E JUFPROU MARIA GERR 
ETSEN VAN COLOMBO 
IN HAER LEYEN HUYSYRO 
UWE VAN DEN SCHIPPR 1 * IA 
N DE WANDEL SY. IS GEBO 
OREN DEN 12, JUNY 1664. OV 
ERLEkEN DEN. 3. MAY A" 16 
94 HAER. OUDER DOM 29 
JAER 11 MAENDEN 9 DAGEN 

'translation .—Genesis 49, verse 18. 

* * i 

I have waited for Thy Salvation, O Lord. 

Here rests Maria Gerretsen pi Colombo, during her life 
wife of the Skipper Jan de Wandel. She was born on the 
12th June, 1664. Died 3rd May, 1694. Ravage 29 years 11 
months and 9 days, * «• 

Remarks ,—Maria Gerretsen was married (1) to Matthys 
Cornelisz, a miller; and (2) in Colombo, on the 10th January, 
1683, to Jan de Wandel of Maldegem. 
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24—Puttah Cemetery, Colombo. 

Remarks .—For sketch of tombstone of Johannes Strick, 
Bee Appendix, Plate II. 

Fdr translation of epitaph and blazon of arms, see Journal, 
R.A.S. (C.B.), voi. XV., No. 49, p. 286. 


(. r « 

25—Jaffna. 

Hatchment on wall of the Church. 

See Appendix, Plate IV. 

Translation .—Baron de Reder. Born in Goldberg in Silesi a, 
25th May, 1706. Died in Jaffnapatam, 26th March, 1769. 

Remarks .—The above inscription is not included in the 
u Lapidarium Zeylanicum.” Baron de Eeder accompanied 
Governor van Eck in his expedition to Kandy, A.D. 1766. 
Before he was Commandant of Jaffna he was Captain in the 
Prussian Regiment of Knobelsdorf. 


26—Jaffna. 

HIER RUST HET LYK 
VAN MEJOUFFROW 
SUSANNA ANTHONIA VAN PELT 
. WAARD3J iJUYSVROUW 
VAN DEN E. AGTBAREN HEER 1 
JAFFNAf^ATNAMS COMMA^DEUR 
JACOB DE JONG 
GEBOREN TE BATAVIA 
DEN 22 MAART 1727 
OBIIT DEN la’OCTOBR 1751 
OUD 21 JAREN 6 MAANDE 27 DAGEN 
NOG LEGT # HIERONDER 
HET Z.Q9NTJE VAN GEMELD jfrFF^ 
JULIUS,ABRAHAM AARNOUTSEN 
NATUS TE COLOMBO DEN 21 MEY 1747 
OBIiy DEN 18 NOVEMBER, 1748 
OUD I JAAR 5 MAANDEN 27 DAGEN 
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Remar/cs .—The epitaph of Anthonia van Pelt is incom¬ 
plete as given in “ Lapidarium Zeylanicum,” 86. It should 
be as over. 

27—Jaffna. 

HEND« PHI L VOS 
HUYSVROUW VAN 
DEN ORDI NIf VUGRWERKKR 
THOMAS NAGEL 
GEBOREN 20 MAY AN° 1754 
OVERLEEDEN 23 JUNY 
ANNO 1774. 

Translation .—Hendrina Philipiha Vos, wife of the ordi¬ 
nary •* fire-worker ” Thomas Nagel. Born 2()th May, 1754. 
Died 23rd June, 1774. 

Remarks .—This tombstone is at present used as a stepping 
stone to the house of a native about four miles from Jaffna. 
Hendrina Philipina Vos was the daughter of Hendrik 
Martin Vos of Bussenbot, who came out in the ship “ Lunge- 
wyk,” and Johanna Carlier. Thomas Nagel was afterwards 
Chief of the Wanny. 


28—Jaffna. 

In the epitaph of Floris Blom the last line is omitted in the 
“ Lapidarium Zeylanicum,” 79. It runs :— 

.DEN EN 6 DAGEN ' 

° (months and 6 days). 


28—Jaffna. 

On the inner wall of the Jaffna Fort. 

GOD IS DE GPPERSTE REGTER. 
Translation .—God it the Supreme Judge. 
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• 

30—Trlncomalea. 

HIER RUST IN DUN 
HEERE 

MEJUFF. JOHANNA 
JACOBA SIEMONSZ 
IN LEEVEN HUISV. 

VAN DE^ OPPEftCHl 
RURGYN JOH. HEND. 

HARTSZ OUD 55 JAA 
REN 2* MAAND. GEB 
TE TRINK. Dn* 31 AUG 
A. 1757, OVEKLEEDKN 
1N0VEMB. A° L792. 

Translation .—Here rests in. the Lord, Johanna Jacoba 
Hietnonsz, during her life wife of the Chief Surgeon Johan 
Tien Irik Hartaz. Aged 35 years and 2 months. Born in 
Trincomalce on the 3lst August, 1757. Died IstjNovember, 
1792. 


31—Trlncomalea. 

ICH LIEGE UND SCTTLAFFE 
GA&TZ MET F1UEDEN DEN 
DER HERR HfflLFT MIR DAS 
ICH SICH Ett VOHNE 
MEJUV'f JOH. HENR. PIS^ERS 
IN LEEVEN HUISV' 1 VAN 
' DEN WELEkD. MANH. HEER 
GERRIT DE LANGE LUIT 
TER -ZEE EN EQpiPAGIEM 
TE.TRINKONOMALE 
GEB. TRINKO. \0 JAN A° 1758 
OVERJLEDEN*31 MAY A. 1794.* 

Translation .—I lie and rest altogether at peace, the Lord 
helping me that I dwell in Him. 

Johanna Henrica Pieters, dotting her lif£ wife of the 
gallant Gerrit de Lange, Naval Lieutenant and Harbour 
P . • 29-03 
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Master of Trincomalee. Born in Trincomalee, 10th January, 
1758. Died 31st May, 1794. 

Remarks. —Gerrit do Lange was a native of Beeren, and 
was previously married to Anne Catharine Betger of 
(Jolombo. 


32—Trincomalee. 

II1ER ONDER RUST DEN WELED. MAN II. HEER 
ANTHONIE HAGEMAN IN IjEVEN KAP1TEIN 
DER 

MILITIE GEB. TE STOKHOLM DEN 31 JANU¬ 
ARY, 1729 

IN DEN HEERE ONTSLAPEN 30 JULY, 1793 

Translation .—Hereunder rests the gallant Anthonie 
Hageman, during his life Military Captain. Born in 
Stockolm, 31st January, 1729. Died 30th July, 1793. 

His daughter Johanna Dorothea Hageman was the wife of 
Lieut.-Colonel Francois Piachaud of the De Meuron Regi¬ 
ment. 


33—Trincomalee. 

»> 

1IIER LEGT DE 0NWARDEER3aRE EGH 
TGENOOT DE GOEDHARTIGE VADER DEN WEL 
EDEL GEBOOUEN IIEER JACQUES FABRICE 
VAN SENDEN IN LEEVEN KCflOPM. EN OPPER 
' IIOOFD VAN TRYNCONOMALE GEB. TE UTRECHT 
IN HET JAAli 1755 
OV. IIIER OCT. 1789 ‘ 

OUD 34 JAAR 

HOE KORT IS HET LEEVEN 
HOE LANG IS DE EEUWIGHEIT 

* * <m 

Translation .—Here lies the inestimable husband, the good- 
hearted father, Jacques Fabrics van Scnden, during his life 
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Koopman and Chief o/ Trincomalee. Born in Utrecht in the 
year 175,5. Died here 1780. 

Flow short is life ! 

How long is eternity ! 

Remarks .—Jacques Fabrice van Senden was married in. 
Colombo, 5th April, 1778, to Sara Maria Francina Ilolst, 
h baptized* in Colombo 7th February, 1761, daughter of Gerrit. 
Engel Holst and Maria Francina Schokman, and had a 
daughter Angelica Frederica Maria Welhelinina van Senden. 
baptized in Colombo 1 3jd October, 1770. 


34—Jaffna. 

Remarka .—For sketch of tombstone of Anna Elizabeth 
Mom, see Appendix, Plate V. The epitaph has already been 
translated in the First Supplementary Paper. Journal, R.A.S. 
(C.B.), No. 52, vol. XVII., 1901, p. 39. 


35—Jaffna. 

For sketch of tombstone see Appendix, Plate VI. 

Translation .—Here liesjjbujied Parent van Schuylanbnrg, 
during his life Captain in the Service qf the Honourable 
Odmpany. Died 23rd September, 1673. • 

AnnS. —(D’or) a trois crampons (de sa). 

Remark's .—Barent van *Schuylenburg was at Manaar, a.d. 
1.641 (II. Wapenh jraut, 229). Another Barent van Schuj* 
lenburg was Captain in Batavia, A.D. 1703 ^IV. Wapen- 
heraut, 90). • • • 


36—Hallo. 

For sketch of the arms-on # tho tombstopp of Michael 
Adriaansz, see Appendix, Plate VII. The epi taph has alread y 
been translated in the original Paper. 

F 2 
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37—Gallo. 

For a sketch of the arms on the tombstone of Laurentius 

% 

Hemling, see Appendix, Plate VIII. The epitaph has already 
been translated in the original Paper. 


. 38. 

Gold medal:— 

UYT NAME DEK 

EDELE NEEDERLANDSE 

DOORLTJGTIGE MAATSCHAPP V 

WERD DOOR DEN WEL ED ELEN HEER GOUVERNr 

M“ ISAAC AUGUSTIN RUMPF 

RAAD ORD» VAN INDIA DIT GEDENKTEEKEN 

VEREERT AAN DON SIMON WIEDJE 

WARDENE MODLIAR OPZIGTEB OVER DE 

BAYGAMS, GIREWAYS, CATOENE 

OEDOEBOCKE EN KIRAMA, DIE N1ET 

ALLEEN 1ND’ ORD u DIENSTEN VAN JAAG 

SAAY MEESTER EN OPZIGTER MAAR 

OOK IN D’ EXTRAORD 11 AANPLANTING 

VAN COFFY IN ZBER 1720 INGEVOERT 

ALLE DE GAALSE EN MATURESECE 

HOOFDEN IN GEHOORSAAME 

NAARSTIGHEYT SEE.R VERRE 

HEEFT OVER, TROFFEN 

Remarks .—On reverse side a,full sail. Below it, between 
a bird perched on a tree, two shields, the dexter charged with 
an elephant and the sinister being the arms of Governor 
Rumpf. At the bottom “ Colombo den 4 Feb., 1722.” 

Translation .—In the name of the Honourable Illustrious 
Dutch (East India) Company was, by the Hon’ble the 
Governor Mr. Isaac Augustin Rumpf, Ordinary Councillor of 
India, this commemorative medal presented to Don Simon 
Wiedjewardene, Mudaliyar, Superintendent of the Baygams, 
Gireways, Cato'ene, Oedoebodke, and Kirama, who not only in 
the ordinary services of master and overseer of the hunt and 
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sowing, but also in the extraordinary planting of coffee 
introduced in September, 1720, greatly excelled all the dalle 
and Matara chiefs in obedient zeal. 


39. 


Gold medal:— # , * 

•' # DOOR DEN 

WtfL EDELEN 
*VGTBAREN HEER 
RAAD EXTKAORDINAIR VAN 
INDIA EN CEYLONS GOUVERNEUR 
STEPIIANUS VERSLUYS 
IS DESE MEDALIE AAN DON SIMON 
VVIEDJEWARDENE ILANGACON 
MODLIAR TOT EEN TEEKEN VAN EERE 
OM HEM DAAR DOOR VOORTAAN IN 
SYN DIENST MEER EN MEER TE EN 
OOITRAJEEREN AFGEGEVEN IN’T 


OASTEEL COLOMBO 
DEN 9 JAN. 1731. 


Translation.—Y>y the Hon. Extraordinary Councillor of 
India and Governor of Ceylon Stephanas Versluys is this 
medal given? in the Fort o&Colombo on the 9th January, 1731, 
to> Don Simon Wye<Jjo warderio llangaccyi, Mudaliyar/ as a 
tdken of honour to thereby more and ifiore encourage him 
in his services. 

40. 

Gold medal:— « • 

GEGEVEN 

DOOR* DEN HEER. RAAD ORDINAIR 
EN GOUVERNEyR VAN CEILON. 

WILHKyfa JACOB VAN DE GRAAFF 
\ * AAN 

DON COENRAAD P1ETI4R # DIAS WTjyYWARDENE 
BAND AREN ALT KE M AHA*MODELI AAR EN HOOFD 
VAN 
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DE HINA KORLE OM HEM EN ZYNE NAZAATEN 
NA HEM TE 

DIENEN TOT EEN TEEKEN VAN EERE EN ERKEN- 
TENIS VAN • 

DE TROUWE WAARMEEDE IIY STEEDS DE KOM- 
PAGNIE GEDIENT 

HEEFT EN WELKE IIY ONEER ANDEREN N1ET. 
ALLEEN GETOOND 

HEEFT IN HET JAAR 1790 TER GELEGENHEID 
DAT IN DE AAN 

GRENSENDE KORLES VERSCHE1DE ONGEHOOR- 
ZAAME DAADEN 

OEPLEEGD ZYN MAAR OOK INZONDERHEID GE- 
DUURENDE 

DE DAAR NA ONTSTAANE TRUBBELEN MET HET 
HOFF 

VAN KANDIA EN ZULK IN’T VAST VERTROUWEN 

DAT DEESE BYZONDERE BLYK VAN DISTINKTIE 

HEM EN ZYNE NAZAATEN NA nEM ZAL STREK 

KEN TOT VERDERE AAN MOEDIGING OM BY 

VOORTDUURING GETROUW EN YVERIG TE ZYN 

IN DEN DIENST VAN DE KOMPANIE 
KOLOMBO DEN 23 AUGUSTUS 
1,792 ' 

Remarks .-—On reverse side two shields, one charged with 
a lion rampant with the motto “Eendraght maackt macht” 
(Union is strength) ; the other with a ship in full sail with 
the words “ Ver. Ned. O.I. Comp.” (United Dutch East 
India Company). f ° 

Translation .—Given by the Ordinary Councillor and 
Governor of Ceylon Wilhelm Jacob van de Graaff to Don 
Coenraad Pieter Dias Wijeywardene Bajularenaike, Maha 
Mudaliyar and Chief of the Hina Corle, to serve him and his 
descendants after him as a token of honour and acknowledg¬ 
ment of the fidelity with which he has always served the 
Company, which he has*shown, among other occasions, not 
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only in the year 1790. when certain riotous acts were 
committed in the neighbouring corles, but especially during 
the troubles which thereafter arose with the Court of Kandy, 
and this in the firm belief that this special murk of distinc¬ 
tion will tend to encourage him and his descendants after 
him to further fidelity and xeal in the service of the Company. 
Colombg, 23rd August, J793. « e * 

■ • • a 

Remarks .—Don Coenraad Pieter Dias Wijeywardene lian- 
daranaike was married oi* the 4tli December, 1708, to Louisa 
.Teronymus. \ _ 


001,1 medMl BY MY 

JULTUS VALENTYN 
STEIN VAN GOLLENNESE 
EERSTE KAAD EN DIRECTEUR GENER. 
VAN NEDERLANDSCHE INDIA EN A1 
GAANDE GOUVERNEUR EN DIRECTEUR 
VAH HET EYLAND CEILON B1LLYK 
GELET ZYNDG OP DE GOEDE EN GETROUWE 
DTENSTEN GEDUURENDK ONS AGT.JARIG A AN 


WESEN TEN DEZEN EYLANDE DOOR 
PHILIP PHILIPSZ WID.JEYCOON 
PANDiyARATNE MA*HA MU DA LI AAR 
EN EERSTE TOLK (INZER PORTA IN VERSCIIY 
DENE QUALl^lTEN AAN D’e/cOMP. 

BEWESEN ZO ZYN W.Y DAARDOOR 
BEWdGEN GE)VORDEN ONZE WEL 
WILLENDIIYD TE HEM WAARDS DOOR 
DEZEN GEDENKPENNl^G BY ZYNE 
NAZATEN TE TREVKSTEN EN 
VERZEKEREN 

GEGEYEN J.N HET £ A STEEL 
COLOMBO 

DEN 7 MAER.V 1751. b . 

Translation. —I, Julius Yalentyn Stein van Gollennese, 
Chief Councillor and Director-General of the Dutch Indies, 
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and departing Governor and Director of the Island of Ceylon, 
having justly considered the good and faithful services 
rendered in various capacities to the Honourable Company 
during onr eight years’ stay in this Island by Philip Philips/. 
Widjeycoon Panditaratne, Maha Mudaliaar and Chief Inter¬ 
preter of our Gate, we have been thereby moved to show our 
regard to him by confirming and assuring this commUmorativt 
medal to his descendants. 

Given in the Port, of Colombo on the 7th March, 1751. 
Remarks .—Philip Philips*! was the father of Henricns 
Philipsz, the Predikant. 


42. 

All oval gold medal:— 

[ Oh verse.) 

TPjR 

GEDAGTEN IS VAN 
D’ EERWAARDE HEER 
GERARDUS POTKEN 
V.D.M. EN ZIJN 
EERW. HUI.rSVROUW Z.G. 

SOPHIA MAGDALENA ECOMA 
DOOR ZIJN EERW. GEGEVEN 
AAN DESSELFS'KLEI.J NDOGTER 
• MARIA MAGDALENA POTKEN 
OP HAAR EEKSTE VER.JAARDAG 
DEN 23 NOVEMBER 
1753. 

{Reverse.') 

Goat of Arms .—Quarterly (1) Munt%; (2) and (3) Potken ; 
(4) Ecoma. 

Translation .—Given in remembrance of the Rev. Gerardus 

«* 

Potken, V.D.M., and his late wife Sophia Magdalena Ecoma, 
by Ilis Reverence to his grand-daughter Maria Magdalena 
Potken on her, first birthday, the 23rd November, 1753. 

Remarks .—Maria Magdalena Potken w&s the daughter of 
Gabriel Willem Potken of Colombo and Henrietta Huberts 
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Raket of Jaffna. Who married in Colombo on the 27th October, 
1771, Julius Valentyn Bauortof Colombo, an Assistant in the 
service of the Dutch East India Co., son of Jan Bauert of 
Treptow in Mecklenburg, Dissave of Matara, and Catharina 
Berghnys. 

As regards the arms, see “Lapidarium Zeylanicum,'’ 88. 
'/The Ecoma Croat of armsfas given-in the 4th quarterly -is a 
negro’s head between four lozenges, and therefore somewhat 
different from tlie ayns of the family in “ Lapidarium Zey¬ 
lanicum,” plate 27. 


43. 

Gold medal :— 

VOLGENS MET 

BESLOOTENE IN BAADE VAN 
CE1LON OP DEN 28 SEPTB. 1765 HEEFT 
DE WEL EDELE GBOOT ACHTB. HEER GOD 
VERNEUR EN DIltECKTEUR VAN CEILON 
IMAN WILLEM FALCK DEEZE GEDENK PEN 
NING MET DE DAARAAN GEHECTITE GOUDENE 
KETEN 

UYT NAAM EN VANWEGEN DE xN EDERLANDSCHE 
O. I. MAATSCTTAPPY OP DEESEN 30 OKTOB. 1765 
GESCHON , \ 

KEN AAN BAMIJRKDI VAKER DASSANAYKE " 
WIKKEREMESINHE ItfODLIAAR VAN DE HAPIT 
TIG AM KORLE TER IJELGONINGE VAN ZYNE AAN 
DE MAATSCHAPPy BEWEEZENE TROUWE DIENS- 
TEN 

1 NZONDERHElf) GEBLEEKEN BY DEN OPTOGT 
NAAR KANDIA V?.N DE1J WELEDELEN GROOT 
ACHTB. HEER LUBBERT JAN BARON 
VAN ECK H. L. M. GElftjURENDE 
HET VERBLYF’VAN ONZE BEZETTING AL 
D A A R EN ALLltJR MEE^T.BY HA A REN 
AFTOGT NAAR * 

HERWAARDS. 
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«i * 

Translation .—In terms of the Resolution in Council of 
Ceylon of the 28th September, 1765, the Hon. the Governor 
and Director of Ceylon Mr. Iman Willem Falck has, on the 
30th October, 1765,- presented, in the name and on behalf of 
the Dutch East India Company, this medal with gold chain 
attached, to Sameredivaker Dassanayke Wikkeremesinhe, 
Mudaliy ar of the Hapitti gam Corle, ao a reward fpr his faithful 
services to the Company, especially in the march to Kandy 
of the Hon. Lubbert Jan Baron v&n Eck of sacred memory, 
during our occupation of the place,jaitd chiefly during our 
retreat hither. 


44. 

Inscription on a silver salver, the property of MrH. Dias 
Bandaranaike of Mutwal:— 

TER GEDAGTENIS VAN 
JACOB VERBOOM 

IN SYN LEVEN ONDERKOOPMAN EN GES- 
WORKN 

CLERK TE SEORETAR1E VAN HEEREN SCHE- 
PENEN 

DER STAD BATAVIA 

OBI IT DEN 29 AUGUSTY 1728 

OUT SYNDE 38 JAA. IM EN 24 DAG. 

• * * * 

Translation .—To the memory of Jacob Verboom, during 
his life Onderkoopinan and Sworn Clerk of the Secretariat*»f 
the Sheriffs of the city of Batavia. Died on the 29th August, 
1728, aged 38 years 1 month and 24 days. 


45 . 

Inscription on a similar salver, the property of Mr. Robert 
Samaradiwakere of Pelahela :— 

• TER GEDAGTENISSE VAN DEN.* WEL EDELEN 
HEER ADRTAAN OOSTWALT * KERSTE RAAD 
EN DIRECTEUR GENERAAL VA$T NEDERLANDS 
INDIA OVERLEDEN "DEN 29 DECEMBER A° 1734 
OUD 60 JAAREN* IT MAANDEN EN 16 DAGEN 
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Translation .—To the memory of the Hon. Adriaun 
Oostwalt, Chief Councillor and Director-General of the 
Hutch Indies. Died on the 29th December, 17.34, aged 60 
years’ll months and 16 days. 

Remarks .—Adriaan Oostwalt was born in Breda. Mth 
January, 1674, and died in Batavia, where his tombstone is 
*still*£o be sedh. (VTI., '^’apenheraut, p. 427.] • 


46. 

Oval gold medal with chain, property of the widow of tin- 
late Hon. J. de Alwis, M.L.C. On the reverse a ship. 

TER 

GEDAGTENISSE VAN 
DE DOORGRAVINGE EN VAERT 
OVER NENDOEMALE IN IIET 
LAK VAN MOROTTOE BEGONNEN 
EN VOLEID1GT IN DEN JAARE 1771 
ONDER DE REGEERING VAN 
DEN WEL EDELEN GROOTACHTBAREN HE ERE 
Mr. I MAN WILLEY ALCK 
. RAEDEXTRAORDINAIR* VAN NEDERLANDS 
• INDIA GOFVEftNfiUR EN D1RE&TEUK VAN HE 
EY . . 

LAND*CYLON .ENDEN RESORTS VAN DIEN 
WORD MET DTT TEEKEN VAN EERE EN ERg 
RENTE # 

NISSE BEGUNfcTIGD DON DANIEL 
ALVIS GOENETILKKE SAMMERESINGE 
MODLIAR VAN DE *SALPITTY CORLE 
OVER EN f AN WEGENS ZYNEN GE 
DUURENDE.HET G4NTSCHE WEEK 
BETOONDEtf ONVERMOEYTEN * 

VLYT EN ARBEID 
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Translation, —hi commemoration of the opening of a canal 
over Nendoemale in the lake of Morotioe, begun and com¬ 
pleted in the year 1771, under the administration of the Hon. 
Mr. Iman Willem Falck, Extraordinary Councillor Of the 
Dutoh Indies and Director of the Island of Ceylon and the 
Dependencies thereof, with this token of honour and recog¬ 
nition is favoured. • ' 

Don Daniel Alvis Goenetileke t Sammeresinge, Mudalivar 
of the Salpitty Corle, by reason of the indefatigable zeal and 
industry displayed by him during «the construction of the 
whole work. 


47. 

Oval gold medal, property of the widow of the late Hon. 
.1. de Alwis, M.L.C. On the reverse 14 cinnamon plants 



DON DANIEL ALWIS - *■ 
GOENETJLEKE SAME RESIN GHE 
MODELIAAR VAN SAL PITH? 

KORLE DEN RESTEN KANEEL 

PLANTER GESCIIONKEN 

VAN WEGENS REGEERING VAN CEILON 

177.-* 


Translation .—Presented on behalf of' the Government of 
Ceylon in 1773 to Don Daniel Alwis Goenetileke Samere- 
singhe, Mudaliyar of the SaJpiti Korale, the best cinnamon 
planter. 
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48. 

Over the entrance to the old military hospital, Hospital 
street, Galle:— 

AKERSLOOT 
A° 1750. 

% Remarks .—^This bastion was*m> doubt named after .the 
birthplace of Willem Jacobsz Coster. The marriage registe v 

of Batavia records bis marriage thus :— 

\ 

“ 30 Juli 1037. Willem Jacobsz Coster, Commandeur van 

Akersloot 

Weduwnaar van Willemtze Ren 
me I 

Jobanna Goosens van Dantzie jonge dogfcer ” 

(30 July, 1637. Willem Jacobs Coster, Commandeur of 
Akersloot, widower of Willemtze Ren, with Johanna 
Goosens of Dantzie, spinster.) The same register informs us 
that after Coster’s death (Nillegala, 21st August, 1640) 
Johanna Goosens married in Batavia, 14th February, 1643, 
Pieter Soury of Rotterdam, Commissaris,widower of Agnita 
Cluyten. 


49 

On a silver tobacco box in the possession of Dr. Pieris • 

l 

• * HEYJfAN. 

Adolph Martin.Heyman, In Ensign in the Ifutch Service, 
was a native of IJmvenstein. He was married in Colombo, 
26th July, 1789, to Cornelia Henrietta Philipsz, who married, 
as widow Heyman, Christoppfcl de Saram,* fourth Maha 
Mudaliyar. • 
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CORRECTIONS. AND ADDITIONS. 

(L. Z., 81.) 

The tombstone of Anthony 'Mooyaart contains the 
following verse :— 

. IK REV1NDT NU CEW1S 
DAT STERVEN MYN‘GEWIN IS 

(T now find for certain that death is my gain.) 


(L. Z., 84.) 

The following verse on the tombstone of Daniel Agreen 
has been omitted by Ludovici :— 

GWEN WYSHE1D WAS OOYT ZOO GROOT 
ALS DIKMAALS DENKEN OM DEN DOOD 

(There, was never greater wisdom than a frequent, contem¬ 
plation of death.) 


BAX. 

Journal, R.A.S. (C.B.), vol. XV., No. 49, p. 279, and vol. 
XVTI., No. 52, p. 81. 

This tombstone has just been discovered in dalle, in a drain 
close to the staircase leading* to the District Court. 

Johan Rax belonged to tha family Bax van Herenthal. 
He was afterwards Governor of the Cape, where he died 29th 
June, 167S. 

Aletta Hinloopen was the daughter ‘of Jacob Hinloopen, 
schcpen en raad of Amsterdam, and Maria Huydecoper 
van Maarsseveen, who married, as widow, Bax, Jan van 
Leenen. 
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The .irrns on tke tombstone are elaborate, being the 
quartered arms of two Bax families, viz., Bax van Heronthal 
and l»ax de Ilertoge, bat no colours are indicated. Accord¬ 
ing to liietstap (“ Armorial General ”) the arms on the tomb¬ 
stone would be blazoned as follows :— 

Ec. aax 1 et 4 d’or a trois gourdes de sin ; aux 2 et 3 d*or a 

* 

4 roiH pals d’a/ur ; an cheS de gu. 8 eh. d’un lion leoparde d’ary. 
an sui (.out d’avg. an chef de gu. cli. d’un lion Ieopardu d’arg. 

The first and fourty quartorings are the arms of the Van 
Ilerenthal branch, the rocond and third quarterings of the 
De Hertoge branch. 


INDEX. 


Aamontzen, 05 
Aduaaiisr. 07 
Agreen, 78 
Alberts/, 56 
Alwis («le), 7 > 70 
Atkinson, 54 * 

Bundaraniukc 69 70 ' 
Bauerl, 73 * 

Biiv 78 
Bergtuifs 7-5 
Betg« r, 60 
Bloni, 61 • 

Boddens, >7 
Bin man, 59, 60 
Bon em.uis, .‘>9 on 
Bromwer, 59 On 
Brouwers, 57 
Brummei *19 0<» 
Brunek, 57 
Carliei, 61 
('aspersz, 58 
Cast* lyn, 5'* 

Chinp, 515 


Cluytun, 77 
Cornelihz, 62 
Coster, 77 
Orytsinan, 51 
Dicr, 53 

Eok (van), 65, 73 
Boom a, 72, 73 
Falck, 73, 75, 70 
FooLes, 55, 60 
Fnenancer 51 
Francke, 5S 
Gcrietsen, 62 
Geveits/, 52, 53 
Collcniuse (van) 71 
Coosens, 77 
Goutier, 54, 50 
(Jraal (van de) 09 7u 

9 

Hageman, 00 

Hals, 55 

llanecop, bo 

Halt hz, 65 # 

Heading, 08 

1L rentli.il (van). 78 79 
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Hertoge (<le), 79 
Heyman, 77 
Hinloopen, 78 
Hoepels, 51 
Hoflant, 52, 53 
Hogerlinde, 51 
Holst. 67 
Iluysman, 59 
llangauon, 69 
Jansz, 52 
Jeronymus, 71 
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by Sinhalese authors. Learning was confined to the Bud¬ 
dhist temples. The more important Sinhalese literary works 
have been composed by the Buddhist Bhikkhus, and the 
encouragement of drama was not compatible with their 
religious views. This may account for the absence of 
dramatic works in the old Sinhalese literature. Mr. li. W. 

A s 

. levers, iti his “ Manual dl the North-Central Province,” p. 25, 
in summarizing the description of Annradhapura .given by 
the Chinese Bhikkhu Fa-Ilian, writes: “ The sacred tooth was 
publicly exposed on sacred days in the capital, and thence 
was carried in procession to the mountains without fear 
(Abhayagiri and Mihintale), while dramatic representations 
of events in the life of Buddha, illustrated by scenery and 
costumes, were given.” 

The paragraph, if it is the correct rendering of what 
Bhikkhu Fa-llian has written in describing Anuradhapura, 
shows the existence of sacred drama performed with scenery 
and costumes in Ceylon so far back as J1 d] A.D. However, on 
iefereuce to the latest edition of the “Travels” by Bhikkhu 
Fa-llian, translated by Prof. James Legge and published at 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1880, the passage referred to by 
Mr. levers reads quite differently. It does not in any sense 
give the slightest ground iior the allegation that Fa-Hian 
witnessed afiy dramatic performance. It reads: v ..and 

when this proclamhtion«is over the king inhibits so as to line 
both sides of tfie road the ^five hundred different bodily 
forms in which the Bo$hisatava has m the course of his 
history appeared, here as Sudana, there as Sarna, now 
the king of elepjpanls, and then as a stag or a horse. All 
these figures tp*e baightly coloured and grandly executed, 
looking as if they 'were aRve. After this the tooth of 
Buddha is brought forth and is carried along *in the middle 
of the road. Everywhere on the way offerings are pre¬ 
sented to it, and tlms it arrives in the hall of Buddha in 
the Abhayagiri Vfhara.” * * • 

It appears that after the occupation of the Island by 
European nations old traditions and prejudices against 
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dramatic performances were gradually discarded by the 
people. At this period parties of players from South India 
found audiences among the Sinhalese. 

Tho Sinhalese themselves organized performances in 
imitation of the Tamil plays and composed their own books. 
These books were mostly translations of Tamil ones. There, 
are also a few adaptations of current popular stories. The 
plays were kuown as nddagam , from the Tamil ndtakam. 
They were performed in many a town*and village. In the 
villages it became a common amusement. Each village in 
turn took upon itself to put on the stage a nddagama ; the 
players were selected from among the residents; the 
stage was erected in some open space; the performances 
were continued for weeks together. There are still in many 
a village old men who recount their performances personat¬ 
ing a king or prince or some hero in a nddagama with the 
greatest pride. There are others who, through a distinguished 
performance of parts allotted to them, have ever after borne 
the name of the character tlioy represented in the village 
nddagama. The nddagama is no more the popular perform¬ 
ance it was some years since. A large proportion of nada- 
gam plays wore written by uneducated authors. It is only 
at a ve$y late stage of thesjj compositions tlia4 one or two 

i • 

have been added to the list by antl^or^ with some learning. 

At the time, the nddagam were getting into disfavour, 
another class of drama came to fhe front so late as the 
eighties. They are Indian natyas , popularly known in 
Ceylon as nrih/a. A nnmbbr of dramatic works of this class 
has been composed in imitation of Gujarati plays, and these 
came into popular favour through performances given in 
Colombo. In consequence of thft advent of the two classes 
of dramatic performances mentioned abo\ e, viz., nddagam 
and ndtya , a number of dramatic works have recently come 
into the Sinha4ese language. The works can in no way be 
classed as .literature, though there are a few that have been 
composed with some skill. 
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We have now over’ twenty well-known nnduijam works 
printed and published in Sinhalese. The arrangement of 
subject-matter in these works, the songs, versos, and draut- 
a fix j)(‘)‘souiu, bear a close resemblance to each other. There 
are two plays connected with the history of Ceylon : the 
Sinhawalli and Elndapola. The Sinhawalli nddagama 
relates the origin of the Sinhalese j’ace from the so-called 
descendants "of the lion of the Wayga country : the Hhola- 
ptjla nddayanta depicts the last act in the Sinhalese history 
and the incidents yiat took place in 1815 prior to the 
acquirement of the l&hndyan territories by the English 
Government. Both these works have been compiled by 
one Bhilippu Siniio, a man who was known as a singer 
and composer, and who is said to be the lirst author of a 
Sinhalese nddni/unt. Philippu tSiiino died in Colombo about 
the year 1850, and is said lo have been aboiiD eighty years 
of age at the time of his death. lie lived in the 
early English period, aud was an uneducated blacksmith 
who worked in his smithy daily. The man had associated 
with South Indian players anil had picked up their music 
and songs. He composed the ndduf/am in imitation of the 
Tamil works. The songs and words for his uddayam were, 
it is said, mostly composed while at work in his shop. They 
were daily traced on the wnttjt of the smithy with a niece of 

charcoal; after the day’s work aIms over the notes (.lifts made 

B • 

on*the walls were cojfimitted to paper. 4The following day 
a fresh crop of songs and worses were again put on the 
wall. , • 

The following is a list of nddaynm works attributed to hi^ 
authorship : Sinhawalli, Ehelapola, St. Josepliat, Susew, 

Helena, St. NicholaS, Visvakarma, Wurtagani, Matalam, 

• • 

Senagappu, Three Kings, Sulambawati. 

Philippu SinfiObWas a Roman Catholic by religion, and his 
introductory invocations are composed to agree with his 
religious views, with a mixture of Buddhist and Hindu forms. 
Except perhaps Ehelapola, which is based on Current events 
of the time, the rest of the works are adaptations from 
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existing common works and poems. Sinhawalli and 
Sulambawati are adapted from Siyabasmaldama and Sulatn- 
hawutikatawa, both Sinhalese poems that were commonly 
read at the time. Four of the works—St. Josephat, Susew, 
Helena, St. Nicholas—are from Catholic sacred history, 
and the rest are mostly translations of Tamil ndtakam. The 
combination of religious beliefs, where in the same work 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Hinduism are put under contri¬ 
bution in the introductory invocations by the author, betray 
the readiness which the uneducated display in belioving 
everything which may be popularly brought before them. 
Sinhawalli bears quotation not only as showing the common 
mixture of roligious ideas, but also the language which 
was used in the composition of these dramas. The language 
is a mixture of Sanskrit and Sinhalese words selected more 

• (i 

for their high" sounds and pedantic display than with any* 
view of elegance of style or expression of thought. It is 
noteworthy that the names of two of the masters of Sinhalese 
poetry, as Vidagama and Totagammve, have been cited as the 
authors from whom the words are followed. The names 
Vidagama and Totagamuwe are household words among 
the Sinhalese ; they are the names of two places where the 
two most popular and host known authors, Mahanetramula 
Sthavir? of Vidagama and Vnchissa Rahula Sthuvira of 
TotagViinuwa lived. The writer of these nddagum works 
could rat havo been familiar with any q£ the poems of 
these authors, and much lcsswitfi the rules of Sinhalese 
prosody. 

v The following are the fo^r verses of the prologue in the 


Sinhawalli Nddagama :— * t 

«S g-#5 <j}dko(?) e>£j,*fles(?) ®O0«S5C(P) «# 

tatfi© &Q ©*q§q>® «* 

g<5i© 6cog® ©«^ts 9009®) **© cg©-«£®co • «. ** 

<ftsS& ®S> <£?©j^ ®j d.a»9q© 1 


flarwa prana triua arta(?) paddrta(?) arasbtikala sumulan 
Saruwa Yv^a tuahvmGlmw AGvtvti AevitumatV 

Aiwa obn artv/ulu dinffntm ma rokadevari. 
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l’he great and all-powdrful god of gods (who) made all living beings, 
plants, meanings, and words, remove all my faults by extending to me 
your divine kindness, and make mo tlie possessor of your speech, and 
protect me from day to day. 

• q@sic5ei4 esoeadeft pmassa »aa<5f^a> ©aJ^ «sa* 

¥©»«a <5®»e) <fa3^®ea&ea 8%c)tst GsssQZidsss amad-Gfi 

(ffif&Z) 3S3j 

<s>aJq>'€fi)£) &C3dq 8g qjatfjg® sariJaaQ qx5 t «J;»cxr ts<5-«# asi 

. ®©>® geo Oi&ifj <$di £5»8©tcJ^J53®3© qei^q 

oa~)oJ<3®® S>i«S;»o9* OSj 

I hit sara na damsarana Aingasarann praty&ksba nermita wandana 
Adhyanta ramyqvu Auadamahatcriiidutat kclawaraka saiiga 
sarana atwcuu # 

Satgunavu peradavisu prakkrama katikavit gnrunge saraninA 
Yutvu mema yugapovati guru aovotna kavi veradi kamavi asanu 
yatatveini bctiyeim. 

I worship in proper forra the Buddha, Dharma (law), and Saygha 
(order), and the extremely nobio great There Anauda, and seek the 
guidance of tilts Saygha (order), and the teachers of the ago who exist 
by the guidance of the virtuous, powerful, and eloquent of old. 1 
prostrate before you with reverence and crave you to listen to my 
verse and overlook its shortcomings. 

eptsico <Sd’ra®co i*dgd qo)a«rfmd q)^6®»<5 

9afaa d&tssd&i ©egfflS’g ft® 

d&d qc^Saoj®©© «J 

atsSoo Sd fad ft°®Sb eaSfdi ft°®©(j'g e$£o© sizs&d 8co 

” ®<36 ddt 5©® al 

©aieo q<5 e©«0 <5tt®^e3cksSdf«9t5<»®0 c 0tS3 0^«aoQ ©«J 

• . • , oQ «f 

• » 

Tunga wansadfyati rijangaraaya dirapura abyautara bramaiia- 
kara wajabemin • 

Wapgadesa rajakarana Waguniriftdu lat • Maydvatikumari 
Siliurajuta agravA* bisovemin 

Angawira sura Sfyhabakumaru Sin ha wall i jtitavi kesara piyn^ 
vida mara rajavemin m 

(1 aygadara v#ni daaadesata kffti Siyhala upata wardanaya min 
patan. # • 

• 

Princess Mayawati, daughter of King Wagu of the royal house of 
the great and noble descent, vfho lived in great splendour, shedding 
:i lustre beyond his fity, and reigning in the Wayga country, became 
the chief queen of the'Sinha King; and her children, the great divine- 
formed SiyhaM and # Siyhawalli, Jellied the Siyha King, and obtaining 
the kingdom became the origin of the great Siyfa&lese race, whose 
fmne has spread in the ten directions like that of the god Gaygadliara. 
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SiSO&iSSajaODaB 253* 2Kb 

©o®t?Sep S ®o<5 C34©jfl 00aa $s33 «©*J§ @<sm 5$£) S«rf§eo 

003 2533 

a g®@ aS'st Se^co® ©aasOeo®^ saSdSd csSrjgj 

0<J»*O 2S3j 

«S3j 0 as ce Q «ic5q 2?@d>03®cb*d S*®©^^ aocadL^ca 

©S53® «®fi) S*i^@vC6 203 

Timirayuta pchcdimaya dfpamou Eluwadanu wnita tcrunwa 
nihipariksliagcria non a » » , 

Pemotituta pera pevati puwata dena savandf mahatwn man- 
priya wf^dawana 

Elupadata prataina kit Vftl&gama Totagamada kaviswara pa- 
baridavu wadanen.-i 

Natakayatu serasu kiviragayen Si^bawalli uatarcata vanaini 

sabe bctivuna 
■ * 

Having hoard with great delight and loving satisfaction the venerable 
story, and understanding it as clearly as if a lighted lamp bad dispelled 
darkness, 1 sing with pleasure in public 'the story of Sin haw alii, 
dramatized in the hnigusige of W id again a and Totaganmwe, the great 
poets renowned for their knowledge of Kin verses. 

As regards Khclapola Nadagnnia, if the author had not 
been so hopelessly ignorant and uneducated In* would have 
been in a position to know the incidents connected witb 
the deposition of the last. Kandyan King. Sri Wikrama 
Itaja Sipha is depicted in the work as a cruel and inhuman 
monarch hated by the Sinhalese. The one note that is struck 
throughout the whole work is that the king, being a Dravi- 
dian Waduga, the Sinhalese wen* disgraced by allowing hirn 
to ascend the throne; ho is continually mentioned as the 
Waduga foreigner'.^ The imposition of hew taxes and tip* 
undertaking of large and useless public works are attributed 
to the king as having specially pressed on the people. The 
drama brings all incidents—the capture of the Kandyan 
King, the banishment of Kkelapola Adigar, and the rising 
of the people under the Chiefs Madugallo and, Kpppetipola— 
together as events succeeding diich other within a few days. 

There are a few other nddagani works. The Kusa Nadar 
gama and Wcssontnra N&dagama are baued on the two 
familiar Jataka stories. They display a certain amount of 
literary skill ii> their composition. A nddagam play is not 
divided into acts and scenes, and commences with a prologue. 
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which is usually written in the form of verses with high 
sounding words, and invoking the blessings of gods and the 
support of the audience. Next come the clowns; before they 
appear on the stage the managor describes them in a verse, 
t'iriduwu , and introduces them; they dance and sing. 
Next is introduced a young aud accomplished student, who 
is expected to be refined in lys t&stcsin contrast, to the 
clowns, and who sings and dances to sustain that character. 


Then come the prophet* or the learned men, who sire 
introduced with due gravity, and who repeat in short verses 
the plot of the story aud the moral to be derived from it. 

The story is next started; the kings and the queens are 
always preceded by the criers and pages. Each time a new 
character appears or a new incident takes place, the. manager 
explains it in a verse. The words in a ndtfayunm consist of 
four-lined verses and songs of different metres and a few 
conversational sentences. 

The second class of plays, ndiya , are of more recent 
origin. The following are some of the best-known ndiya in 


Sinhalese: Indrasablia, Sandawati, Ivalidas, Ramayanu, 
Romlin, Romeo and .Juliet, Rubina, Eugene aud Milan, 
Brumford, Three Sisters, Nala, Sinhawalli, Orison, Daskon, 
Abidin, Ali Baba* Rholapola, Harischandra, Sirisangabd. 

The plots of these plays ar<$ t mostly derived from popular 
stories. Sinhawalli, Rholapola,’and Harischandra 'appear 
also in t he form of ndJaycan ; Kalidasa, ltamayana, ai\d Nala 
are from Indian stories; Aladin, Ali Baba, and Three Sisters 
arc from the Arabian {lights Stories ; others, such as Romeo^ 
and Juliet, are from the English. There is an arrangement. 


of acts and scenes in the ndiya plays which is entirely 
absent in the tiudayftm. These plays on account of the 
scenery and the new music introduced through them, became 
popular among the •Sinhalese, and displaced the older ndtla- 
yam to a great extent. Mr. C. Don Bastian of Colombo is the 
first to compose this class of d/ama, and, among others, Mr. 
John de Silva hiyp added a number of popular historical 
plays to the list. • 
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Mr. Hakvvakd said Mr. D. 73. Jayatilafca. who was unable to be 
present, had forwarded some written remarks, but he thought it 
would be hardly regular for him to read the Paper. It was decided 
that the letter should be forwarded to Mr. Bell, who edits the Society’s 
Journal, in order that portions of it might be embodied in the Paper as 
published. 0 

Mr. E. W. Pbrkra said ho rather demurred to the introductory 
portion of Mr. do Silva’s Paper. There were distinct nllusioua to the 
drama having existed in early Siyhaleso times (vide Mnhawiw% chap. 
X., v. 87). In the history <if theil'ith century mention was # made not 
only of strolling players, but also of theatres and performances 
(MuJidioanta, chap. IjXVI., v. 133 ; id., chap. rjXXTfl., vv. 82 to 86). 
The present day drama (Sin. nadayani )*which ho look it was derived 
from tho Sanskrit (rf. Skt. natakam; Prakrit «//*/<»), as acted in the 
South, was essentially Sinhalese in character Inhere wore other depart¬ 
ments of Sinhalese drama (»•«Tenda nrtima, “ marionettes’’), in which the 
ordinary avocations of village life were represented, and hoi an nclinut, 
“ comic dances,” where masked players imitated the antics of wild 
animals. 

Tho President : I think tho last speaker’s remarks are distinctly 
interesting as an addition to tho Paper. 1 am afraid it is not a 
subject that l know anything about, hut when Mr. de Silva was 
reading his Paper it struck me as curious that a nation such as the 
Siyhalese should not have had early dramatic poetry. On the other 
hand, I think Mr. de Silva’s point that, he might almost presume that 
there are no written records of the early dramas is also a curious point. 
In tho last speaker’s remarks I was struck by his reference to plays 
taking the form of animal shows and representations of the ordinary 
village life. These, of course, are the forms of dramatic per foimanees 
which occur all over the world in tho early stages of civilization, and 
we should certainly expect to find them in Ceylon ; and l cannot help 
thinking that a little moro research on the part of some Members of 
this Society will find that a clear record has been left of early dramatic 
literature amongst tho Siyhaleso. < 

Mr. I^.vrwaiu) said that those, who had studied tlwf history of the 
Paralerdma period jvould perhaps incline t« € the view that thpre 
undoubtedly was a drgma iu Ceylon at tbfo period mentionod, but that 
it was rfMrama performed by Indian performers, and probably in the 
original Sanskrit; He had little doubt. that the masterpieces of the 
Sanskrit drama were performed iu Ceylyn, and, in support of this, lie 
'••pointed to the Sanskrit coinage and the Tndihn architecture in Ceylon 
«it that period. 

Mr. C. M. Fernando said that ten years ago he had read a Paper 
there on Music in Ceylon, and he’had promised to read another Paper 
on Siyhalese Music.. He had alu&ys halted at that point. It was 
difficult to separate what was exclusively Siyhalese from what was 
Indian. It was difficult to say where Indian began and where Siyhalese 
ended. He would not go so far as Mr. Harwqfd and say that the 
old dramatic literature was entirely Indian.^, Jt. was Iudian and 
Ceylon interwoven one with the other. Their life was so bound up 
one with another it was difficult to Separate Indian from Ceylon ideas. 


* Published in the Appendix. 
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With regard to the argument founded on the Sanskrit characters on 
ancient coins, some one 500 years hence might say with equal effect 
that the language talked when Ceylon was governed by the British 
was Latin, because the Latin language appeared on our present coinage. 
Ceylon had been a very rich country, and had been the object of 
rapacity by other natious, and the old libraries were burned and very 
little remained. What does remain is what the Buddhist monks 
translated from Sinhalese into Pali, and now they wore turning them 
back from Pali into Sinhalese. (Hear, hear.) 

The.PBP^iDKNT : T hope the last s^ajeer will not. halt any longer 
at the* point of thinking about telling uh something about Sinhalese 
music. I think the difficulty of distinguishing it from Indian music is 

one' which he could probably s<?lve, and I hope that he will oblige ns 

with a Paper. (Hear, he^r.) 

After a brief reply by AH*, do Silva the discussion on this Paper 
closed. 

4. Mr. FTaii\V/VRD, intho absence of Mr. F. H. de Yos, read extracts 
from the following Paper :— 
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THREE FUNERALS OF CEYLON DUTCH OFFICIALS IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Translated from the Dutch and annotated by F. H. he Vos, Harrister- 
at-Law, and Member of the Society of'Dutch Literature, &c., of 

Leyden. 

Rohertus Cramer, a native of Amsterdam, was Superin¬ 
tendent of the Galle corle circa 3735, Chief of Trineowaloe 
circa 3713, and Dissave of Colombo circa 1755, in succession 
to Peter Elders Schuttrup. He died in Colombo on the 23rd 
October, 1760, and Avas buried there. The following is an 
account of his funeral (translated from the Dutch), to be 
found in Part X. (1761), pages 208 to 212, of the Nedcrlandach 
Mervurim. I have not been able to get in Ceylon any parti¬ 
culars of the parentage of Robertus Cramer. He was twice 
married—firstly to Elizabeth Steenhuysen; and secondly, 
in 1753, to Magdalena Elizabeth van Hek of Jaffna, widow of 
Francois van de Rondewerken. By his first wife he had: (1) 
Hendrik,born in Galle, 1735 ; and (2) Cutharina Magdalena, 
born in Galle in 3737. The issue of the second bed were (3) 

b « •) 

Maria Elizabeth, born in Colombo, 1755, married Matheus 
Petrus, Rakat; (4J Anna Henrietta^' brim in Colombo, 1757; 
and (5) Magdalena Theodora, born in Colombo, 3759. There 
Avere other families of the name Cramer settled in Ceylon 
in the Dutch period, viz., Johannes Cramer of. Batavia (1736), 
A driaan de Cramer of Leyden (1707), and Johannes Bernardus 
Cramer of Wezel (1757). Of the Cramers present at the 
funeral Mattheus Robertus Cramer, Dirk Cramer, and 

r* , 

Gerbrand Cramer were probably the soiib of Robertus Cramer. 
Hendrik Cramer (his son) Avas an Ondprkuupman in 1758, 
and Storekeeper, Tuticorin, 1777, and Avas married in Galle, 
5tli April, 1760, a few months before the death of his 
lather, to Cornelia Elsebe de Salve, born in Galle, 1710, 
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daughter of Pierre de Saive of Leemond, Chief of Mannar, 
and Johanna Oatharina Meyer. The children of Hendrik 
Oramer were : (1) Pierre Robertos Marcus, born in Gallo, 
1765r (2) Magdalena Henrietta, born in Tuticorin, 1771; 
and (3) Johan Hendrik Gerrard, born in Tuticorin, 1774. 
Hendrik Cramer died in 17S7, 

As.wa&awJ is customary on s.ich ftccasions, the relations 
of the deceased followed next to the hearse. Of these, 
leaving ont the Cramers ^one of whom was certainly, and 
the others probably, sons), llenricus Leembrnggen was 
rhe son-in-law and Mattheus van Jlek the father-in-law of 
the deceased. What relation Johannes Blau western was to 
Robertas Cramer I have not been able to ascertain. There 
was in 1750 one Johannes Blauwestein, Chief Storekeeper 
of Col. mbo, who was married to Maria Elizabeth Cortssa, and 
had by her a son, Joris Johannes, born in Colombo in 1720. 
Johannes was probably the son of Joris Blauwestein of 
Rotterdam, ’Voorksar in Colombo in 1.68S, and who died 
before the 14th February, 1697, as on that day his widow, 
Anna van Raveuaway of Ilertogenbosch, was married to 
Martinus Leermans of Dordrecht, an assisknt in the Dutch 
service. • 


‘TjIaNSIjATION. 

m 

The Funeral of Robertas Cramer, Opperkoopman and. 

Dissave o f the Lands of Colombo. 

m 

On the 23rd October, 1760, there died in Colombo Mr.« 
Robertas Cramer, 'Opperlcoopman and Dissave of the Lands 
of Colombo. Tlio funeral w^-s attended by the following 
persons:— • 

There marched iif advance a company of Lascoreens of the 
Attepattoe, in command of the Muhandiram Domingo 
de Saram, and follpwed by tevo more companies from the 
Aloetkoer and Salpitty corles, with the sountl of cymbalo 
and with standards. * 
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A company of the military, -48 strong, in command of a 
Captain-Lieutenant, and an Ensign with the third standard, 
2 sergeants, 2 drummers, and 2 lifers, the spontoons, belts, 
the standard, and the halberds overhung with crape, and the 
drums with black cloth. 

The Onderkoopman Johannes Philip Stork carrying 

n the arms of the deceased. ‘ 

[Johannes Philip Stork (son of Gerrard Willem Stork, 
Burgomaster of Oldenzaal, and Agnita Potken) was born in 
Olden/aal, 12th November, 1711), and died in Colombo on 
the 16th November, 1785, having left issue by his wife 
Petronella Elizabeth Fabricius.] 

* 

Six aanspreekers (/>., persons who called out the names 
of the persons in the order in which they were to follow 
the hearse) in mourning with trailing cloaks. 

The body of the deceased (the colfin) overhung with the 
four quartering*; of his arms and on the same his sword. 

Mattheus Robertas Cramer. • 

Hendrik Cramer. 

Henricus Leembruggen. 

[Henricus Leembruggen (son of Johan Leembruggen of 
Leyden and Wilhelmina Bloteling of the Hague) was bom 
in Leyden in 1721 and died about the year 1783. He was 
Private Secretary to Governor Steyn van Gollenesse in 1744, 
afterwards Chief of the Cinnamon Department, Dissave of 
Colomtto, &c., and was four times married ; secondly, on the 
8th October, 174^ to Dina Cramer of Cochin, daughter of 
Robertus Cramer.] 

Mattheus van Hek. ~ 

[Mattheus van Hek, born in Galle in 1709, Thoinbo-liolder 
of Jaffna, was married to' Elizabeth vap der Spar. Their 
daughter Magdalena Elizabeth married (1) Francois van de 
Rondewerken, and (2), on the 9th May, 1751, Robertus 
Cramer. Mattheiis van Hek was the son of Leonard van 
Hek, Administrate nr of Galle. and Ma^ia Speelder, and the 
grandson of Isaac van llek of Schoonho’ven, Storekeeper, 
Colombo, and Johanna van Veen of Alkmaur.j 

Dirk Cramer. 

Gerbrand Cramer. 

Johannes Blauwestein. 
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The lion., Ac., Jan Selireuder, Extraordinary Coun¬ 
cillor of the Dutch Indies, Governor and Director of 
the Island of Ceylon and the Dependencies thereof. 

[Jan Schrender was a Hamburger. He was born on tin* 
12th February, 1704, and died in Batavia 10th January, 1764. 
lie was married in Batavia to Clara Gertruida de la Haye, 
born in Batavia, 15th November, 1729, died there 1769, and 
had -by •her. (1) Cornelia Valentyn, born in Batavia,.3rd 
December, 1751, who married secondly, 23rd December, 1777, 
Lady Catharine vau Rappard ; (2) Hubert Jan, born in 
Colombo, 4th February, 1759. 

Susanna Engelberfca* his daughter, born to him when 
Director of Surat, was most probably the daughter of a 
previous niiirr\iige {Lapi.(larium Zeylanivum, p. 26). Eschels 
Kroon , Besehryving van hefc Eiland Sumatra (Aanhamsel), 
Haarlem, 17S3, p. 170, says that Selireuder began life as a 
common soldier.] 

The Hon. Godfroid Oretsman (Krctscliniar ?). 

Tin* Hon. Jan Bauert, Opporkoopman. 

[Jan Bauert was a native of Treptouw in Mecklenberg. 
He was Lieutenant and Chief of the Fort of Kalutara, and. 
for some time Dissave ol' Matara, and married in 1744 
Catkarina Berghuys. His son Julius Valentjm was married 
to Maria Magdalena Fotkon, and was thus allied by marriage 
to Johannes Philip Stork, who carried the arms of the 
deceased.] 

Pieter Libert Sinidt, Koopman and Chief Storekeeper. 

[See Journals, R.A.S., C.l? c No. 49, Vol. XV., p. ^10, and 

No. 52, Vol. XVIL, p. 17.]* - % 

• * 

Wouter Rudolph van Sanden, Koopman and Fiscal. 

[Wouter Rudolph van Sanden was married to Wiihelmina 
Margarita d’Everdingen van der Nypoort-.] • 

Hendrik van der Hof, Koopman and Soldy-Boekhuuder ^ 

[He was afterwards Storekeeper of Colombo, and retired 
with the rank of a Koopman.'] 

Li eve Nicolaus Meyb<?om, Koopman and Negotie - 
Boekhouflw'. • 

He was expected in Ceylon from B;itavia in 1759.] 

^ H uybei-t Hoogerwaard y Koopman. 

. mmian* 1732; Chief of the Mahabadde, Colombo, 
r / ’ 1?53 ; Chief of Calpentyn, 1755; Administra- 

where he died about the year 1766.] 

■iff; Koopman , 

\ Jaffna, 1762, 
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•Josin Hugonis, Koopman and Secrelaris. 

[Joan Hugonis was a native of Stockholm, and was married 
in Colombo in 1756 to Arnoldina Wilhelmina Fabricius of 
Byte veld, widow of Harmanus Meutz of Amsterdam, Onder- 
koojwian, and daughter of the Rev. Arnoldus Wilhelmus 
Fabricius.] 

Frederick Rohne 

Hendrik Jallink. 

Leonard van Hek. 

Johannes van Hek. 

■# 

Isaac van Hek. 

[Isaac van Hek was brother of Leonard van Hek, and was 
born in Tuticorin, 1692. Another Isaac van Hek was born 
in L721, being the child of Adriaan van Hek and nephew of 
Leonard van Hek, who was Secretaris of the Orphan 
Chamber, Jaffna, in 1762.] 

I Jurgen van der Spar. 

[Opperkvopman and Chief Administrates r, Colombo, 1741; 
Extraordinary Councillor of the Dutch Indies, 1748: Ordi¬ 
nary Councillor of the Dutch Indies and President of the 
Orphan Chamber, Batavia, 1753 ; died 5th February, 1766. 
In 1750 he attended the funeral of Baron van Imhoff.] 

Philippua van der Spar. 

[Resident of Point Pedro, 1756. He died in 1793. There 
was another Philippus van der«.Spar, who was a Hoekhouder 
and Stfcretaris van Jnxlitie, .Jaffna, in 1731, and afterwards 
A dirfin is Ira tc nr there, where he died in 1762.] 

, * * 

Lourens van der Spar. 

[Storekeeper, Jaffna, 1747 ; Thombo-holder, 1755. He was 
born in Galle, 1716, being the son-of Johannes van der Spar 
-and Anna Verwyk, and brother of Maria Magdalena van tier 
Spar, born 1711, and Anna 1 van der Spar, born 1715.] 

Engelbert de Moor. 

[' Boekhouder , Colombo, 1730 ; Secretaris of the Orphan 
Chamber, 1733. He was born In 1706 , t being the son of 
Pieter de Moor of the Hague, who camei'out to Ceylon 
1700 in the ship “ Ryggersdal,” and jJohanna Obra 1 
Kalutara, most probably the daughter of Arent O* 
Amsterdam. ■’Engelbert was twice married, (D 
Plan tin a van de Rondewerken and (2) in 175" 

Geyzel.] 






